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PKEFACE 


Tee contents of flie follomng pages ■were originally 
designed to form part of a publication winch has 
already "ippeared under the title of “Is’dia AS’ His- 
TOBicAi Seetce ’ In detennuung to i'>sue them as 
independent works some trifling repetition has been 
rendered nnaroidahle Each is now complete m 
itself while taken together, they form as full an 
account of the auaent and modem state of India as 
the author nas able to condense into the prescrihed 
limits • 

In *1 work of this desenpUon, it has not been 
thought adnsable to encumber the pages inth too 
many references Nothing has been stated is a fiefc 
■which the author has not Tenfled, either from pcr'ional 
experience or from authorities umTersaUy admitted 
The works of which most frequent use has been 
f made, are Elphmstones History of India, Professor 
H II "Wilson’s Trin^lation of the Eig Veda Sanhita, 
5Ir klfur a Sanscrit Texts , Mr Caldwell s Com- 
paritire Gratnmir of Hrandian Languages Dr 
■Jlachride s Mohammedan lleiigion Erplamcd , The 
Qanoon e Iihm, or Customs of Mussulmans in ludn, 
by JafTur Shurreef, Dr Allen’s India Ancient and 
Modem, (published at Boston) , Thornton’s Gazetteer , 
and the lleports of the Eehgious Societies 
Tor Iho opinions and suggestions -which -will he 
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found interspersed, the author alone is responsiblp^ 
He 19 tot content simply to re echo the conclusions 
of other minds , but, in Bubnutting each questioji to 
the reneir of a judgment which can lay no fla},m to 
the submission of others he has endeavoured briefly to 
assign the reasons which have convinced himself 
If tlie^rcader shall derive from his labours some 
more definite conceptions, than are generally enter- 
tained, of the extent and nature of the dominion 
which a gracious Providence has intrusted to the 
British Crown in India, may the result he to 
augment the efforts for the subjugation of its vast and 
varied population to the sceptre of Ceuist Ho 
pohtical or financial reforms can bo compared m 
urgency vntU tbis indiapensnble obligation , nor will 
any be successful, save m proportion as tbe higher 
object 13 faithfully kept m view 
It IS not to the political goaemment, but to the 
heart of the British Christian, that India sends her 
cry for the gospel The author is tiniious, indeed, 
to see the great questions of casle, and the ^osUton 
of the HibJe in natite education — happily all that 
now remain of the long controversy with Indian 
statesmen — entertamed in a broader and loftier spirit, 
than seems as yet to have been mbented by the , 
lluusters of the day But tins will follow when the 
British public shall be m earnest for the conversion of 
the iiatiics, and testify their zeal by multipljmg 
a thousandfold the men and the means for the direct 
preachmg of gospel iuutu among them 
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• irpertracat , aleo 
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WM , the feeat h«U an thij ' 

3I»ni(ii:ii, the trade -iruid also the 
period for which it sontinuea 
Hoolla ilulta (H), a Mcbainnii 
lawyer or learned man , a judge, 

• the deputy of a hazes, «boap> 
plied <0 nllnge cchoolmultra 
A/oeurf rqu table, sjadge, 
nndee BntHh goeemmentanabaB 
cinl judge of the loweat rank 
Ilculen, dfnuafwaa, Ifaeliwini, 
Uuitin (H) a heherer in lalam 
or Mohnizimedanlani. 

dan law oUloer whose duty waa 

to expound the bw feff the &azee 

a T»y«r, a n 


Oerdu or t^ria (B),n eMoy > the 
Uisdnataiu Usgua;*, ipoken by 
the hlohaminedeDa generally 
throoghost India 
Onewh <B), plural of ameer, eieier 
aUemnfi, chief of the nohlea, 
aometimei' commandee in chief** 


Padieioh or J'odiAsh (Q), a king 
^klohnnoneftanl , Utla of hlogol 
emperori 

fadretPortagasee) common term 
in India for a Chnaban clergy 

^foJa, Portugneee word for hea- 
then temple 

'ofaa, a term applied to the old 
^.^hon Afohammedaaa, as diaim 
gwidied from th« If epiili 
Pt stwaA (II) chief minister of the 
i hlahzatta court 

feijnaaui (H), a district or pro- 


n hlaUbar 
Foliar (T), caste of ehoemalierB 
fOojaAoe Pvja (SJ.woralup. 
Wjjer (C), a petty chienam, for- 
mtrly independent, now a land 
holder 
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F u$a lor Fraiad (S), "faTeurM- 
iondness,’ term uppLed to food 
or eweefljeata offered fa an i*l 
and then djstnbuteJ amons 
worshippers JTay be eaten by nD 

Funchajll or Puneiai/at (U), n “ 
tire court of arhitrition, con®*** 
mg properly ofjfr* membera 
Pundit (S), ^ Brahman learned m 
the V^aa and other Ehaatm 
Pur, poffT, or pan (S), a tow® 
city, mostly used in composition, 
aa Eirrcmpur, Tulgariy Seram 

PuTOJia (S), old, the especiel do 
ngnation of the eighteen boohs 
ofHmdn traditions and Irgcnds, 
which ere really more modern 
than theTedaa 

Sogs^t (B), a gram ertensirely «td I 
brated in the south of India (the 
tj/natvm corveaina) 

Saja an t Pai (B), a long, a pfloee 
(Bmde), gim aa a otlo by 
hfohammedaa gorerements 
Rana (B), corrupbon of raja 
Raata (B), fomuuse of ntja 
P'y (d), astanaa, whence 

Sig r<(ftf,thefirstorpruiciptlV>da 

Jlupie (U), a s3rer com, rt^h 
about two ahUImgs, fonoerly | 
beanng the impress of the e®* 
peror Shah Alnm and other nabre 
vothwAiea, \in\ m \5ab tie 
“Conipany’i rupee’ wsa issued 
end made current threoghont 
Bntish Ind a, beanng tbs 
of the Bntish sorereigti 
Jlgol or flojad (H), a cnltitafor, 
firmer, or peasant, whence 
^yotirar, settlement , aland as»c*s 
ment leiied direct from tho 
cultirators. 

Soffra or Sftaslra (S), senpturr. 
SafvaT'S (S), the first ago of the 


Stpoj/ or &paf-i (H), a aoldier ^ 

£*ab (D), a Vmg,® prmce (Mohanf 
medan) , luedaS a title. 

SJoiljatlo (H), son of the hmg ^ 

SlaatM (S), Hindn acnptnie 

Shartru, a Brahman Pamedan the 
Sbaatrns * 

S»f.U(II), “an Oldman, ■•elder, 
giren to hlohammedon saints , 
head of an Arab tribe , aitaa used 
to designate the descendants of 
Mbfaammcd, of Abubeker, and 
,of Omar 

Stua or Shiilei (H), one of the 
great hTohammedan sects, “ fol 
lowera ’ of Ah, the eon in-Jaw of 
the prophet, and esteenmis the 
three cahpha, Abubeker, Onar, 
andOnnanu nsnrpm To thia 
aeet belosg the Frrsiass gene 
rally, tbs royal famCy of Ouds, 
and most of the lower ordcri of 
Massnlmasa m India 
SXraith (S), a foncrnl ceremony, m 
which food and water are eObred 
(0 the deceased nnccaton 
Sirdar (B), a chief 
SWrotmaolt (M). the claim of the 
desmooV, ten per cent on the 
retCDue exacted m oddibon to the 

Strkar (B), the state or goremment 
Sbeunsei (B), the orthodox hluseiil- 
mau party, whomamtam the In r- 
ful auccession of the tliree cohphs 
before Ah, and pay great defer- 
ence to the "traditiona' oflshun. 
The Arabs, Tnrha, Afighans, and 
moat the educated Mns'ul- 
mans of India are of this class, 
and style lieniwlvea orthodox, the 
Shus being regarded aa heretics 
Stan, ace Iitan 

Saiah (B), a proTince or gorem- 
ment, hence 

Suba<fiii,BgoTemoror siceroy, also 
u captain in the army 
SaJdMr (B). chief, supreme as (ud- 
der sdairb /, the Company's su- 
preme court of justice. 



(fdrn (S), tte fourth, or irrnla 
casto of the Qisdas , sow 
applied al»o to sU the mtxrd 

SaUan (H), tso'firoisn pnneo (M6 
hamme&u), al^atitle hMOel)^ 
the jcun^r meaibera of the rojal 
famiJj especially Delhi 
Samtul (H), a graut or diploma 
£icami or Sami (SJ, a msater or 
lord , title gi' ea to idols 
S^fd or ifrid (S) a lord , deaigus- 
tion of the deseeudsate ofiUi. 

• Talett (H), a cotBn or bier, earned 
10 the procMsion oftheUohur 

Taljiider (B), a oahra eoUeetor ef 
leTcnua 

Tsloei: (E], ta estate vsiielly 
aauUer thso a teausdatTT, but m 
Iforth Tl>it pconsKi prreeste 
Tineai peeuliantirs 
Tent, a temapphedia India t« an 
artiSael lake or leserroir. Urge 
Orem ill 

7aidii (H), model of the tomb of 
llQieao and Eaesein * 

(B]>acbest,a1aiar«, latterly 
aiobberorasiueiD 


IVetis Tvg (9), the second age of tbs 
■world ^ 

Talanir, a eword 

rauedya (S), the thud of the ILsda 
eaeCes 

lUeet, a proxy or adrocate 
Veda (S), ' the book ’ or the 
Hinda eacred icnptnrea , pro 
pcriy four, or eome {iy three, but 
(he term le extended to other 
worLe 

Ftt/aata (9), a eystem of pantie 
ubc philosophy, founded on aeat 
teted texte of the Vedaa 
Fiaer (H), the pnoeipal minister 
in a Mohammedan eorereigsty 
FiMrat (H), the oCBce of Tjoer. 

Togi (S), a religious mendicuit. 

Zetaml (Q), pQgrmaga to a grave 
Znau or Zsmfa (B), the earth, 

I Zewieder, alandhcdder, end 
I Zsatadsry, the diitnct or eetite of 
I atemmdar 
I ZtlUOt (H), a large district 
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foreign empire, as those of Europe once acknow^ 

* ledged the mastery of Kome, but the popujations of 
India never parted with their distinctive peculiarities, 
w^ich r^aiD as Btrongly marked at this day as in 
thenationsof the west Tbenatwea of the Punjab and 
of Bengal, of 1*1 orthem and Southero India, ot Guzerat 
and the coast of Coiomsndel, differ in langijage, blood, 
and sentiment, greatly more than the Englishman 
difitrs from the Italian or the German from the Por- 
tuguese The mountains and forests are tenanted by 
fragments of races obiiously older than tho«e which 
cultivate the helds and occupy the cities Traditions 
of race and ancestry, and a wide diversity of language, 
still separate those whom religious institutions have 
endeavoured to unite In fact, the various poitions 
of tlie heterogeueous mass own a stronger sj mpatby 
and much closer relations with the European and 
Christian power which holds them all m subjection, 
than have at any time subsisted between them- 
selves 

The natives of India are copimouly divided into 
Hindus and ilohaminedatis , these, hoiyever, are 
religious designations, implying no community of 
language or blood Both Hindus and Mohammedans 
entered India as invaders The former have extended 
thur name and institutions to more than five- 
&\aths of the population, hut without ohliteratin<» the 
previous distinctions of nationality the Mn'Sultnms 
are few in number, and scattered as aliens amonf» the 
indigenous masses while sixteen millions of an earlier 
nee than either still inhibit the mountains and 
forests, strangers to cmlintion of any kind 

The peopling ol Indi\ has been regulated, as m 
other regions, by the conformation of the country and 
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tlie attractions of soil and climate These • 

earliest ^neana employed by Divine I’rovidenc® 
the dissemination of the human family through 
appointed “bounds of their habitation”* 
derers Irom Babel vvould easily find their* ivay, 
the pa'ises of the moonlamoas region on the 
west, to tljp banka of the Indus, and thence acro^^ the 
ri\er to the well*watered lalleya of the PunjaP> 
the spacious plains of the Ganges Spre iding ^oi^th 
ward, their course was arrested by the deep val^®y 
the Nerbudda, which crosses the entire continent* 
has in all periods formed one of its great natural 
Bions The tide of migration was stayed her® 
enough to render “ the South ” the designation “'i 
unknown country T3.res3ed at last bx new acce®®^®^® 
m the rear, the human wave rolled over this 
and spread itself to the next great natural 
the L.istna "With anothen impulse this als° 
surmounted, and the population advanced 
furthest cape The whole was occupied from a penotl 
anterior to any vestiges of history , but the 
stiU eihibits the rehcs of the successive races 
hurled upon one another, have left their remniP® 
geological formations, stratified or m fragments^ 
different locahties 

'^be abongmal people — at least the earliest 
now be distmguished — is represented by the wil*^ 
sens of the jungle and hills, who are found under differ* 
ent names, andatgreatdi8tance8,inlndn,with 
re emblance m feature, speech, and habits, to JiJstify 
the opinion that all are descended from one 
stock The £a?s orOnsaa, the Sheets who 
mountains of Central India, the Coolies and P^njas 
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cf Guzerat, the Sontals, Dorns, and other fragments 
of a peo^ile clearly more ancient thin th^ Hindu, 
Beam to be relics of a race once spread throughout the 
conbnecit? and whose features still exhibit decided evi 
denees of a Scyrtia® origm They are usually smaller 
and darker than the inhabitants of the more cultivated 
parts, slender but extremely active with a quick 
restless ej e broad Sat features, large ears, and cbeek 
bones imparting somewhat of a square or lozenge- 
shape to the face They exhibit an indomitable love 
of hunting, wear but little clothing, and are armed 
with bows and arrows They usually live in a state 
of warfare with their more civilized neighbours, sub- 
sisting themselves by bunting and thieving ”lVheD 
attacked, they retreat into the rocks and jungle, 
whence the pursuer is overwhelmed Vy showers of 
arrows from aa invisible foe Their agriculture is 
scanty and imperfcet, ‘and their habits migratory 
They seem indeed to be natural denizens of the forest, 
receding into its depths as cultivation advances upon 
the outskirts, and agam taking tbeir revenge by de- 
vastations BO extensive that the jungle has recovered 
its dominion, and the rums of villages are seen 
among the haunts of wild beasts 

Nearly a tenth of the existing population of India 
are still in this savage condition, ackuowledmno’ no 
laws but the will of Ibcir local chief, and no insti 
tutions but those of the desert Others of the same 
race are found in the Tillages, where they have taken 
service as hhnters and watchmen, and constitute a rude 
but efEcient rural police They remain, however, 
entirely distinct from the Hindu population, and aro 
easily rccogmaed by the peculiar features and habits 
of their race, no less than by their straw huts m- 
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Tar ably reiured ouisirfe tho -wall of tbo Tillage tliey • 
belong tp 

This portion of tbe natives are altogetlier etrangera 
to tbe civil and religious institutions of the Jlmdus 
There are larger and taore civilired divisions tlie 
same, or a kindred, race, who, in adopting the Brah- 
manical rjjea, have retained no less distinctly tho 
traces of a separate ongin The Brahmanical or true 
Hindu population had its seat tn the plains of the 
Ganges, tlience called by the Mohammedans Hin- 
dustan Tbe Deccan, or country south of tli^ Ker- 
hudda, was peopled by quite another race, to whom 
the name Draudian has been applied, from Dftiiied, 
the native appellation of the most eoulhern division of 
India Of this race upwards of thirty milUods are 
still settled m the Deccan, who, from their resem 
blance iti many particulars, are supposed by some to 
be of the same stock with the wild aboriginals Others, 
hoaever, with greater probability, consider the Pravi 
dian immigration to have been posterior to the abori- 
ginal settlement, tind while issuing, like tbe other, 
out of Scvlhia, to haTe consisted of tribes in » more 
advanced state of cinlization On tbis'^lieory the 
aboriginals were first subdued or expelled by the 
Drandians, as the latter were in turn compelled to 
yield, at a much later date, to the Hindus 

Some writers find indications of a third popu- 
lation from Scythm, intervening between the Dra- 
Tidian and the Hindu, and constituting tbe Dasyui^ 
whom the latter found m possession of Horthem 
India By these It is conjectured the Dravidians 
had been previously compelled to retreat into the 
south, where they form the bulk of the population at 
this day These migrations, occurring long beiore the 
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jvnodof hi^torT, ire all of course jntolvod in con* 
riiKrablo doubt, but the dutincttons of nee and 
liuRtiage Btill existing, are facts which cannot ho 
ovedoQVtd 

TV hfst *llindu», termed in their own nnciont 
vrntingi •frynf* Bccm to hare been comparatiiclj few 
in number l\mugb from & supenor pb> ■*iciVnd nionlal 
or,;inu3tion thty beeimethc dominant race through* 
out Imlii They were tillcrand fairer than the natxvis 
whom they found in po^^^ion, and who had probably 
been darkened and cnenate<l hy exposure to tlio 
Indian min Jlente tho Vedas aiy that Jndra, 
wh'n ho cast out the Disyus, “diwded tho fields 
with his whitcK-orapUiioned fmnds” They were 
(iMtinguislud al«o by the Caiica«iaii futures, a tlun 
straight aipulmo no«t,fiill hut not projcvling dips, 
oral fsiV, and iartg riiXr hw w/th a iendeftej* to 
curl Tluif language (*'«i«cnt) inters largely ujto 
the eoinpomlion of Onak and Latin, with all llic 
southern languages of I uropi, ns well as into all tho 
Svlitoiiic and Tuitonic diahets, from Kuisiaii to 
•tngltvSsion Tl)'' truo )}indu«, tlurtfyro, «itv of 
the ts ir stvk wilh Ihes* who, at n diatoiin' <f 
thirtr tr’ilunes, hare s lecitded to the siipnm'iry 
tirrther po'trnts, togithrr with the eouutrv th r 
I fj * 
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tutions of a particular kind The higher castes, reprt • 
8entmg*most closel} the pnmitiTe Aryans, are usually 
tall and ^vell proportioned, m many instances^not 
darker than some of the inhabitants Efir»pe» and 
still retaining a distinctly Caucasian physiognomy 
Casts may be seen at the East India House, taken 
from theefuces of Brahmans and Eajpoots, which it 
a\ ould be hard to distinguish from Europeans , la 
others the Caucasian is plainly mixed with tlio 
Scythian feature This mixture is most perceptible 
among the lower classes, and more m the south than 
m the north 

Similar conclusions are attained from a comparison 
of the languages still spoken and written in India 
Omitting the ruder jargons of the jungle, and tho 
numerous local dialects (which would swell the list to 
many scores), not less than ttcenUj hco distinct 
languages hare been grammatically compared and 
classified. They are distributed into two, or perhaps 
three, distinct families, of arhich the first is seated m 
tho north, the second m tho south, and the third is 
more faintly indicated among the scattered fragments 
of the earliest population in central India The firat 
family consists of the San«cnt and its eight derna- 
tiTcs, — Bengali, Hindi western (or Canuji), Hindi 
eastern (or Mithala), Punjahi, Smdhu, Guzerathi, 
Slarathi, and Unya tho language of Onssa These 
are tho Temaculars of Hindustan and the nearest 
parts of tho Deccan Tho rest of tho south belongs 
to tho Drandian family, it includes fire cultivated 
Temaculars, — ^Tamil, lelugu, Canarcse, ilalayalam, 
and Tulu 'or Tulava (once prevalent in Canaro, hut 
now limited to some 150,000 persons m the neighbour 
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:Xoda and Kota of the Neilglierrtes, and the G-ond and 
Khood (more properly called Ku), which afe found 
helund tho hills of Onssa in the groat jungle of Gon- 
dwana , The Eols speak m aboriginal language 
another and probably earlier family , two other 
uncultivated idioms of central India the Uraon and 
Eajmahal, ieem to be intermediate links bn^^ween tho 
Eol and the Dravidian family To all these is to he 
added the Hindiittant which is not the vernacular 
of any portion of the natives, but simply the Oordu, 
or camp language of the Mussulman invaders, fonned 
from a mixture of Peraian and Hindi and spoken by 
indmduals and classes throughout India * 

Sanscrit, now entirely a dead language, was pro* 
bahly ncier spoken m the elaborate form used m 
literature, and termed pracreet or perfect In the 
Hindu dratila a ruder dialect » put into the moutha 
of the lower orders, which maj have been the ler* 
macular of the early Aryans Irom Sanscrit are 
denied all the existing vernaculars of Hindustan, 
together with tho«o of Maharasthra and Orison the 
two adjacent countnes of tlio Deccan The other 
languages of tho south exhibit a structure and origin 
wholly different they belong to the Dravidian races, 
and liaie been traced, like them, to aScylhtan parent- 
age Of these the Tamil, lying furthest to tho south, 
and pos«038ing an extensive literature, is at onco tho 
moat polished, and the freest from Sanscrit admixture 
Tiio otlicr dialects are observed to partal o of this 
infuBiou in the sarao -proportion os they recede from 
tho south and approach tho seat of Sanscrit dominion 

• Mt C«ll«ell fcll, (lao ft* toarurt of C«lin*r<' »n) 
n I l,„t coqatrn mt* not in io!,J in 
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Tlie particulars in ivliich the Dcindiiu tongues difTcf , 
from tb%Saascrit, and agree \\ith the Scjrthian, have 
been traced, with more or less of success, in |lio 
dialects of the wilder abongiml% and als® m some 
elements of the norlbem vemaculars tflncK seem to 
belong to an earlier origin thin Sanacrit Similar 
analogies have been found m the speech of the earliest 
settlers in Lapland and Siberia, and again, on tlio 
other side of the world, in the dialects of Australia , so 
truly does all investigation confirm the apostle’s state- 
ment, that “ God hath made of ono blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth ” * 

The conclusions, which thus agree m pointing at 
the existence lu India of races and nations older 
than the Hindu, are further confirmed from the 
ancient writings of the latter people In their system 
Sitdra 13 the name of tbo lowest caste, assigned to 
perpetual servitude, yet mention is made m the 
Shastras of cities governed by Sudra kings, which 
Brahmans are exhorted to avoid, and even whole 
territories are described as inhabited by Budra^, 
“overwhelmed with atheists and depraved of Brah- 
mans ” These expressions evidently refer to com- 
munities existing previous to tho Aryan invasion 
The word Sudra has been denved from the name of a 
tribe in the Punjab, which was one of the first to 
receive the Brahman yoke Among the notes which 
link the Aryan with the European race, general Briggs 
places their habit of leducmg subjugated enemies 
to a condition of agrestic (not domestic) slavery , a 
state equivalent to the aeifdom of Eussia, Poland, 
and Hungary, and wbichwasonco universal throughout 
Europe It is disputed whether this class existed 
* Actixni se 
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. ^moDg the Aryans themselves , but it seems pretty 
certain that, after reducing a large portioi^ of the 
aboriginal and Drandian races to their obedience, they 
admitted tihem into the Hindu community ta that 
infenor position Others, however, while receiving 
the ^rahmanical religion and civilization, retailed 
their political independence These, accepting the 
appellation, of Sudra, converted it into a title of 
distinction, whence it may be TemarlvcA that m the 
Deccan generally, whero tha Hmda institutions pre- 
vailed at a later date, and hy persuasion rather th^u 
force, the Sudra has always occupied a far higher 
poavtion than, m the north * The Brahmantcal aystenii 
as ifc proceeded southward, and cDCOuntered the re- 
sistance of previously established ntes and customs* 
underwent many other modiBcations, and incorporated 
a great varied ot new e'lemen'is ‘Eence the exisyrnS 
condition of Hindu society, and even of Hindu 
religion differs in different parts, while all ha\ o widi-ly 
diverged from the most ancient standards 

Another great mteml of tune was succeeded by 
another immigration of race and religion m the 
Mohammedan invasion These iniaders, like the 
Avyans, were comparatively few in number, yet 
strong enough to impose a dominion hy force 
arms They differed, however, ux not being able cither 
to driie the natives before them, or to incorporate any 
considerable portion into their own system Tho 
Hindus remained m poasesoioa of the soil, or \verO 
onl) partially removed hy slaughter Their con- 
querors, though nusiDg more freely with native 

* Th« i, m fasi a S jV tattt n Uie •outli ©f inJ •» »l rt » d»T. 

•nd • »wlj infrnnr in pr«t«ns oa to tka Kiijpnot ef tio nortli Tho SI«h 
rtiu printoj »ad chief* bgootof boas Silibu 
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blood than the existin" rulers, never becamS ' 
amalgatAted with the previous mbnbitauts The^ 
subjugated, but could not occupy, the land , planting 
military colonies, and meldrag the powq^s of ajmpire, 
yet remaining ever a foreign element m an uncon 
genial population Itobammedamsm has been modi 
fied by Hmduism, as Hinduism was by local usages 
of older date , but it never amalgamated with the 
Brahtnanical as the latter did with aboriginal systems 
It could never cease to regard the idolater with a 
savage scorn, nor to be itself abhorred by the native 
as an unclean and barbarous intruder 
The distinctions of race which have been men 
tioned, form, the leading, though unequal, features of 
the existing native population, hut they are far from 
approaching to a national classiScation Tbs abo 
ngmal, Dravidian, and Aryan races each probablv 
entered India, not in one body, but (as tbs Celts and 
Goths came into Europe) by many succo'^sive nitgra 
tions, each importing its own social distinctions 
Certain it is that, from the earliest period of his 
tory, India has been partitioned into many different 
states, waging war with their own raco as freely as 
against the common invader The existence at this 
day oWistmct civilized languages, must be tahen to 
denote at least as mmjr Hindu nations, which were 
doubtless organized oat of a much larger number of 
anciently independent tnbes The Mussulman popu* 
lation al«o, though amounting to only one fifteenth of 
the whole, is made up of many heterogeneous elements 
a full half consists of Hindu proselytes, and. the 
foreign moiety is descended from several distinct, 
and even hostile, ancestnes The Arabs, Turks, 
Pataas, hfongols, Persians, and Affghans, though all 
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Ci«ciple3 of tlie false propliet, aclmowledge little otlier 
community ivith eich other The Patan and Mogul 
dyiiastiea of Delhi the sultana of Bengal, Malwa, 
and Gfizerat^with the Bahmani empire, and the four 
shah* of the Deccan, were all Mohammedan powers , 
hut, springing from ranoua origins and guided by 
antagonistic objects they never constituted, or at» 
tempted to constitnte a Mussulman nation in India 
Their remnants are not less diversified in feeling and 
interest at this day, and are consolidated only by a 
common subjection to the Bntish away 

So vast and varied a population manifestly cannot 
he classed under the common names of Hindu and 
^lohaoimedan It would be as accurate to divide the 
inhabitants of Burope into Christians and Jews 
doubt, the religious distinction exercises considerable 
infiuesce in both regions, but the diversities of race 
and language are not less marhed m the one than m 
the other Political dmsioos are indeed, too unstable 
in India to create much distinction in social life The 
natives accept and part with a government as a mere 
external accident but -whether under Bntish or 
natiie rule, the Mohammedans of that country differ 
from one another even more than the English Jeyr 
from his brother of Moldavia , while Hindu ido 
latry extends over nations not less dissimilar than the 
Christians of Greece, Italy, Germany Prance, and 
Britain 

To ascertain their real condition the several din 
Bions of the population must be considered separately, 
and m succession There can be no greater fallacy 
than to apply the incidents of one locality indiscn^ 
nately to the rest To interpret a native usa»e of 
the north by another people or class of society m 
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the south, woiJd be often as ftdicolous as to espiain, 
the habit* of the Ungbsb ariatocracv from the daily 
life of a Eussian serf • 

Togne an idea of the extent and vane^^f,tb 0 
field, some of the leading features of flie priufipal 
nations may here be rapidly sketched, following the 
broad lines^afForded us by diversity of language 
Beginning at tbe nortb-west frontier, tbePi{;?;ab,or 
country of tbe five waters is inhabited by an abori 
gtnal agricultural race, called Gujurs, by two dm 
sions of Hindus (Eajpoota and Jats*), and by Patan 
ifussulmana The last are the most numerous, con 
stitutmg about two thirds of the entire population, 
but of these a largo portion are of Hindu origin 
The most remarkable are tbe Jats, who formed 
tbe nucleus of tbe Sikh community They are de 
scended from a monothcistical sect of Hindus, who 
were driven into the mountains by the persecutions of 
Aurungzebo Hero they addicted tbera«elte3 to a 
martial and predatory life, ossummg tbe Bajpoot appel- 
lation of Sinj, and making it a religions duty to wear 
steel at all times on their persons Some sects among 
them push this peculiarity to a degree of fmaticism 
bordering on insanity — carrying a drawn sword in each 
hand with two others in tho belt, a matchlock at their 
hacks, and sharp iron quoits on their turbans The 
last they are said to twirl with force and precision 
enough to cut off tho leg of an elephant 
Tho Sikhs repudiate ca^tt, and cat nil kmds of food 
except beef They esteem it an impiety to kill kme, 
and prohibit the use of tobacco They are more 
robust m person than other Hindus The women are 

• Th« wonlJuf or Xol trfan* e*if# Itwu ax-imod •JT’trraUj’ in order 
V> uaerl » UUa to IK« tuie f itenUg* villi Uijpooti 
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, renowned for beruty, and the wen are Taliaafc 
and cheerful soldiers Their dress consists of a jacket, 
w^tb trousers reaching to the knee, or, among the upper 
clagsej, «to the anUe the religious colour is blue 
Thejr language, called Jatsh or Punjabi is one of the 
Sanscrit familr , towards the south it becomes niiscd 
with Smdhu, and in towns giics place to (A dialect of 
Hindustani They ire ft rude and illiterate pcop^®! 
but it is.remarkable that female education is met with 
m all parts of the Punjab The Sikhi are, fot the 
most part, concentrated ta the ricimty of the capitals 
Amritsir and Lahore 

Next in place to the Punjabis are the S'ifld'an<,now 
a mixed race of data and Bcloocbis , the litter bewg 
of comparatiTcly recent settlement The former re- 
present those early Hindus with whom Alexander the 
Great came m contact lu this country and tke 
Punjab The Greek writers giro an account 
their wealth, courage, veracity, love of liberty, and 
patriotism, which it would be ditScull to parallel from 
any portion of the TLndu race at the present day 
Themtive annals, also, boast of a powerful kingdom 
subsisting in Smdh for 2,000 years before the Jloham- 
medaa conquest , and the Ma’«3ulmaa accounts present 
a high idea of the bravery of the men ind the beauty 
of the women- It is difficult not to think that the 
Hindus of that anment period were la reality pos- 
sessed of many virtues and rpiujurees, which were gra- 
dually trodden out by tlierlong nod cruel pressure of 
■Mohammedin rule Even the face of the country 
was altogether changed under that usurpation Popu- 
lous towns have disappeared, and tracts of land, once 
waving with the golden harvest, exhibit now an end- 
less wasle of sand 



Tho ancient Smdnns irere probably, m religion,^ 
Bbnddist^ Tlie most remarkable deeds of Gottama 
Biiddba were performed on the banks of the Indus, 
and are said to have been first committed vrnting 
in the Smdhu language, which is still ac??ounted one 
of tho purest dialects of India About the year of our 
Lord G22 a Brahman named Chacb was elevated to 
tho throne *through a criminal intrigue with the wife 
of the reigning monarch , and shortly after the storm 
of Mussulman invasion hurst on the countrv aud 
deluged it m blood Both from Persia and Arabia 
the land was entered and spoiled, thousands of its 
much admired women being carried into slavery No 
part of India suffered more from the violence of the 
invaders, and in none uero more spirited exertions 
attempted by its chiefs to regain their independ 
cuco Their subjection to the thrones df Qbizni 
and Delhi was often, and for long periods, nearly 
nominal, and after their transfer to Nadir bhah, to 
whom tlie fallen Jlogul ceded this province, thej 
reasserted their independence upon his death, and 
practically maintained it till the incursion of the 
Beloochis at tho end of the eighteenth century Tlie 
population la still among the finest of the Hindu race 
The men are tall and well proportioned, though dark 
in colour, and tho woraenretam, their proverbial cha 
racter for beauty 

Tho Talpoor tribe of Bcloocbis, who had previously 
embraced the tenets oflslam, wrested Smdh from its 
nominal subjugation to Kabul about the year 1700 
aud placed it under a military despotism administered 
by nmo sovereign ameers The«e Belooclu people 
are a still finer and more martial nee than tho 
Hindus, the latter form the agricultural population, 
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and include a large number of converts to llohamme- 
*dinism, tbe descendants of those who were proselyted 
during the Mussulman teigo, in some instances per- 
haps by,a voluntary choice, in others to save tbeir 
lands, 'and In not a few as a punishment for fiome 
teal or imaginary offence 

Quzerat is another country distinctly chancterired 
by race and language, and not included, m native esti- 
mation, either in Hindustan or the Deccan Of abo- 
riginal races it contains the Hunjas, a small but well- 
hait active breed of foresters, who live upon wild frmts 
and the produce of the chase, and the Si^eltnbe, 
existing in much larger nombera m the north and 
north eastern part of the country, whence they extend 
into the jungles and hilly district of JIalwa The latter 
seem to hare been possessed of no little degree of 
eivdii-ition till subdued by the llaypoots and Mussul- 
mans They were till lately robbers and thieves 
by profession, but have been found to make eicellest 
soldiers to the British Government some also have 


been induced to adopt settled abodes, and devote 
themselves to agncuUure The Coohes are another 
aboriginal people, who have adopted the Brahmanical 
faith, but eat flesh, particularly the buffalo They 
are a robust, hardy race, often living by plunder, yet 
faithful when hired a^ guides or convoys They form 
the built of the population along the north western 
frontier The Hindu population 13 largely composed 
of Brahmans and Bajpoots, but the Mahrattas, who 
only clszni to be Sudros, are the predominant nation. 
JIusaulmana abound, but chiefly in the toums, which 
contain also many Parsecs The peninsula has taken 
the name of Katt>fu.ar, from the Katijcs, a Hindu 
race, uho^c fair hair, blue eyes, and lofty stature, still 
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remarkablj attest tlicir nortbem ongm It contain^ 
also a tr^e from tte coast of Africa, called Seedras, 
and these alone are said to encounter ^nth impimjty 
the deadly climate of the wild tnets they inka'^it , 
Hindustan, as before stated, has long Ken the ^nn- 
cipal seat of the proper Tfindu race, which has here 
almost entirely supplanted the ahonginals It is 
here, of course, that the characteristic features of 
their central Asian ongm are most conspicuous 
They are m general tall, well proportioned, and of 
a martial disposition Their colour has been darkened 
since the day when Indra gave the lands to his white- 
complexioned friends, but they are still perceptibly 
fairer than the natives of Bcn^ and the Deccan, and 
the upper classes are not darker than the inhabitants 
of the south of Europe The general tmt is a yellon 
ish olive deepening to a dull copper brown when ex- 
posed to the sun and air the most stribng contrast 
to the European complexion i3 the universal want of 
red, even on the checks of the fairest women 

A general similanty marks the population, from the 
Punjab to the bordera of Bengal The eastern por- 
tions, however, gtill attest, by a diversity of language, 
the ancient existence of two gredt divisions oi Hm 
dnstan Over the Iforfh west Provinces md Oud© 
the vernacular is Hindi, the language of tlio ancient 
empire of Canoiy, but the provmce of Bahar retains 
another dialect called iluTuln, the last lingering 
witness of that great kingdom of Iklagadha, which, 
according to the Puranas, existed for aboie 2,000 
years, and extended its dominion over all India 
Under the Mohammedan role, also, frequent rexolta, 
and at one time i regular kingdom ‘ in the east ’ 
betrayed the existence of much national diversity 
0 2 
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^frotn the natives of the west It was always to the 
east that the Patan. hlussulmans fled from thj: Moguls, 
and from the same quarter Shere Shah returned to 
eipfl the Buccessor of Baber, and reunite his con- 
quests unde^'a Patan dynasty 

Many other national distmctions fortneily subsisted 
among the natives of Hindustan Malwa, long an 
independent kingdom under Mussulman rule , — Baj- 
pootana, where the spirit of Ilmdu mdependence has 
never been extinguished , — Oude, and the vicinity ol 
Delhi and Agra, where Mussulman donunaticm was 
most entire,— exhibit corresponding varieties in the 
character and spirit of the population 
Hindustan, being the pnncipal seat of the Affgban 
and Mogul invasions, etdl contains, also, the largest 
portions of those races, settled among and upon the 
Hindus The nations havo intermingled to some ex- 
tent m blood, and still more in manners The llm- 
dustams have adopted the tuthan and dtesa of the 
Mohomzaedeas, and the Oordu language prevails more 
generally than in other parts of India Even their 
religious usages have yielded m some degree to the 
persecutions and influence of tbe unscrupulous victor 
On the other hand, Muosulmaa observances have felt 
the spint of the people among whom they were 
planted, and the prtjudices of caste, with many of 
the idolatrous practices of Hinduism, are parti 
cipated, to a considerable extent, by the modem 
Islamites 

Hengal presents another section of the population, 
which, though in religion, habits, and manners, one 
with that of Hindustan, has been so altered by the 
eiTects of climate and occupation, and perhaps by 
mixture with the aboriginal race, as to be now quit© 
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another nation The Bengalis are small, darhj nuj 
effeminate m appearance and spirit They are re- 
markable for superstition and timidity, no less than 
for subtlety and art The houses of Hindustan arc 
built of mud and unbaked bncfes, corer^d with^tile'', 
and ranked m compact villages or towns in the open 
country , but the villages of Bengal, hid in woods of 
bamboo and palm, are composed of scattered cottages, 
■which, with their cane walls and tnni curved roof of 
thatch, make the prettiest dwellings in India The 
Bengalis retain the old Hindu dres'i, formed of two 
cloths or scarfs , one wrapped round the waist and 
falling to the knee, the other thrown about the 
shoulders, and occasionally drawn over the head By 
rubbing their skins with oil after bathing (a practice 
unknown m Hindustan) they acquire a sleek, glossy 
appeTranco, and are, at the same time protected from 
the effects of the damp dimate They live almost 
entirely on rice, while the Hindustanis mostly cut 
wheat and other dry growmg grams The language 
of each is unintelligible to the other, though the 
idioms are m fact moro nearly aJbed than English 
with German 

The religious ceremonies and festivals of Bengal 
exhibit likewise great diversity from those of Upper 
India, and have doubtless been largely corrupted 
by admixture with the savage rites of the earlier 
mbabitants 

Onssti receiving its name from the Onyas or Odra’s, 
a branch of the Hindu immigration which occupies 
its •western plains is still largely populated by abori 
gmals The Kols are m the north , the Khonds 
occupy the east, and the Saunas the south The 
Kols have approximated the nearest to Brahmanical 
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, qb'*ervances, but are honourably distiDgnished from 
the false and crafty Eengolis by a trut^iful and 
ingenuous disposition The Khonds have bttle in 
common »inth the Hindus, sare the worship of 
Kali, who, ifowever, may perhaps be considered as 
their ovrn aboriginal deity under a Hindu appellation 
They are niuscidar, robust, and actire, with expanded 
foreheads, prominent cbeek bones, full lips, and large 
mouths , the physiognomy exhibiting intelligence and 
determination blended with good humour Brave, 
hospitable, and iiidustnoi», they ate also, Ivte other 
children of the ‘forest and hiUs, irascible, vindictive, 
and sadly addicted to drunkenness Their rebgious 
rites as be slioirn m another place, are of the 
most barbarous and sanguinary descnphon, yet they 
are adhered to with a ferocity which it is diCBeuIt to 
overcome Tho Saunas are still more uncivilired, and 
said to he altogether destitute of the moral sen^e 
Notwithstanding this large retent jon of the barbarian 
element, Onssa is regarded with peculiar veneration by 
the Hindu population Its whole extent is declared 
to be one place of pilgrimage Its sacred nvcrs, 
lofty temples, and vast crowds of Brahmans, struck 
the armies of Akbar with astcmishment, and it stiU 
enjoys the highest rmiown for sanctity among the 
natives of the other parts of India The lantuiage 
(Unya) is ranked by Mr Bphinstono in the Ta 
milian (or Dravidian) finuly, but it la so largely 
mixed with Sanscrit as closely to resemble Bengali, 
and 13 therefore assigned by other grammanans 
to the Northern division 

To the north and east of Onssa lies Gondtcana, the 
country of the Goods, who seem to be somewhat 
more advanced in cinlisation than their kin«men 
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the Shotids This country stretches from Cuttach 
tliroughoijt Berar, and the Saugor temtory Its many 
leagues of jungle, occasionally interrupted by patches 
of cultivation, still present a lively imag^ of the 
state of the Deccan from the ^erbuflda {o Ihe 
Godavery, at the time when Bama traversed the forest, 
and raised the auxiliary troops which the legend has 
converted into monkeys 

Next to Gondwana is Maharashtra “ the great 
country,” reaching from the Nerbudda to the bounda- 
nes of the Telugu and Canarese languages, and mclud* 
mg the greater part of the Bombay Presidency The 
Mahrattas, who have been long seated in this broad 
and 'fertile region, are either a portion of the 
population from Hindustan, or early assimilated 
to it hy adoptmg the Brahmanical institutions 
Tbeir language is of the Sanscrit family, and their 
attachment to Hinduism fierce and bigoted Though 
pretending to no higher caste than the Sudra, they 
afforded a second home to their religion, when Brah- 
mans and Hajpoots 'could no longer protect it m the 
plains of the Ganges^ and it was their armies whicii, 
at a later period, re crossed the Nerbudda and avenged 
its wrongs in the overthrow of the Mohammedan 
empire Still, both the physical type and social 
pectilianties of the ^lahrattas are strongly distin- 
guished from those of Hmdustan 

Purthec south the Hindu element becomes weaker 
and more diffused To the east the Telugu language 
marks the ancient kingdom of Tehngana, the natives 
of which (termed also Gentoos)* constitute the hand- 
somest and most numerous nation of Southern India 
Their language has been called the Italian of the East, 

• A PortugtiMe e uKmiliuu , meaajng Gentle * 
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an appellation not more dne'to tbe mellifluence of 
sounds, than to the fine air and manner^ of those 
•who speak it. They are reckoned at fourteen millions 
of souls A 

ihe'Canalese tongne, extending OTer the great tahle- 
Hndabove the ghdta.with a portion of the western coast, 
indicates the former kingdom of Caran^o,^ from which 
the English have borrowed their appellations of Car- 
natic and Chnora, though atrangely enough both terms 
are applied to level distnets, on either coast, which lie 
beyond the limits of tbe language. Tbe Canarese 
abo-?e the ghUa, enyojing .great advantages of aoU and 
climate, exhibit a hardier and manlier appearance 
than tbe natives of the plain. They are also better 
clothed, and soroewhat lighter m complexion, lake 
the people of Einduetan, they suffered the full 
weight of Mohammedan misrule under the nieam of 
Hyderabad, and the usurper of Tilysore. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that they ore described as deceitful 
and inconstant beyond the average of Hindus .Tet 
they are allowed to he courteous, patient, and con- 
tented, and to theso jnents, sinco they hare been 
transferred to British administration, may bo added 
those of industry and order. No part of Bntish 
India exhibits e' idenccs of greater prosperity than tho 
Mysore territories; delivered from the dread of Mo- 
hammedan exactions, the people are no longer afraid 
to exhibit their rural wealth, and in many districts 
regular boincatcads impart an almost English napeefc 
to the Imdscapc. Caaaresc Is the language of about 
five millions of natives. 

Tlic Tamil language occupies the southern ox- 
treinhy of India, extending from. Capo Comorin to 
a little above Madras, on the east coast, and to 
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Trevandram on tho Treat This is the territory an 
cicntlr cabled Draiced, and once the stat of the most 
powerful kingdom of the south Tt is believed to 
hare reached a high state of cinhzation 1,080, yiyirs 
before tho Cbnatiau era, a date ■which combines itK 
the evidence of language to attest an origin anterior to 
the Brahmiyncal The natwea arc among the darkest 
in India, and the climate would be intolerable to 
Europeans if it were not for the extensive influence 
of the sea breezes Yet in arts and literature this 
sultry region bears comparison n ilh the most favoured 
portions of tho Indian continent It contains some 
of the finest monuments of native architcctnro , anti 
the ga) and logcmous population is still distinguished 
for expertness in mechanical and manufocturiDg pro- 
cesses Literature is held in high esteem tho wan- 
dering Tamil poet, like the troubadour of old, IS sure of 
an intelligent audience and a hearty welcome in every 
Tillage The majority of tho Hindus in tho Eastern 
Archipelago, and of the ©migrants to tlie West Indies, 
arc Tamilians Tliey have been called “ the Greel a or 
Scotch of the Eaat,” and (according to 3Ir C Idwell) 
oro “ ccrtainlj tbo Icaat scrupulous and saperstitious, 
and the mo«t enterprising and persevering race of Hm- 
dua ” They arc estimated at ten millions in numbi.r 
Tho Tamil language and nation, though mostly 
found on tho coast of Coromandel, have, strangely 
enough, received from the English in India the name of 
J/<7?aiar, which occasions some confusion to the geogra- 
phical student, who finds that appellation still properly 
aPlxod to tho opposite or western coast The natives of 
tho latter are commcnly distinguished ns Mahi/aUm , 
they arc a branch of the Tamil population, but with 
so much divtraity of speech and habit as to ju*tify 
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< <. tbeir being ranked as i distinct people The Malay- 
aJani la eren wntten in a diiTereat chanct^" from the 
Tamil (though doubtless derived from it), and rejoices 
veji mprt in poetical power The Brahmans of Malabar, 
det^minated iTomSiim, consider themselves the abo 
riginal proprietors of the soil winch they pretend was 
called out of the sea expressly for thei^ enjoyment 
Kelt to them m rank are the Nans, the descendants 
of the ancient mdigenous chiefs who are accounted 
Suit as m the Hindu system, but are probably the 
true aboriginal anstocracy Of this race was the 
Tamun raja (or the Zamorio as the Europeans write 
^t), whom the Portuguese found occupying the throne 
■upon their first arrival at Calicut the family of this 
pnnee is still extant, and the descent carefully pre* 
eened In comraou, however, with the other Kairs, it 
la regulated in a manner which seems to confirm the 
Buppositiou of a pre Hindu origin the succession 
goes in the female instead of the male line, the son of 
the Slater succeeding as heir, in disregard, or rather 
in ignorance, of the deceased b own offspring This 
peculiar custom resnlls from the absence of the mar 
Tisge tie among the Nairs, the men and women 
Imng m a state of promiscuous union, which makes 
it impossible to determine the father Usages so 
contrary to Hindu customs in other parts can only he 
retained from some earlier state of society Another 
and more numerous class m Mahhar, called Foliar 
Chermar, were found by the Bntiah m a state of 
slavey, to which tliey had probably been reduced by 
the Kaira and Brahmans they may be supposed to 
represent the bulk of the aboriginal population, of 
Whom the moro secluded mountains contain the 
wiJder and more savage fragments 
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Tlie limited population of Malabir is furthef , 
diiersifi^d by a -variety of foreign elements Tbe 
Mapilas, or Moplabs, are Mussulmans, descended, itia 
supposed, from the Arab traders of early dajs ^ in 
the neighbourhood of Calicut they are “said to out- 
number tbe rest of the population, but are among tbe 
most Ignorant and most ferocious of tbe disciples of 
Jlobammed Ko small portion of tbe population is 
Christian, dmded among the Syrian, byro Eoman, 
Eoman Catholic, and English communions, while 
two colonies of Jews, black and white, have been 
settled (the former from lime immemorial) m and 
near Cochin Tbe kingdom of Travincore, the one 
rcmaimng specimen of the numerous native states 
into which the south of India was once dmded, be 
longs partly to the Tamil and partly to the MalayaUm 
The several dmaions of Southern India, as well 
ns the Ifortb, were all thoroughly Brabmomzed 
before the date of the earliest historical record*, and 
the bulk of tho inhabitants are now accordingly 
accounted Hindus Tct, as they retain distinct traces 
of a pre ex sting language and literature, so 'the 
Brahmamcal system is far weaker here than in the 
north In Tmnevelly, for example, an open country 
m the south eastern corner, contaimng large tracts of 
sandy waste only used for tho cultivation of palm 
trees, tho population retains the abongmal or Dra- 
Mdian character almost -anchanged Tbo Brahmans 
«havo httlo or no influence m socioty, and the majority 
of tho people are strangers to llmdu rites and caste 
Kowherc withm so hunted a space is tho diversity of 
population so conspicuous as on the hills, 

which form tlio southcni boundary of the table land of 

* VjijpUah* cUUomoclis. 

I) 
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Mysore, andconnecttheesiaternand western gbats Into 
these heights (only lately laid open to British inspec 
tion from the accidental discorery of their salubrious 
cliniate^,»fragments of various tribes have successively 
retreated afid still remain living illustrations of a 
history which can never be wntten The rounded 
knolls into which the crest of the range is broken, 
are crowned with caima, or barrows, ^whose re- 
semblance to those in Europe mark them at once 
for Druidical remains Similar monuments of a more 
advanced ord®r, and in better preservation, exist in 
great numbers on the hills to the south of the great 
gap of Coimbatore, and they have been discovered on 
other mountain ranges of the Eeccan and TVestem 
India By whom they were erected is a question atiU 
involved m the deepest mystery They are the burisQ* 
places of a race of wbou no other traces have yet been 
discovered Tbev have been frequently opened on the 
^eilgherrie5,but none of tho existing natives aekaow 
ledge either tradition or interest in connexion with 
them They were found to contain ashes and frag 
ments of potteiy, with spear or arrow heads of iron 
iJie pottery was glazed, which is an art unknown to 
the modern Hindus Sronze vessels also have been 
discovered, and, m one or two instances, a hell of the 
same metal • 


The present propnewts of these hills are the 
Todawars, a scanty people, whose bn 
g So© belongs to tho Hravidian family, but who m 
appearance are so dissunilor from other natives, that 
tno hrst discoverers conjectured them to he thO 
remams of a colony of Jewa or Homans They 

^ founa but Mr CdJvfeU WM 
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certainly resemble the litter people both m form andt 
feature, tand the idea auggwted by an athletic 
frame, atjuihnc nose, and long flowing locks, is con- 
firmed by a costume which, though mean^in*nvitefial, 
closely resembles m shape the ancient toga and l^mic 
The women are fairer than the men, with fine teeth, 
sparkling ^ves, and well formed feet some of them 
wear bangles or bracelets of brass, weighing six or 
8e\eu pounds This singular people dwell m hamlets 
cnlkd munds, each however containing but one fiunil} , 
among whom the practice of female infanticide has 
resulted m a kiud of polygamy more reioltmg than 
usual The brothers take a single wife among them, 
a decrading u«age, which may seem to link tbcio bill 
people with the 'Nairs oflLl&labar and the natues of 
Cooeg, * n hero a eiaitlir spcctea of pol} gamy obtains 
The Todas are wholly without history or tradition 
A vague story represents their ancestors to hare been 
t) c pal inquin beanrs of llunga Sivami, a Hmdu 
duty, but the} know nothing of Hindu worship, aud 
the story is probably a modern invention of other 
natues llemains of fowner habitations show that 
tiny were once m po'scssion of nil the bills, and some 
of tbo most picturesque spots arc still regarded with 
Vinention, but whether on ancestral or religious 
grounds cannot be ili«coTcrcd OfferiDgs of milk and 
fruit arc 8uppo»ed to be made to their god Hotel 
annunll}, and it has been thought that a portion of 
the dairy is deemed sacred, but uo images or other 
• Tht« Ultit an »l«l» i>t *Bl tfii j 

Ofirt o» Ion*. If Tbe B*l >n w tail •DjwfQ tool np bIW to thp 

» tnUMOTimhvch bul-<v«g'Mr*'l7r<»u iS»r»J 

ofC>Birr-v lot UUrtaUKint marl M t vlu* it «t th ItoTva lo; M*Uf 
iljia Tb» cxinnlry U u «!<• btftolj, cBjotinj Euro- 

S»ia »lmo»p1ifr» &a.l la rwsoJf'Bt fjfMii tnszntr^ by t! a 

♦'»jWt I fcin icJaU, uirr3s(t7l eaftult>auUofpr(7,aiidaamrrou« 
rvVtet vUi J’lyt 
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religions rites ciist, and they can only douhtfully bo 
said to have any idea of God Their occupation is 
entirely pastoral, largo herds of buffaloes nro reared, 
but 4*hQ Qcsh is seldom if ever eaten 

Ajjothcr race on these hills aro the Eotas, distin- 
guished from the Todas by gcreral marked particulars, 
and equally i^orant of their origin aqd descent 
These cat tho flesh of their lierds, but nerer vnlk them 
They work in leather (which is unclean to the Hindu), 
and also in metals, wood, and pottery, and are at 
once the artisans and the musicians of tho hills Low 
and degraded m many ordinary customs, thoj havo a 
bii.hcr sense of morality and domestic purity than the 
Todas They eiliibit also some more distinct acts of 
worship, haring loth pnests nod swami bouses, but 
they are m utter ignorance of tho god to whom the 
sen ice is paid, and ackoowKdgo no connexion with 
the Hindu system Their language is of the Hravi- 
dian family 

A third race, not less distinct, is called JJadifffyar, 
or Burghur These may be considered the busbauil- 
men of the Ncilghemes, cultirating the higher lands, 
with the country immediately below They are of 
Canarese origin, and by profession Hindus, having a 
caste of Brahmans, called Auroovurs, and another of 
Lingnits similar to those in the plains , yet they 
retain mauj social and religious usages wholly distinct 
They worship gods which are unknown m the low 
country, and employ the Bernces of another hill tribe, 
called KoonimViirg, to consecrate the opening of their 
agricultural labours A sheep or kid is sacrificed by 
the Koonimbur to propitiate the god , he is al o 
required to east the first seed, hold the first plough, 
and thrust m the first sickle 
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The«e Koorumbura are a wild and savage race, 
supposed by some to be tbe true aboriginals of tbe 
I^eilghernea Other savage tribes are found, on tbe 
Bides and at the foot of the mountains, bearing Che 
names of Erulars and Muleers 

So extensuo a collection of fragments within a 
narroii area, indicates the diversified character of the 
population once inhabiting the plains, and'successively 
retiring in tbe convulsions of society, to seek an 
as)luni m the forest and mountain Many more such 
remnants are, doubtless, still hidden m the yet 
unexplored recesses of India. The enumeration here 
attempted is not even a proximate sketch of the 
national distinctions subsisting among the sO'Called 
Zlmdu population Bifierenco of nation is, of course, 
implied in dilTcrcnce of language, but it may co exist, 
also, to a great extent, with community of speech, 
ns 18 the case m Italy and Germany, and other parts 
of Huropc Taking further into account tbe various 
grades of cmlization found among tbo*»e uho speak 
the same tongue, it must be felt that the word 
“Hmdu” 13 hut a vague appellation for a vast 
congenes of nations and states, including, perhaps, 
more forms of society than any other region of equal 
extent 

The Mohammedans of India are composed of two 
classes, about equal in number, — the descendants of 
the foreign invaders, and the native proselytes, 
acquired during seven centuries of an intolerant 
usurpation Tbey are found m all parts of India, 
and among all classes of socict}, the proselytes difler- 
ing only from their fellow country men m havin™ 
adopted the costume, with the civd and religious 
institutions, of their conquerors The Moliammedans 
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of foreign descent preserre the features of their race 
in the stronger forma and haughtier beanng which 
still distinguish them from the Hindus Moham- 
medans of /ank, and females in generil, being secluded 
from exposure to the dimate, retain the fair com- 
plexion of their northern extraction, but in the lower 
ranks of society little difference in cofonr can be 
traced from the Hindu The Mussulmau, howerer, 
may everywhere be distinguished by his flowing 
heard 


The language m general use among all the Moham 
medana js IXtndusiant which is a mixture of Persian 
the language of the first invaders, and of Hindi, the 
vernacular of Hindustan Hindustani is also tbs 
most common medium of intercourse between Euro 
peans and natives of all kinds it is spoken through- 
out the native armies, and by all government ofEciil’j 
but combming easily with all the northern vernaculars, 
It varies considerably in different parts of India The 
Jlohaminedans are most numerous m the northern 
parts of India, where thcyare domed chiefly from tbo 
Persian and Affghan immigrations, and conform to 
the pecuhanties of the.r respective ongms * They 
are leas powerful m the Deccan, where the colonies 
from Arabia, retaining the more primitive forms 
of Islam ragaged m fierce contentions with the 
j ° ustan At a later date, the mzam 

of Hyderabad, the nabob of the Carnatic, and the 
su tan of Mysore, were all powerful Mohammedsu 
rulers ajia t^eir temtones stiU retain large masses of 
p„p„kt,„„ But the the 

7 irohemmedaii court m the toulh, and m some 
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districts of Madras the disciples of Islam are not 
more than one m thirtyof the Vhola population 
The Mussulmans of India mark their djveTsity of 
origin by four surnames, which may be slid td distin- 
guish as many clans or castes The patronyiRic of 
the Moguls 13 Seg of the Putans Khan, and of the 
Arabs Shaikh, while the descendants of the Proplitt 
b} his favourite daughter arc designated Sjuds One 
or other of these appellations is almost invariably 
found among the names of every Mohammedan 

Throughout India, Sfohammcdans, in spite of their 
professed, hatred and eon’empt of idolatry, base assi- 
milated themscUes m many respects to Hindu usages, 
and obtained a corresponding rank m Hindu est ma 
tion According to Brahmaoical theory, they aro 
inferior to even a low caste ILndu, but practical!) 
tlic} occup) a much higher place in native society , so 
that o Hindu of low caste who embraces Mohammec' 
anism, actually yisca m general respectability b) the 
apostasy The social advantages so acquired make it 
remarkable that so little progress has bi.cn made bv 
I^Iohamioedanism since tbo decline of its political 
power Some judicious observers, however, think it 
not improbable that, m the opening of the native 
mind which must result from the decay of idolntrj 
and caste, a laigcr extension may bo given to the faith 
of Jfohammcd, before the heralds of the gospel 
have afforded a better rtfugo to tbo inquiring mul- 
titudes ' ' 

Another interesting, though not numerous race 
of foreigners m India are the Parsecu, a colony 
<f ancient Ptrsiana who emigrated to India on the 
overthrow of the Sassanian monarchv bj tbo ilo- 
bammedan*, jun C51 Amvuig first at Diu, thej 
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proceeded to Guzerit* where they were kindly re- 
ceived by the Hiudue, imd obtaioed the protection of 
a ra^a o^ Sanjan Here they assisted 300 years 
later in the Anivailing atriiggle of the Hindus against 
the Jioharoinedan arras Ultimately they gamed the 
favour of the Mogul authorities by ohility m mer- 
cantile and financial alTairs, and so became possessed 
of considerable weslth and influence m Surat and 
other tovins of "Western India They made tbeir 
appearance m Bombay about the time of its transfer 
to the English, and have ever since formed a leading 
class in the community of that Presidency • 

The Parsees, preserving etnctlv the purity of their 
lineage, retain the features and fair complexion of 
their Persian ancestors They wear a high turban, 
and a costume which at once distinguishes them 
from the natiics Btiog often weiUhy, and almost 
always m respectable circumstances, their apparel 
IS good and abundant, comprising ehirt, waistcoat 
of cloth or chintz, and a loose upper tunic, which on 
highdavs IS exchanged for a flowing robe girded with 
a TO uminous w-ustcloth The rich wpar silk troupers, 
Btockings, and English shoes Their mode of life 
13 half European and bnlf Hindu They repudiate 
polygamy, and allow a more houourable position to 
the female ser than other Asiatics, though the 
custom of eating apart is generally retained, many 
of the Parsees, however, have adopted European ideas 
m this reflect also Tbeir leading members are great 
“f aU agricultural improve- 
ments They have always abounded m alms giving 
They are proud of tbeir loyalty to the throne, and 
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often boist that they alone, of the natiTes of India, • 
properly appreciate the excellencies of British rule, 
and approximate the closest to British feeling The 
Ptraees do not exceed 150,000 persons in^ll** • • 

Her Majesty has conferred on o member ofthistfuco 
an English baronetcy, an honour without precedent 
or parallel i* the case of any native of the East Sir 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, the individual so distinguished, 
has lately terminated a useful career, amid the la 
mentations of society, aHier eipendingf above £200 000 
in donations to chanties and public objects in 
Bombay The Parsee law recognising no right of 
primogeniture la the distxibutvon of property, the 
deceased baronet invested £10 000 per annum (with 
the paternal mansion) for the perpetual support of 
the title which has now descended to his son t 

* Tbs snnbsrs «f tbs different tsess u Indin srs sitmistsd in lOud 


nuBbsrt tt follows — 

Abof giiul MOM le 000 000 

Drsndiiariicss SS 000 COO 

Uobsmoirdins 10 000 00<1 

Olfaer fore gners 1 OOO 000 

X«a'«mgsEuida'pop'UnUonor 121030 000 
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T ThefoUowisgdsscnptoaorthsDstTebaronsts amonalbeanngs a 
f om • Farsos pen ‘'Sir Jam8et}seJ<()e«blK>7's eostofsrms coDaiftaofn 
banJBomaab eld a tbefonaortbnsb eldsoaedb^tlie Kn ghts of SC J hart 
tbe defence of Malts beauCifuUf embluooed br scrolla of gold At ibe lower 
part of Ibe ab eld IS a Undeespe scene nlndu uteodedtoreprcscnti^psrtof 
tbs eland of Bombaj antbtho sUDds<>f 8 slsstte andBlephaota atbodia 
tance Tbe sun u eeen ruis{r from behind Ssleette to denote indnstry* and 
is diffasiog Its bfbt nod beat d splejruiglberslitj Tbe npperpsrCof tbe 
shield has a white ground to denote integnij and pur ty on which a e 
placed two bees represent ng indniity and perseyerance The ih eld a 
auimnuTsAed by a consrttmg rf a beautiful peaeocb denot ngweal b 

grandeur and msgniBcence and n ta mouth is placed an ear of paddy 
denol ng beneficence Below the sh eU is a wh le pennant f Wed on 
which u insonbed tbe words Indnstry snd Liberality which u a t 
Jamsetjee s motto 
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Rel pan tlie cluef Bond among meg— Abonzisa] and CraT dian ne'n- 
B»moaoUtrT-IlM«ioblan»a to Ob moa and Ind an »or«arem-Objec 9 
of n»o at on— Absegco of caate^hanan of TtnoaTellj — Deni worship 
— DMcrpton of a deni dance— And of a aaerJee-EbMid rl*>— 
^lentil tier flee— Todii— S ngolar eereiDOfiy— Drabom eal or Emda 
pel pan— Shat itt Ineoagruone— Three domi— Vedei— Poor »4l oni— 
Comp Utioa of d ffirent parit ucooa iteot nod eoDtr8d)etoT7— Truoili* 
t on of R j Veda— Polpthe tbo ne T^-ContniJift oo to tnodem creed— 
Bitee ample tad domeatio — Aauoal raonBcri— irnnun Tioiua — 
Aewamedba— Biah a— nTsiia to Agu— lodra eVe — Pnm t re Arpaw— 
P ahmana— Pbdosapb oal doctrme— Bopreme Be tp — Xoal tutei of 
Mann — Brahman cal epateiB— Oapatn— Om— Cossogogp— Pira tictiw 
meaM— Eielueon of Bodrai— Mrtempaychona— Doctnoa of Efrjpt— 
P/lB* oraa — Jrwe — Brabnuoa — Paradeea _ l>nrjator»— Traom 
graloB — AbiorpUan— DeacrpBona of hearen and heU-PeaMCO- 
Ceremon U ment-tloetnoa of faith-Powna, Incaroate Rodi-Hewei 
—Adopt on of md grnooa ntea— 8 «a— V then — E rail to Brahma — 
Ip a poemt—«peaa«a— Parallel with comipUoni of Chmt aaitp 


Ihe human family, divided by numerous peculnnties 
of social and political growth, 19 held together by the 
ties of religion The Inst thing that nny section 
parts with is the tradition of its aucestral worship 
he gift it most readily welcomes from a stranger 
IS the reUndling of faith and hope nhere the ideas of 
God and immortality have died out Thus the power 
which re unites tbo soul to its Jlaher, further eirns 
Its nsmo* by binding again in one the isolated 
or discordant fragroenta ot humanity With the 

• Jlw p 0 from rrf ,, to bind .jam 
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corrupt nature fearia a more common stinmlus than 
lore the memory 13 more tenacious of evil thin of 
good the heart remembers its fall when it has for- 
gotten the promise of restoration Hence th^worship 
of many eirly religions is inrcated with* terror and 
gloom it employs itself m deprecating the Hmne 
wrath, but seldom implores the Divine bounty Such, 
appears to liaie been tbe distinguishing feature of the 
'ibonginal and Dravidian religions m India They 
consisted of a number of local and traditionary rites, 
exlubituig little system, and altogether discordant 
frqin Brahmanism 

The faith and worship of'the uncnnltzed moun- 
taineers are still the same, though in some parts 
the name of a Hindu dmmty has been imposed 
on the local object of reverence, without essentially 
affecting the mtuhe of tbe observance * The leading 
feature of the rites still prevailing in the forests 
and mountain^ and among tbe lowest tnbea of the 
south, is demanolatr^, or the worship of evil spmts t 
Xliere is no regular priesthood, ordinarily the head 
of the village or family performs the office, but any 
one, either mile or female, may volunteer for tho 
awful privilege, and become for the time the prophet 
of tbe demon The^e persons resemble the Obi men 
of Africa, or the sorcerers of the North American 

• In T nnercUy lUms, IL* gmt lieio god of Ite H ndos is wonli pped 
•s B d«mon mth all Uie emmomes «f » supcntitjoa of lie vna the 
enemy »nd destroyer 

t It s not to be nmlentooil rtat Use gods of the countiy »i« etyl d denU 
by tbe m s onanes and other Chr at iim bat they are sorb in tho eiteem 
of tho r own wotth ppers So f»r aa Ibeae people hire any not on of God 
they eona dei him goal and good qieaV also o£ good ap nta or 

gods These howercr are set tie olgecb of the r anerillees which are 
iTOwedlT offered to the ml epirts or deni* and these are worshipped 
eipresslyierausroftheirmalgn yandpower 
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I Indians , they hare no idea, hoivever, of tlie Su* 
*^preme Being .it all worthy to be couipaied with tlie 
Great Spirit Father of men, imagined by the Bed 
Icjimn 1 

Besides ^'demons or CTil spirits, other objects are 
served, denoting povcer m its baneful operations upon 
men Ghosts, wild beasts, serpents, and even deadly 
diseases are inrohed and deprecated lAe oblations 
are sanguinary , blood and intoxicating liquors being 
indispensable Human sacndces, once frequent, are 
still only held m check by the influence of other 
religions The general idea of the worship appears 
to be to propitiate the divinity by gratifying d* 
evil passions 

No notion of the immortality of the soul, or of s 
future state of rewards and punishments, Beens to 
exist among the ahonginaU It might he thought tlist 
the worship of ghosts, or the spirits of departed meoi 
would of itself imply a belief in a future state of 
existence But these objects of superstitious dread 
are not conceived of simply as disembodied spirits, 
nor is every man supposed to exist in a disembodied 
state^ after death It is when some sudden or remarh* 
able death occurs, especially of a man notorious for 
crime or violence, that bis spirit is supposed to hsuid 
the neighbourhood, and demands to be appeased by 
saeriBce The notion la that the deceased becomes a 
devion rather than a ghost, and in fact the majority of 
the demons worshipped in Tinnevelly are supposed to 
have been once human beings, male or female The 
wowhip they require is the gratification of their old 
Eiilignant tempers in an aggravated degree A singular 
instance of this sort occurred m the case of an English 
officer who fell m the Travancore war (ad 1809), 
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and wns actually xrorsLipped as a demon, Ijeing 
propitiated by oblitiona of brandy and cberoots *»• 
Sucb transformations, hotrcver, are exceptional, the 
general idea of death, among the aboriginal nhtwna, is 
that of entire annihilation There is no tracp of 
mefempsycJiosis, the favourite creed of all Hindus 

Caste istalao unhnoirti to this system, and its 
absence is one of the notes of abcnginal descent 
It is not unusual, however, with tnbes who have 
Brahmans lirmg amongst them, so far to admit their 
pretensions as to intrast them with the direction of 
tbeic religious cetemomes The abo'^aginal worship 
will be more particularly iindsTstood from somo 
examples, taken from diSerent localities 

The Sbanars of Tmnevelly are a portion of the 
Tamil population, who are etill strangers to the 
Brahmanical religion The higher and wealthier 
classes are in a slight degree affected by the system 
which has become predominant m India, and some 
few Brahmanical feasts and ceremonies are occasionally 
observed But among the bulk of the population 
(whose ordinary employment is the cultivation of the 
palmyra tree) ♦he aboriginal demonolatryreigns yndis- 
turbed These demons, it seems, differ in taste 
One prefers the sacrifice of a goat , another of a hog , 
a third ot a cock , while those of Panar origin always 
insist upon ardent spirits They reside in trees, or 
wander m waste lands, or skulk m the thickets 
Sometimes a. rude temple, called yjccoil, or devil house, 
13 erected for their abode At others they are sup- 
posed to take possession of a human bemg diseases 
aro attributed to such possession , and exorcisms and 
vncautations ate resorted to for the cure The usual 

* • The TmneTeUy Sbuua By Eer B CilJwell. 
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emblem is a rude pyramid of earth adorned -mth 
' ivhiteivaah and red ochre , \rheii built of bnck, and 
stuccoed it assumes the shape of an obelisk, the 
angles dor^csponding mth the four cardinal pomts 
Its Veigbt 13 rarely more than eight feet and generally 
below fire Occasionally temples and idols are u«ed, 
roughly imitated from their Brahmamcal neighbours, 
and m such cases the idol accords with the monstrous 
shapes which orthodox Hiados assign to the enemies 
of the gods, or with the terrific forms of Siva or 
Durga 

Two particular'', it eeern^ are essential features m 
all demon worship-yderiI*daociDg and bloody saen 
fices The former is thus de«cnbed by an eye 
witness — 

‘ The officiating priest whoever he may happen to 
be, 13 dressed for the occasion in the vestments and 
ornaments appropriate to the particular devil wor 
shipped The object m view, m donning the demon’s 
insignia, is to stnhe terror into the imagination of the 
beholders But the par^ coloured dress and grotesque 
ornaments, the cap and indent and jingling bells of 
the performer, bear so close a resemblance to tbe 
usual adjuncts of a pantomime, that an European 
would find it difficult to looL grave The musical 
instruments, or rather the instruments of noise, 
chiefly used m tbe deni dance, are tbo tom tom, or 
ordinary Indian drum, and the horn, with occasionally 
the addition of a clarionet, when tho parties can afford 
It But the favourite instrument, because the noisiest, 
>3 that which la called ‘the bow * A senes of bells 
Of ranoas sizes is fastened to the frame of a gigantic 
oow , the strings are tightened so as to emit a musical 
no e w len struct , and the bow rests on a large empty 
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brazeu pot Tlie matrnment la phyed on by a 
plectrum, and several musicians jom in the perform- 
ance One strikes the string of the how with the 
plectrum, another produces the bass by ^riRiug the 
brazen pot with his hand, and the third keeps tim^ jind 
improves the harmony by a pair of cymbals As 
each muBicmn kindles in his work, and strives to 
outstrip his neighbour in the rapidity of his flourishes, 
and m the loudness of the tone with which he sings 
the accompaniment, the result is a tumult of fnghtlul 
sounds, such as may be supposed to delight even a 
demon*a ear 

“ "When the preparations are completed, and tho 
deni dlnce is about to commence, the music is at 
first comparatively 8low,aDd the dancer seems impassive 
ttnd swllen , and he either atanda atiil os ■aovea ahovit 
in gloomy silence Gradually, as the music becomes 
quicker and louder, hia excitement begins to rise Some- 
times, to help him to work himself up into a frenzy, 
he uses medicated draughts, cuts and lacerates his 
flesh till the blood flows, lasbes himself with a huge 
ivhip, presses a burning torch to bis breast, drinks the 
blood which flows from bis own wounds, or flnnks the 
blood of the sacrifice, puttmg the throat of the 
decapitated goat to his month Then, as if he had 
acquired nelv life, he begins to brandish his staff of 
hello, and dance with a quick but wild imsteady step 
Suddenly the ajjiatus descends There is no mis- 
taking that glare, or those frantic leaps He snorts, 
he stares, he gyrates The demon has now taken bodily 
possession of him, and though be retains the power 
of utterance and of motion, both are under tho 
demon’s control, and his separate consciousness is m 
dbeyance The bystandera signalize the event by 
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raismg a long about, attended with a peculiar vibratory 
noise, caused by tbe motion of the band and tongue, 
or the tongue alone Tbe devil dancer is noiv ivor 
ebippa'l *■ a^ a present deity, and every bystander 
consults him respecting his disease, bis wants, the 
welfare of bis absent relatives, tbe offerings to be 
made for the accomplishment of his wiskes, and, in 
short, respecting erciythiBg for which superhuman 
knowledge is supposed to be available As the devil- 
dancer acta to admiration tbe part of a maniac, it 
requires some experience to enable a person to 
interpret his dubious and unmeaning replies, his 
muttered voices, and uncouth gestures , but the 
wishes of the parties who consult him help them 
greatly to interpret his meaning 
“ Sometimes the den! dance and the deinomaeal clan • 
voi/ance ore extemporized, especially where the mass 
of the people are peculiarly addicted to devil worship, 
and perfectly familiar with the vanous stages of the 
process In such cases, if a person happen to feel the 
commencement of tbo shivering fit of an ague, or the 
vertigo of a bibous headache, his untutored imagma 
tion teaches him to think himself possesaed. He then 
sways his head from side to side, fixes bis eyes into a 
stare, puts bimself into a posture, and begins tbe 
maniac dance . and the bystanders run for flowers 
and fruit for an offering, or a cock or goat to sacrifice 
to his honour 


“The mgbt is tbe time tisuaUy devoted to the orgies 
of devidancing , particular nights heing appropriated 
to the worehip „£ parhcular dents And as the 
number of devils worahipped ,n districts, 

equal to the number of tbe ivorsbippers. and as every 
act ot worship ,s accompaiued with the monotonons 
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4 in of drums and the bray of horns^ the stillness of 
the night, especially during the prevalence of cho- 
lera, or any other epidemical disease, is^ fitqpenily 
broken by a dismal uproar, more painful to heat on 
account of the associations connected with it, than 
on account^of its unpleasant effect on the ear and 
nerves ”* 

The witness here borne to the fall of man and the 
subjugation of his faculties to evil, being “taken captive 
by the devil at hia will,” is too obvious and aflheting 
to need pointing out Xet this darkness is not with- 
out a witness — broken indeed and obscure — to the 
True Light of man The Shanar is far too ignorant to 
frame for himself the doctnne of a vicarious atone- 
ment, yet ID the otjier essential element of hts 
worship, the Christian will not fail to recognise this 
inborn craving of the, guilty heart Tbo nte of sacri- 
fice 13 performed in the following manner — 

“ The animal, which is to be offered m sicrifice, is 
led to the altar of the devil-temple adorned with red 
ochre ind garlands of flowers A pot of water is 
dashed upon it to test its acceptableness If it shakes 
itself, S 3 the astonished creature can scarcely help 
doing, it as prouemneed fit fot sacrifice Ordiuatily 
tile animal 8 head is separated from its body by a 
single stroke of a bill hook , the sacrifice beiug con- 
sidered unacceptable to the demon if more than one 
blow 13 required He decapitated body is then held 
up, 80 that all the blood it contains may flow out upon 
the demon’s altar The sacrifice being now completed, 
the animal is cut up on the spot and made into curry, 
and, wiih the addition of the boiled rice and fruit 
offered to the demon on the same occasion, forms a 

•ThoTiDaeTcUj-gi^iOsr, By Her B Xonloa,l?50 
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sacred meal, of wlneli all who have joined m the sacri 
ilce receive a share 

“ Thotsole object of the sacndce is the removal of 
the devd s inger, or of the calamities which his anger • 
brings down It should be distmctl/ understood that 
BTcnficea are never ofiered on account of the sins of 
the worshippers, and that the devil s anger is not sup 
posed to be excited by any moral offence The religion 
of the Shanars, such aa it is, has no connexion with 
morals The most common motive in sacrificing to 
the devil is that of obtaining relief in sickness , and 
in that case at least the rationale of the nte is suffi 
ciontly clear It consists in offering the demon Ide 
for life, blood for blood The demon thirsts for the 
life of its rotary, or for that of his child , ond by fl 
little ceremony and ehow.of rc3*pect, a little music, and 
a little coaxing he may he prevailed upon tQ be content 
with the life of a goat instead Accordingly a goat is 
s'lcnficed, its blood is poured out upon the demon's 
altar, aud the offerer goes free ’ • 

Another and more frightful form of aboriginal 
worship IS found among th© Khonds of the Gootnsur 
territory The objects of their wotsliip include the 
moon, the deity of war, and the Hindu goddess Kali 
The favourite divinity, however, is the earth, in the 
cultivation of which this branch of the Hravidian 
fimily has attained -to considerable proficiency In 
order to induce their god to yield them an abundant 
Imiist. a nic called Meriah is annually performed, 
Il'ich 13 no other than n human Bacrifice Tor this 
purpose children of both sexes aro purchased, or 
KiUinppcd, from neMhbounng tribes, a foreigner being 

ecnicd csienlial The inltmled \ ictims aro carefully 

* n* Tuianri t 
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reared and guarded in villages appropriated to this 
use At'the appointed season a feast is held, with 
drunken and bcenhoua revellings, for tw^ days 
during which the victim is indulged with eicry sSnsfial 
gratification On the third he is brought out ^nd 
hound to a stake or tree, and, at an appointed signal, 
the savage *Khond3 rush m with their knives, hack 
away ‘slices from the yet living body, and hasten to 
bury them, warm and palpitating, in their fields 
Large numbers of wretched captives were formerly 
immolated m this infamous manner, but the British 
government having prohibited the practice as murder, 
the law has been upheld by sevtral military expe 
ditions, m the course of which many j oung persons of 
both sexes destmed to this horrible fate, have been 
discovered aud released The infatuated Khonds, 
however, adhere to their bloody nte with a ferocious 
pertmacity , and from the difficulty of gaming access 
to their fastnesses, in the jungle, it may be feared 
that these atrocities are still occasionally perpe- 
trated 

On the Neilghemes the Todas, like all other 
aboriginal tnbes, are without temples, idola, or 
priests A ceretaony is performed m their dairies, 
which 13 conjectured to be designed to propitiate the 
qentvs loci by oblations of milk, and a bell, hung up 
in the same place, is regarded with veneration They 
abstain from flesh, using their cattle only for milk, 
and ordinarily treating them with much kindness 
But at certain seasons a general slaughter takes place, 
which may possibly be an act of worship to the ma?ies 
of their ancestors On these occasions the Todas 
a scmblo their cattle m large herds, and, after a kind 
of festival, they fall upon the beasts with clubs and 
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l)dat them to death The carcasses are left on the 
spot for other natirea to dupose of This singular 
cerernoiy can hardly be called a sacrifice, smee it is 
not kfiown*that any notioa of a divinity, good or bad, 
13 irfixed up with it But it ta not impossible that 
it may be the lingering memorial of former heca 
tombs, and be connected with a part ol the inde* 
spread demonolatry of ancient India Bites of a 
similar description wereprobably observed throughout 
India, until they were superseded by the more elabo 
rate, though scarcely more enlightened, system of the 
Brahmans 


This religion professes to be founded on the 
Vedas and other holy wntmgs, which nro popularly 
supposed to contain one unalterable revelation 
of the Divine will In ^lat of fact, however, 
these works are of vinous antiquity, and replete with 
incongruous and even antagonistic, sentiments wbiio 
the religion of the Vedas has long practically ceased 
to evist The Shastras (or Dharma Shastras*) may bq 
divided into three ebsses,— 1 Ihe Vedas, 2 The 
Institutes of Manu , and 3* The Puranas AU of these 
are regaraed by the Hindus with an indiscriminate 
reverence, and believed to proceed from the same 
source The slightest examination of thoir contents 
would prove them do be eeparateii by many bentunes 
m point of date, and, m fact, to belong to different 
systems of religion 

1 The Vedas are the most ancient and revered, being 
^id to proceed immediately from the four mouths of 
iiraUraa it is ei on contended that they are literally and 
truly a part of ha essence They are four m number , 
• Eqm»4leBt to Senftmi or Sotj/ Scrtplkrc4 
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tilt the last 13 of inferior authority, md the second and 
tliir J are largely copied from tho first Perhaps they are 
rather to ho regarded as four editions of one itorh , 
the oldest and most authentic is called tlnj Sitj 
Teda All four contain compilations ohrioji^ly 
of difitrcnt dates, •which ore behcred to hare been 
arnngod ii^their present form by ono Vyasa m tho 
fourteenth centurj before the Christian aira * This 
IS probably tho date of the Aryan immigration, 
and the Vedas may he supposed to represent tho 
religious' news and practices of that race Being 
written in Sanscrit — tho older portions in a dialect 
which only a few of tho roost learned Shastns 
understand— the Vcdis arts m fact but ^ery little 
known to tbo Brahmans themselves, and it may bo 
doubted whether a single perfect copy exists in 
llindustin 

Each Veda consists of two parts 1, tho Sanhta 
or .l/i/n/w, which is a collection of hymns (called 
SuUat) ranging over n long period of time, and 
ctpre'»3iag tho religions aspirations of tho earliest 
Aryans and 2 tho JJirtAm/rnft, consisting of rules for 
the u«o of the Jivmns, with ritual directions and com- 
ments esplaiiator) of tlio sacriGccs clearly written 
long after the hjmns thcmsclrcs were m circulation, 
and including doctrines and precepts for which littlo 
or no foundation appears in their text Tlio Brahmins, 
however, consider all as an intcgnl portion of tho 
ViMa and tho ninio is commonly extended to more 
than fifty mystical and roelaphvsical works of still 

*Th*llr*li“i'Hi» tltk-rsBc-aml of lli«V F>1> to IheojwB n- of (he 
K» \dj 1 u( Mr ColerMs" rroT<>i (be •olii |u,l f<. nts 
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later date termed Upanuhais, and exhibiting “an 
entirely different state of the Hindu mind from that 
'which the test of the Vedas sprang from and encoiin 
raged. * 

'(he Venaa are further encumbered by a cloud of 
supplementary and dependent works called Vedangat, 
Sutras Durst arts, etc, whose contentj are little 
known and ‘the study of which would furnish occu- 
pation for a long and laborious life ’ t Some of these 
u orl 3 are (inth littlo apparent endence) ascribed to 
■\yasa, among irhich is the Dhajauat Gita, some 
times called tbo fifth Vedi, which teaches the pm 
theistical system, termed \edanti8m The contents 
of these several works are so inconsistent and contra 
dictory, that they can hardly be thought to belong to 
the same religion, yet all are mdiscnminately quoted 
as '* Vedas ” and popularly taken to be the foundation 
of the existing Hindu creed and worship 

ThoBig Vtda IS now in course of publication edited 
bv professor bias Muller of Oxford, and a portion of 
its banhita, or collection of hymns, has been rendered 
into loglish by proRssor 31 II IVilson The 
Hughah reader is thus enabled to examine a largo 
part of this, the primiHTO and most authentic, Veda , 
but lie will examine it in vain for that -wliich the 
Brahmans declare to bo tho fundamental doctrine of 
their religion, // c umtg and •pintmhtg of tic supreme 
Such expressions as "creator oftheunnerso” 
d mbtless occur in some of tho hvmns, but they •arc 
addressed to different deities, and tho explanation that 
all tho gods are but fonns of the Supreme, cannot b® 
admitted with any regard to tho clear and iinifurm 
language of the text Tire, air, and tho other cK- 

«I 0 • rr*f*(« h, Itjlfd.s.alilli, » 11/ A, 
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inents, ■mth their oSapnng and attendants, are in- 
volved m the lan^age of undisguised polytheism 
The greater number of the hymns are m honour of 
Agnt, the god of fire, and Indra, the god fhe aif , 
the former presiding over the ritea of religion, the 
latter fighting the battles of hia votaries and destroy- 
ing their eflemiea The sun also i? worshipped by 
the names of Vxshnu, Surga, and Sautn, though 
he 13 not so prominent an object of adoration as 
in some other ancient systems of religion I/esser 
gods and demigods are introduced, the number of 
which, according to the ordinary reckoning, is thirty- 
three But one passage declares that “ three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty nine divimtits haie 
uorshipped Agni , they have spnnUed him with 
melted butter , they have spread for him the sacred 
grass, and have seated bun upon it as their mmistrant 
pneat "• 

The deities appear to have been worshipped in pri 
rate dwellings before a sacred fire , on which account 
Agni 18 termed the messenger and pnest of the gods, 
the receiver of the sacnGcial viands The usual 
offerings were clarified butter sprinkled on the fire (or 
on the sacred grass which strewed^ the floor), and 
copious libations of the juice of the acid asclepias, 
called soma, or the “ nxooa plant, ^ which when, 
fermented, forms a strong spirituous beverage The 
residue of the oblations was consumed hy the wor- 
shippers , and the languago la which the gods are 
urged again and again to "drink the soma juice,” 
indicates no great moderation in the potations of 
their votaries 

Tlio rites were performed by a band of Jtoiris 

•RigTedaSBuJuU AilitaXaS, AdJiyajal, B ix TTi/Mn.uj 7 
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(involtera), varying from sayen to eisteen, who pre- 
sented the ofFeriDga and recited the appropriate hymn 
On some occasions, animal sacrifices were used, the 
ftesh. of ^hich was partaken of by the worshippers 
Three hundred bnlTaloea are mentioned as a holocaust 
to Indra and another Sukta specifies the pre^enta 
tion of the fat or marrow to Agni Antraal food was 
then undoubtedly m use, the flesh of wild cattle 
IS given to the pious who have recourse to Indra 
for food,* and that of the cow is said to be the 
chief t A modem Brahman would explain this of the 
products of the cow, milk and butter , but professor 
Wilsou understands it literally of beef 
In one passage, distinct mention is made of 
laenjlee being contemplated, though not actually pe^ 
petrafed The intended victim, when bound to the 
stake, and about to be immolated by his own father, 
a Bishi, who bad sold bis son for the bornd purpose 
from distress, appeals to tbo gods m a senes of 
hymns J and is ultimately liberated by Indrn The 
sacnGie was claimed by Varum, the appeal may 
intimate tbe opposition of some of the officiating 
priests to thO inhutnan nte 


In two of the Vcdic hymns, reference is made 
0 the sacrifice of a iorse, denominated Astcamedha, 
a nte which has been introduced to the En^h-h 
reader in Southey's “ Curse of Kehama ” The ammal 
is described as led forth covered with a cloth adorned 
tnth^ldon trappings, and preceded by a goat which 
15 offered to Indra and Pushan (or Agni) as ft 
preliminary nte, anoounciDg the saenfleo to the 
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goda The horse is led thricc round the oacriBcial 
fire, and then immolated bj" the blow of an axe, with 
the exclamation Vaslint Tlie carca's 13 cut up and 
cooked, partly on the spit, and parti} in ^ lauldrtan 
Ihc dripping, rcceiTcd on the sacred gra's and»ca«t 
into the fire, is said to bo “ given to the longing 
gods ” The remainder is eaten by the partakers 
of the rite Peculiar motives are attached to this 
rite in some of the later Shastras, one of which forms 
the subject of Southey’s poem But none of these 
are countenanced by the Ycda, where tlio supplication 
IS tho same with that of other sacrifices “ ilay 
this horse bnn » to us all sustaining wealth, with , 
abundance of cows, of excellent horses, and of male 
offspring, raa\ tbexpicitcd steed bring us exemption 
fTom wKlvednws , may i\\vs offtted an oWatmn 
procure foe us bodily \igour”* 

TIiq hymns which express theso supplications, and 
which were probably sung dunng the performance of 
the sacnfice,'aro arranged in stanzas, m various metres, 
and without much connexioD Tho name of the author 
is affixed to each, refuting at once tho fiction so gene- 
rally received, that the Vedas proceeded bodily from 
Brahma, and are a portion of his substance These 
authors are termed Btsbis and saints, respecting whom 
manyfables were recounted in after times The Veda 
itself attaches to them no peculiar inspiration A 
few translations will give the best notion of theso 
celebrated compositKTQS, which, forming m fact tho 
true Veda, are entitled to the highest authority with 
every Hindu • 

1 I glonfj Agni, the high pnest of the sacnfico, 
* llig Teds SuUnta AslitaXk S, Adhytja 3, S ti W* ij 120 
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the divine the tninistrant, who presents the ohlation 
(to the gods) and is the possessor of great wealth 

2 that Agni who is to be celebrated by both 
anAent andjinodern sages, conduct the gods hither 

8 * Through Agm, the worshipper obtains that 
affluence winch increases day by day, which is tho 
source of fame, and the multiplier of mankind 

4 Agni the unobstructed sacrifice, of which thou 
art on every side the protector, assuredly reaches the 
gods 

5 Hay Agni, the presenter of oblations, the at 
tamer of knowledge, he who is true, renowned, and 
divine, come hither with the gods 

G Whatever good thou maycst, Agni, bestow upon 
tlie giver (of the obJatioo), that verily, Angiras, ehall 
revert to thee 

7 We approach thee, Agni, with reverential 
homage m our thoughts daily, both morning and 
cveorng 

8 Thee, the radiant, the protector of sacrifices, the 

constant illuminator of trutli, incrC 3 Sinf» in thine own 
dwelling ° 

9 Agni, bo unto us easy of access, as is a father to 
his son, bo ever present with us for our good • 


1 Agni, hko patnmonial wealth, is the giver of 
ood , he 13 a director, like the instructions of ono 
learned m scripture, bo rests m tho sacrificial 
chamber hko a wclcoino guest, and, like an officiating 
priest, ho brings pro«perily on the bouso of the 
worshipper 

'• '‘I™ ‘k” Sun, -nlio Inows It" 
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nes) in all encountcra , like nature, he la unchangeahle, 
and, like soul, la the source of happiness ho 13 ever 
to be chenslied 

0 He who, like the divine (Sun), is thg dhpporter 
of the universe, abides on earth like a pnnee (sur* 
rounded by) faithful Inends , m his presence men sit 
down like aona ui the dwelling of a parent, and (in 
punty he resembles) an irreproacbable and beloved 
wife 

4 Such ak thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled m their dwellings, m secure places, 
*aud ofiVr upon thee abundant (sacnficial) food Do 
thou, in whom is all eiist?nce, be the bearer of riches 
(for our advantage) 

5 Jlay thy opulent worshippers, Agni, obtain 
(abundant) food , may the learned (who praise thee), 
and ofior thee (oblations), acquire long life , may wo 
gain m battles booty from our foes, presenting their 
portion to the gods for (the acquisition of) renown 

0 The cows, lovmg (Agm who has come to the hall 
of sacrifice) sharing his splendour, have brought with 
full udders (tbcir milk), to be drunk The nvers, 
soliciting his good iviU, ba\e flowed from a distance in 
the vicinity of tho mountaio 

T (The gods) wboato entitled to wcfrabip, soliciting 
thj good inll, have intrusted to thee, resplendent 
Agni, the (sacnficial) food, and (for the due observance 
of sacred rites) they have made the night and morning 
of different colours, or black and purple 
8 Slay we, mortals, whom thou hast directed (to 
the performance of vacnflccs) for the sake of nches, 
hccorco opulent filling heaven and earth, and the 
firmament (with thy radiance) thou protcctest tho 
wlio’c world like a (sheltering) shade • 
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9 Defended, Agni, bj thee, may we destroy the 
horses (of our enemies) by (onr) horses, their men by 
(our) men, their sons by (our) sons , and may our sons, 
learned hn^ inheritors of ancestral wealth, lire for a 
hundred winters ■* 

10 May these our praises, sapient Agm, be grateful 
to thee, both in mind and heart , may we be competent 
to detain thy well-supporting wealth, offering upon 
thee their share of the (sacrificial) food to the gods t 

1 May he, who is the showerer of desires, who is 
CO dweller with (all) energies, <he supreme ruler over 
the vast heaven and earth, the sender of water, -and to 
be invoked m battles , may Indra, associated ivith the 
Maruts J be our protection 

2 May he, whose course, like that of the sun, is 
not to be overtaken, who m every battle is the slayer 
of Ins foes, the witherer (of opponents), who ivith bis 
swilt moving friends (the winds) is the most bountiful 
(of givers) , may Indra, associated with the Maruts, 
be our protection 

3 May he, whose rays, powerful and unattainable, 
issue forth like those of the sun, milking (the clouds) , 
lie who 18 victorious over his adversaries, triumphant 
by his manly energies , may Indra, associated with the 
Maruts, ho our protection 

4 IIo IS tho swiftest among the swift, most bounti 
ful amongst the bountiful, a fwnd with friends, vcnc 
rablo among those who daim veneration, and pre- 
eminent among those deserving of praise , may Indra, 
associated with tho Maruts. be our protection 

u«to.u IhanortlK-rnorffmofti# 
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5 Migbtj- with the Budraa, aa if with his sons, 
Tictorioiia in battle ever his enemies, and sending 
down with his co dwellers (the waters which are pro 
ductive of) food, Indra, associated with*the Mafuts, 
be our protection * 

C May he, the represser of (Inwtile) wrath, the 
author of jwar, the protector of the good, the mvohed 
of many, aharo with our people on this day, the (light 
of the) sun , may Indra, aaaociated with the Maruts, 
be our pTotection 

7 Him, his allies, the Maruts, animate in battle , 
him, men regard ns the preserver of then* property, 
ho alono presides over every act of worship, may 
Indra, a«3ociated with the Maruts, be our protection 

8 To him, a leader (to victory) bis worshippers 
apply in contests of strength for protection and for 
wealth as he grants them the light (of conquest) in 
the bewildering darkness (of battle) , may Indra, as- 
sociated with the Maruts, be our protection 

9 IVith his left hand ho weslrains the malignant, 
with hi3 right he receives the (sacnCcial) offerings, ho 
13 the giver of riches, (when propitiated) by one who 
celebrates his praise, may Indra, associated with tho 
Slarnfs, be our protection 

10 He, along with his attendants, is a benefactor , 
ho IS quickly recognised byallmento dav, through his 
chariots , by his manly energies he is victor over unruly 
(adversaries) , may Indm, associated with the Maruts, 
bo our protection 

11 Imoked by many, bo goes to battle with his 
kinsmen, or with (followere) not of his kindred , he 
secures the (triumph) of tho«e who trust in him and 
of their sons and grandsons , may Indra, assocnied 
with the blaruts, be our jntrtectiou 

r 2 
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12 lie IS tlic wieWcr of the lliundcrbolt, the »lajer 
of robbers A-arful and fierce knowing many thing', 
much eulogised and mighty, and, liko the soma juicc, 
inspiring the five classis of beings* with ngour, may 
Indr^ a'sociateJ with the Maruts be our protection- 

13 lira thunderbolt draws cncs (from his cneuies), 
he is the sender of good waters, bnllian^ as (the 
luminary) of hearca, the thundcrer, the promoter of 
benefieent acts, upoo him do donations and nchw 
attend , may Indra, associated with the ^laruts, beour 
protection 


1 1 Jlay be, of whom the exeellent measure (of all 
things) through etrength, eternally and cTcrywhere, 
chenshes heaven and cartb, propitiated by our acts, 
convey us beyond (cni), may Indn, aswiated with 
the Jlaruts, be our protection 

nop men, nor waters, have reached 
the limit of the strength of that benelleent (dinnity) > 
for he surpas-es both earth and heaven by bis foe 
coaaiio,ag(ni,gbt), may Indra, associated with the 
ilanits, be our protection 
16 The red and black coursers, long limbed, well 
wpaMoned, and celestial, and hame-sed, weU pleased, 
to the yoke of the chariot in which the showerer of 
benefits is conveyed, for the enrichment of Bijrasira, 
and m recognized amongst human hosts 

Indra ebowerer (of benefits), the Yar'hagiras 
^yraswa a*d bis companions, Ambarisha, Sahadeva, 
lihayamana and Soradhas, address to thee this pro 
pitiatory praise * ^ 

^18 India, who is mroled by many, attended by the 

tlm term lo aeoote ih. fonr c«t«, Sralmiu, 
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moTiDg (Jranits) baving attacked the Dasyus aod the 
Simyus, <ile^tlieniivith his thunderbolt, thethunderer 
then divided the fields with hw white complcxioned 
friends, and rescued the sun, and set free the water* 

19 Jlay Indra be daily our Tiodicator, atid may we, 
with uiidnerted course, enjoy (abundant) food, and 
may Ultra ^^arccna, Aditi — occau, earth, and hearen 
— pre'erve it to us * 

2 Dij by day we inrhke thedocrof good works for 
our protection, as a good milch con for the milking 
(is called hy the milker) 

2 Drinker of the soma juicc, come to our (daily) 
rites, and drink of the libatiou, the satisfactiou of 
(thee who art) the bestower of riches, is Tcnly (the 
cause of) the gift of cattle 
8 recognize thee m the midst of the right- 
minded, who are nearest to thee come to us, passus 
not by to reveal (tbyself to others) 

4 Qo, worshipper, to the wise and uninjured Indra, 
who bestows the best (of blessings) on thy friends, 
and ask him of the (fitness of the) learned (priest 
who recites his prai«e) 

5 Let our ministers, earnestly performing las wor- 
ship, exclaim, Depart, yc renlers, from hence and 
every other place (where he is adored) 

G Destroyer of foes let our enemies say wo are 
prosperous , let men (congratulate us) , may we ever 
abide m the felicity (denred from the favour) of 
Indra 

7 Ofier to Indra, the pervader (of every nte of 
hliation), the juice that is present (at the three cere 
monies), the grace of the sacnfice, the exhilarator of 

* Big Teds Bsnliaa AAUlia 1, 7 S tu. IT i 23<) 
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mankind, the perfecter of the act, the favounte of 
(that Indra) n-ho gives bappme«3 (to the offerer) * 

8 Having drunk, Satakratu, of this (soma juice), 
thou bwamest the slayer of the Vntras , thou de- 
fendest the wamor m battle 

9 We offer to the Satakratu, the mighty m battle, 
(sacnfieial) food for the acquirement, Indj;!, of nche« 

20 Sing unto that lodra, who is the protector of 
wealth, the mighty, the accomplisher of good deeds, 
the fnend of the offerer of the libation 


The people whose religious views are represented 
in these hymns were undoubtedly much in advance of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of India They were oc 
quainted with, some of the more obvions phenomena 
of the heavens and the sea, and had attained a higher 
mental and physical development , but they were ai 
certainly ignorant of the theology and philosophy of 
the Brahmana Their religion was a form of the old 
elemental worship prevalent in the early stages of the 
general decline from the knowledge of the true God 
From this position the reasoning of after ages was able 
to re ascend to the raonotheiatical idea, aud so con 
eluded the other objects of adoration to be mam 
festations of the Supreme, but as far as the pnroitiro 
Aryans and their Veda a concerned, there is good 
reason to doubt if they ever dreamed of any other 
ivmity than the gods to whom thoir sacrifices were 
paw and their mvocations addressed 
2 A wholly diflercnt state of opinion and social 
wganuation appear* in the second portion of the 
tda, called Srahmano, and the change w ta 
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great as tc/ require a Tery consideratle period of 
time for its development A plnlosopliy had no^v 
ansen ascribing the creation of the universe, in- 
cluding the divinities popularly adorb^, *to dhe 
Supreme Being, who ofiered himself under vanous 
manifestations to the knowledge and worship of the 
creatures •Without displacing the deities of the 
ancient hymns, or interfering with the established 
rites, a new meaning and value were asserted to the 
existing worship, while a more elaborate ritual invested 
its ceremonies To enforce the observance of these 
religious Tites is the mam object of the Brahmana 
Tor this purpose detached texts of the earlier hymns 
are cited, m a way which shows they hid been long ra 
posaessioQ of tbd popular reverence, and their mean 
«)g IS amplified by comments, drawn from argument or 
tradition, ahtch constitute, m fact, a new theology 
It IS pretended, mdeed, that this portion of the Sbas 
tras serves but to embody the oral tradition which 
always accompanied and explained the primitive 
hymns But this dogma, besides overthrowing the 
position that the written Tedv came complete from 
the mouth of Brahma, and is a part of his substance, 
IS contradicted by internal evidence, which has satisfied 
Europein inquirers that the Brahmana has not “ the 
slightest claim to bo regarded as the counterpart and 
contemporary of the Sanhita, or as an integral part 
of the Tcda, undcrslanding by that expression the 
primitive record of the religious belief and observ- 
ances and of the archaic institutions of Hindu 
socictj ”• 

Tho Jnsliluiet of Manu embody the system ela- 
borated in the Brahmana and TJpanishads, in tho 
• r«f2«> to prefesMt WaM*.«Tr»MUl!on ©r j r<tfa Sanitla 
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shape of a complete code of cml and religious law 
It iras compiled ahout the ninth century before the 
Christian lera * 

The docljane of the Supreme Being is here ahtnow 
ledged as the foundation of all theology The Deity 
la described in tho most eialted language He is the 

Great God, — the omnipotent, omniscidht Owe, — 
the Lord who goes through nil worlds incappble of 
decay , the pure Srahm, — the mysterious Being in 
whom the universe perpetually exists, in whom it is 
absorbed, from whom it issues ” “ Ho is perfect truth 
perfect happiness, without equal , immortal, absolute 
unity, whom neither speech can describe, nor niicd 
compreheod , the causing Cause, the Creator, Pre- 
Mrrer, Transformer of all thing!,, sueh is the Great 
One The Institutes declare it to he “ the principal 
duty of man to obtain from the TJpani had a true 
ktOTledge of the Supreme Being,* f and texts are 
adduced, as in tho Brahmana, from the earlier Suktcj 
to support this position 

A fimou, ciamplc ot the mode in wheh IbfB 
jnm.tive compositions nro mad, to yield a recondite 
siBnificatton Bulled to llic genius of the note learnilia 
IS s^n m the Gajufn, a Ter-o whicli, as it stands in 
the Todi, IS thus simple translated ■■ IVo meditate on 
that desirable light of the dinne Snritn, mho inllnenees 
our piona ntes " J Santa is the snn, nnd the ps“sBC 
appears to bo an luroeation of that luminary to shed 
Ins bcni^ant influences on tho euslomuT rites , the 
imsoplnsticated Huidns still employ tho To'rse.lnth no 
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other signification* The Brahtnana, however, have 
disco\ereil m this simple aspiration a deep spiritual 
mystcrj It is declared to contain the essence of all 
religion, and to be an. indispensable portion jf the daily 
prayers Being too sacred to bo repeated at length, 
the mystical syllable or Om, has been invented as 
its &\ib‘'titiite, and is pronounced with an extraordinary 
reverence This tnliteml word, expressing (we are 
told) tho three powers of divinity — creation, presetva 
tio«, and destruction, — comprehends every deity, for 
m fact there is only one divinity, the great soul 
So great is its power, that “ sixteen suppressions of 
the breath wlnlo Ibo holiest of texts is repeated, with 
tho three mighty words, and the tnhtcral syUohle, 
absolve even the slayer of a Brahman from hie hidden 
faults ’ t After all, this mvslic syllable, liho tho 
Gayatri itself, had rcfi.rcnce, according to air TV 
Jones, to tho sun , the three letters representmg 
tho hfat, 1 fpitf and Jlnme of the great luminary of 
nature 

Tho theory of JIanu w, that the self existing power 
called I»f'fl7<ri(neuter) wUhathoughtcreitedthewater'?, 
mwliich ho placed a productno seed Irom this camo 
tho tnumlane eyy, in which the Supremo Being was 
himself born as ^ro^mir, the masculmo impersonation 
of the godhead he created the heavens and tho 
earth, and assigned the names and occupations of the 
ecvt ral creatures * A number of other deities, with a 
cloud of inftnor spirits, genii, nymphs, and demons, 
were al<o created by Brahma IIis creation is to 
endure for a vast period, called kolpa, at tho close of 
which Brahma hun'ilfu again to bo absorbed into tho 

• rrefwr WlMtt* Ftebe* loTol.3 
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creation to a Creator, and from tlie Divine attributes 
to the Being m whom they must inhere, they ivere not 
content to rest in the Person of God hut would spe 
culate further upon hia Essence rtom the 

active Creator of the umverae they ascended, to Srah i, 
the Absolute and Infini te whom at one moment 
they found* to be everything, at another nothing 
■\Vith him nothing could be added or duxunisbed 
the Absolute and the Infinite could hold no relations 
with dependent and finite creatures Creation thus 
became an impossibility to the Supreme and Brahma, 
to whom the worh was assigned, was accordinglj only 
a mamfestatioQ aninfenor and temporary God Thus, 
having reasoned from nature uj> to nature s God, ’ 
the presumptuous sages reasoned doun again from 
their own conception of God to find he could enter 
into no relation with themselves or the universe to 
winch they belonged “ The true doctrine of the 
Vedas (they declared) is that the Supreme Spirit has 
nothing to do with the creatures, or the creatures 
with him • This was the result of seeliing to find 
out God by the light of philosophy instead of reio 
lation The consequence was to darhea rather than 
illuminate mankind The True Object of worship uas 
declared to be unattainable , and men were eihorted 
to address their hopes and feats to the traditional 
deities as partial manifestations of tbo inacce'isihlo 
Supreme In tin*! teaching lay the fruitful germ of 
all the subsequent idolatry and debasement of the 
llindus 

Another conception dcTCloped hy Brahmanical phi- 
losophy, without being so much as alluded to m the 

• Tb«se u« the worda of KepHs, Qm B»t re commenlstor on the 
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Tedas, lias succeeded m rooting itself m the popular 
mind, where ic forms at thia day the most unuer«al 
article of Hindu belief This is the tenet of tnetm- 
peyel oAs, or traasmigrabon of souls, supposed to haTc 
taken its rise m Egypt, whence it was imported luto 
Greece by Pytliagoras about fire centuries before 
Christ There 13 ground for thinking, however, that 
this tenet onginatcd with the Brahmans in India, from 
whence it spread into Egypt, and indeed over the 
larger portion of mnnl-md 
That it was part of the “ wisdom of the 
turns" in the time of Moses, and so passed into 
the general belief of the children of Israel, has 
been the opinion of many learned persons 2 *® 
passage from the inspired Scriptures can be sd 
duced in its support, but in the apocryphal book 
entitled the Wisdom of Solomon, it appears in nn 
mistakable language, where the author says of bun 
self, that “being a witty child, and having a good 
spirit, or rather being good, I came into a bod; 
undefiled "• The schools of the Pharisees held the 
same opinion in the time of our Saviour, whom «omB 
supposed to be a reappearance of the spirit of B'jah. 
othere of Jeremub, or one of the prophets t And 
that it was a prevalent opmiou among the people, 
woidd appear from the question of the disciples. 
“Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he rtas 
bom bhnd ? t In short, it appears that while soma 
of the Old Testament saints were unquestionably 
favoured vnth fflmjtM of the truth, the nature of the 
human soul, and of tho life to come, was not 

* l^~l»SOTa of VolfCTBpQ, Yul J 5 20 
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anywliere generally tno^n till revealed by Jesus 
C nnisT * 

Tbe tenet appears to bare beea vanously modified 
by the ancient Egyptians, the EabbmicalaJens, and 
the Indian Brahmans All agreed that the spints of 
men are emanations from the Great Spirit, not called 
into being lis they are successively born into this 
norld, but created all together m the beguming of 
the unnerse, and destined to continue their sepa 
rated conscious enstence till again absorbed into the 
Dimdo Essence The Egjptians seem to have first 
held that thva absorption, took place at the death of 
each individual, the vital spark of thought then 
rctunung to the source from which it came, and 
disappearing as a drop of water is dissolved m the 
ocean It appearing, however, that this doctrine fur- 
nished hut an inadequate check on the excesses of 
men on this side the grave, the defect was supplied 
b) tho mventiou of an intermediate senes of trans- 
migrations The wicked were alarmed by a courso 
of ehamo and Buffenog, interposed before the finol 

* It 111 cam bMn rnaarkod (bat th» aanct oni ct * future life, tbeugb 
ted t<T tbs^alnuthi lol fre^Q-oO; •lla’Ud to intbe rtelme end. the 
Prapbett era nowbere employed in (he ts'n end isit tnt ont delivered at 
Moont S nai S sbnp Warburten bat foonded on the omiisloo an ar^ment 
for the d nsc legation ofbloaet «bom be (opposes to bate des gnedl^aup 
pm»ed tbe dootnne of judjEarat to come in order to atabe the ered t of h » 
duproiat on on tbeblets ngi andenraea St eoold realize m thiabf Otben 
rooee nag aiuh a auppmi on of unportent truth to be Soeonaiatest mtb the 
«1 araclrt of % t-actier inajnred Ood nreonnl far the omisaion on the 
and (bat Ibe law waa dea goed fra pattern or miniature of lie Dir no 
gnrrramnit m general andeoaM therebre appeal to do aanct ana bepond 
iUelf Some hare Imagined Moaee himself to be bat imyeTfecOy Intbnned 
enlhefti ureatalei bol ifthe (met of (ranam gmt'on waa at that tune (ta 
noaj lb Bkl generallj hrU by tbe larael tee a mOt re may be ang^rated fJr 
laaCenee more eon, ilml a iblhomepiration of Ibe lawgirtr To apeak 
in grnrral Irrm* mltht he to lend conalena re to the preraihpg error; 
•bua a more | art eolar eiplana !■ n mght antio pale myaler-ea aliu.U «e 
only to be retenltd by t‘e bp nl orCb»t 
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being conducted after death before lojn« the 3udgo 
of tlio dead, IS Bcutcnccd b} him, according to its 
deserts, to either one or other of these abodes of bliss 
or torment either, boweTcr, is its etcriyl portiob, 
hut, after remaining a sufficient time satisfy the 
surplus merits of its good deeds in the one case, or to 
atone for sbmc portion of its sms m the other, the 
spirit retuens to rener? its probation on earth by 
being born in another body The general opinion is, 
thit some millions of such births in other shapes, 
must bo undergone before it is permitted to resume 
llie bumnu form During this cjcle the soul may 
inhabit the bodies of beasts of prey or other antmaU, 
reptile-*, birds, Cshe^, in»ccts, and even trees, romerds, 
or stones The rules bj which the Borer'll conditions 
arc allotted may be judged of by the folloinng extract 
from tlio Institutes — 

“binucrs of tlio first degree, haring passed through 
terrible rigours of torture in hell for a \orj long 
period, arc condemned to tbo following births tlio 
(thyer of a Urahman to bccomo a dog, boar, a^s, camel, 
bull, go it, ebcep, or bird, according to the circum 
stances of bis crimo, a Drabmnn who has drunk 
epintuous lujuors to be a norm, in-cct, or moth , a 
linn who steals corn to be a rat , if ho Etc ala imlk, a 
croi-,. one who censures his spiritual guide must be 
bom an n«3 , one who steals the gold of n pnest la 
to pass a thousand tunes into the bodies of spider*, 
reptiles, snakes, crocoddes, and demons hrtnj on 
Hood" 

Tho highest ‘ta^e in which one can bo bom again is 
t’ at of a Brahman Tho soul which has attaiued to 
lie higlt^t Swnrga, after enjoying its appointed 
II i*a*ua of 11 Tnu«t return, to earth and Complete 
O 2 
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its probation m this exalted and sacred caste, before it 
can return to tbe Divine Essence It is only as a 
Erabman that it can attain the perfect knowledge of 
tbb Suprerje Being, wlucli at once extinguishes tlie 
motions and the essence of sin The spirit then lo'ea 
all worldly desires and bodily passions, and dyiug^o i* 
once “ reunited to tbe Deity ’ This pbrr^e, intended 
to express the supreme felicity, is still illustrated by 
tbe figure of a drop of water falling into tlie sea and 
becoming absorbed, or, again, the Brahman niU 
demand “What have I in my hand? It is air lojen 
my fingers, where is it ? ” These metaphors are 
designed to teach the cessation of all personal identity 
The spirit received bach again into tbe Divine Essence, 
from which it issued at the creation, is no longer sub 
ject to transmigration It can never again posse’s s 
conscious and separated existence , in fact, it is 
hlfci I It 13 to thus laying down the burden of hi* 
being that the ^uiifu looks forward, after niilhons of 
centuries spent m change and suffiring, as the only 
means pf attaining the condition where the “ wicked 
cea«e from troubling and the weary are at rest”* 
How stnkingly does this melancholy result of human 
philosophy contrast with the eternity of conoewua 
union with our HeaTenly Father, which the gospel opens 
to the beherer, in that “ rest which rema meth for the 

people of God" ?t 

The description given m the Sliastras of the unseen 
world are coloured with all the warmth of eastern 
poetry Tho spirits of good men are conducted 
through delightful paths under the shadow of fragrant 
trees, and among streams covered with tho pleasai t 
lotus Sweet flowers are rained upon them as thej 
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pas’*, wliile t^e air resonuds Tnth hyrous of Clio 
blessed, and the still more irclodiotis sonc;^ of celestial 
spirits On the other hand, the wicl ed pass-through 
(lark and ili«mal roads, OTcrhurniog sand^and stones 
that cut the feet at c\ery step Parthed with thirst, 
and covered with mire and blood, they travel naked 
amid showtrs of hot ashes and fierj coals , they are 
tcmficd hy frequent and horrible apparitions, the 
nir IS filled with shnel s and lamentable wailmgs 
The several swargas and hells aro depicted, m lil e 
manner, from all that la attractive or ternblo to 
Oie senses 

Ihoso rewards and punishments, being often well 
Apportioned to the moral ments and dements of tho 
deceased, might exercise a beneficial cUkct on the con 
duct of tho linng, if their influence wcto not largely 
coiintcrbalancod by other characteristics of tho Hindu 
laligion Tliodoctnno of transmigration, while engen* 
dermg n spurious tenderness for tho lower amnals 
(rni one of which may contain the soul of an anccs 
tor), IS little calculated to promote tho lovo of Ood 
ur mankind Though no remembrance is retained of 
t\ic events of any former caastcnce, at asenbea every 
human misfortune to the transgressions of a previous 
stale Tlic calamities of others are eqiiallv regarded 
ns tin. just reward of their deeds “Men are bora 
stupid (savs Maiui), dumb, blind, deaf, and deformed, 
to If cfjhe goal, according to tho various 

nctions thty have |Kfformcd, and penance must 
It performed io make expiation, O" they will a[,ain 
spring to birth avilU disgraceful marks” Even 
enmt and its pun shmcnt aro attributed to a similar 
O'lgin 111 forrepre c\is*cnt 8t“lc, the ofTtndcr camo 
into tin. world With I is d'*3* nv alrtadv a*'>igT:i<'d lum, 
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and 13 only fulfilling it bj a life of sin, and a sbamcful 
death Tins gloomy iataliam quenches all conipa«sioa 
for the \mfortunate, while it effectually stifles tie 
motions of< repentance in the snfferer, for where tbe 
offence is unknown it is impossible to repent la 
III e manner, every eucceas in life being considered as 
tlie jost reward of some previous (though Equally un 
1 nown) merit, there is no room for gratitude to man 
or thankfulness to God 

Another practical counterpoise to the moral m 
fluence of future judgment is the Brahmanical doc 
trine of penance Hardly any cnme, moral or cere 
monial, may not admit of eolation, by means of 
certain prescribed ordinances, among which the gmng 
money to the Brahmans always occupies a foremost 
place 

An anomaly still more singular is the power 
ascribed to eacnSces and religious anstenties, irre 
spective of the moral condition of the worshippers 
This notion is earned to such an extravagant pitch that 
the gods themselves are held subject to the claims 
acquired by the pvesenbed citemai acta of worship 
An jmpious ascetic is ible, by bis curse to punish tbe 
deity who judges him > and the most iviclced of mortals 
may acquire so much merit by sacrifices, as to compel 
tbe gods to execute ins cr iminal designs, and even to 
resign their heavens to hia possesnon Indra, hurled 
from hi3 Swarga hj the curse of a Brabroan, was 
compelled to animite the body of a cat Tama, tbe 
itrv judge of quick and dead, being cursed in tbs 
discharge of his oSice, underwent transmigration as a 
ir\ sacrifices of a wjcied king tbreatened 

a t 0 gods with destruction, and his power could 
only bo arrested by nu iQcarnation of deity for 
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Ills overtlirorr Another monarch, by this means, 
forced the gods to hide thcmsclrcs under tho shapes 
of different ammala, a tVnrd 'compelled them to 
•worship hini«elf . * 

In later days, when the Brahmans and tneir sacri- 
fices began to decline m repute, a new device took 
the place Qf«thi3 ntuahstic devotion The gods, it u as 
said all demand tho respect and veneration of tho 
Morshipper but tteir numher is too great, and tho 
services too burdensome, to he all hnoivn and attended 
to by the same individual On tins account a par- 
ticular deity was selected from the pantheon to 
become the object of a more concentrated devotion , 
and an implicit m this divimtv was held to bo 
a sufficient substitute for the ever growing ceremonies 
of the Brabmanical ntual The worshipper was 
porSunded that to rely upon the god whom ho had 
thus enshrined m his heart, under all Circumst Inces, 
would dispense from every other religious obligation^ 
while, without such an act of faith, neither sacfifice 
nor moral virtue was of the slightest avail 

3 Meantime the popular religion was moulded, not 
by the theories of philosophy, but by the traditions, 
customs and prevailing opuiion of tho population 
Its real Shastras were neither the Yedas nor the 
Institutes of Manu but a compilation of quite another 
kind, called the JPuramu These are eighteen in 
number, with as many Upas or siipplenicntan 
Piiranas They are filled with fragments of \ariaus 
systems of cosmogony and philo^iopliy, and with inmi- 
inerable legends of tho gods aud heroes, evteiidmg 
oaer a period of very nneertam antiquity Ihcir 
compilation is assigned by tbe Hindus to the same 
extravagant age with the Vedas, and 13 even popularly 
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supposed to b6 the wOTk of the same arranger, Yyasa 
Host of tbetn, however, are obviously of a later date 
tliati the Institutes of Manu , and European entics 
naSign the compilation to a date between the siith 
and sixteenth centuries after Christ 
It la in the Puranas that tbe doctrine of Atofars, 


or incarnations of the deity, mal cs its eppearance, 
in relating the exploits of the heroes, or m allego 
nzing the opentions of spint upon matter Hence 
arose a new senes of gods and demigods, which 
was not confined to the objects of Aryan venera 
tion The expedient by which the Bralimans recon 
ciled their monotheistical philosophy with the polj 
theism of tbe Vedas readily admitted of a further 
application God was to be adored under all bu 
manifestations , but the Sudras or subjugated nations, 
who were excluded from tbe sacred rites of the 


Brabtcan, could hardly be denied tbo continuance of 
tlieif former worship Its objects therefore, clamed 
to be.ranhed amoug the various manifestations of the 
Supreme It was acknowledged that all tlie names 
and attributes of the luGnitc were not enumerated 
m the Vedas Oo admitting new nations into the 
sjetein, their gods also challenged a place in the 
pantheon ‘Wherever a popular worship existed, the 
local rite was received into this elastic system, and its 
legend beevne enshrined in a new Parana 

Thus Hinduism multiplied its divinities as it 
enkrged its borders The places of worship and 
piipitnage, the ceremonies, and even the divine attri 
tiutes of other systems, were adopted as its own , 
m tho end some of the very demons against 
whom the Vedas invoke the aid of InJra and 
Agni, became enthroned beside tho gods of the 
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AT 7 an'', m the heterogenous compound of Hindu 
idoKtry 

To this process of incorporation the Hindu mytho- 
logy seems to be indebted for tho intrjd&ction'of 
Sna, the god of destruction, and at the present day 
tho great patron of the Brahmans The Vedas and 
JIanu are^wholly ignorant of him It is m tho 
Turanas that he appears associated vath Brahma, or 
rather elevated to the same ranks as a personal ema. 
nation of the Dmnity, mthout regard to the claims of 
tho former Here also Vishnu, known to the Vedas 
only as a name for the eun, is represented as another 
c^ual and independent eboanation The attempt is 
made to harmonize these rival powers into o sacred 
triad, vested respechrely with the powers of creation, 
preservation, and destruction But no such distnbu 
tion of functions la observable in their acts, or possible 
:n theory, since these divine attributes intermingle of 
neccsvity m every operation It is far more probable 
that Vishnu and Siva represent other and antago 
nist rebgions preserved in the Punnas, and the latter 
may be assigned, without difliculty, to the demon- 
olatry of the aboriginal Dravidians 
In the same class with the Buranas taaf he ranked 
tho two great epic poems, the Mamayana and tho 
Mai abharat The heroes of both were mcamations of 
Vi«hnu, and are at this day the most popular objects 
of worship throughout India These poems are the 
Hutd and ^ntid of Sanscrit literature Both are 
popularly ascribed to Vyasa, the arranger of the 
^ edas , but there aro two editions of the Itamaijana, 
of nhich the more corfimonly known was the produc- 
tion of Valraiki, an author ot uncertain date The J/h- 
halharat contains 400,000 lines, and after all professes 
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to 1)6 but a fragment of the orjginal poem as recited 
m the as enibly of the gods The Itamayana extends 
to 100 000 verses, xthile the lUad contains but 
24 000 lunges, and the Aiueid only half as many 
Like the western epics these oriental writings are the 
chief uuthonties on the state of mannprs in the earliest 
ages ,* they are also quoted as standards of religious 
belief, and are in that respect almost on a level with 
the Puranas 

This latter cH^s of Shastras forms the real Scripture 
of the enstiDg Tlmdu creed, which has no connexion 
with the Veda, and scarcely more with the speculative 
theology of llanu Some specimens of the earlier 
vvTitiHgs having been given, it may be well to adduce ou 
ejample, in this place, of the newer and popular style 
of divuiityi 

It 18 related m the Mahabbarat, and in aeveral of 
the Puranas, that Indra, the ling of the gods, bating 
happened to slay a 'Brahman, concealed himself m the 
waters to avoid the penalties of ao great a aacrilego 
The affairs of heaven and earth were in consequence 
thrown into confusion till a virtuous monarch, named 
Nahusha, at the entreaty of the gods, ascended the 
vacant throne Becoming intoxicated with his eleva 
tion, the new Ling of heaven abandoned himself to 
dissipation The gods remonstrating, were told he 
was no worse than his predecessor, whom they had 
never ventured to rebuke At ’last, Indrani (tbo 
queen of the exiled Indra) was obliged to fly from the 
upstart’s Violence Bhe goes m search of her husband, 
whom she discovers hidden in the stem of a lotus at 
the bottom of a lake She* urges him to return 


of OweasUw reciclaini toh«# 

whai! thoM of Uomcr wct* cocnl obI^ with DiTid. 
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and dispossess his uDTrorthy rival, but the god, 
being afr'nd of the power acquired by ahnsba 3 aus 
fentves and devotion, sends her back to the Swarga 
with a device to ovetthTow his merit quetn, 

accordingly proposes to Nabtisha that ne should 
compel tlio IJrahmaa ruhs to bear his palauqum, 
nu honour which not Vislmu, nor any other god, had 
eier aspired to Ihe king immediately coobenting, 
obliges 1,000 Draliniaos to eubmit to tbis menial 
serrice lu order to be revenged, they demand if ho 
Considers tbo formuko for the sacnCco of kine to be 
authentic , and, on bia answering in tho negative, a 
Violent dispute ensues, intUocoucae of which the king 
filU up tho measure of hiS wickedness by touching tho 
head of Agostya, one of the rishis (celebrated as tho 
ciNiliiCT of tho Deccan), with his foot Tho enraged 
Drahmau, conscious that thiacsonmty had exhausted 
all tho mcnis of the other, immediately commanded 
tho sinner to sink from heaven to earth, exclaiming, 
‘Tall, thou serpent,” and m the condition of a 
serpent ho continued to crawl for ten tlwu sand years 
Meantime, Indra hanng oQercd a sacrifice to Yishmi, 
tho guilt of Brahmaiucido became “divided among 
trees, riTcre, mountains, the earth, teamen, and living 
creatures, and was put away ” After which, the kmg 
of gods rca«C(Aidcd Kia throne • 

Such arc tho legends which have long taken the 
place of the \ cdio hymns, and are recounted to the 
people in entire ignorance of tho boasted tnonDtheista 
of BrahmanicaJ philosophy Tho prominent feature 
of tho worship they gite n«o to is idolatry, a practice 
foreign aliVc to the A edas aod to llTanu Temples, 
altars, and pnc'tboodshavc arisen to its service which 
* itiuf’t S^McnC Utft tlA^ Ik., *»«l 4. 

U 
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had no place m the earlier systems Local cn'toais 
haxe acquired the foreo of revelation, and ir! ili 
the Brahman continues to repeat his barren a««erUon 
of»ono Ood, the heart of the people is crushed unJ<;r 
a mountain of stupid and degrading idolatnes OcJ 
IS in fact lent to the Hindu, his rel gion is onlr > 
Bcncs of dark unaTaihng efforts “ to feel after and 
find lutn ’ 

In concluding this sketch of the leading elements of 
Hindu htlicf, the mind is struck by tho siroviantr 
of its career to that of a truer religion in tie 
other hetniiphcre The world and the flesh cxerei'C 
a uniform oporalion oTcr the tendencies of a fill n 
nature The Hindu system is seen to originate ins 
few saeredwntings open to all, and the ohsensnee of 
which constituted tho whole acknowledged riligin'* 
J»o sooner, however, had tho Aryans obtained wialili 
aud dotnmienin Hindustan, than the Brafimans began 
to desert their old ascetic life, and tp assume the leaJ 
m commerce, war, and politics At the same time 
ther adranced prctensiona to pnestly functions befert 
unknown 1 rom conducting a domestic strrico, thrr 
mind Ihemsclrrs into mediators between the pfdi 
an I their Totanei Tho nrro mi.ltii lied m 
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tlto exploded idolalnc^ But ecliooU of logic and pin* 
lo<opli\ arose to reconcile all with a belief in the 
One True God The ritual was extended* till ^le 
objects of veneration became too nuroeriXis for the 
vrorflhip, or even the memorj, of the individual Then 
came the selection of a patron divinity (like the 
patron sunt of Ttvcdi'cval Chnstiamty), an implicit 
futh m whose protection seemed to offer a refuge 
from the impossible round of ceremonial ob-iervances 
This introduced a cloud of legends eagerlj vouched 
for by contending champions The Brahmans (like 
the secular dergj) were supplanted m the nffections 
of iho people bj mendicants loudly citollmg their 
several patrons and, through an appearance of poverty 
and mortiricatvon, ftc<ittinng the reputation of superior 
sanctitj These, too, m their turn haie become the 
objects ofjust contempt with the educated and rcQctt* 
mg Hindu, and attempts are now made to construct 
a purer religion on the text of tbo unadulttrated 
^ ida 

llfrc, however, the parallel fads there can be no 
Hi formation where there is no genuine Scripture to 
revert to The more the Vedas arc brought forth 
from the seclusion of ccntuncs the more cltarl) are 
thev seen to be whollj iindcquntc to the necessities of 
a practical tihgion To circulate them in the vemn- 
cnlars of India, would, indeed, bo to expoao tho 
fahehood of tic assumptions on which nulhous arc 
nsphcilly staking tbeir Klicf It would open many 
new and unsuspected truths, and give the death blow 
to fables alrva ly tottering under tho assaults of reason 
But neither the ^ cdss, nor tbo whole circle of Bmh- 
namcal \ Ivilotophy, can rwual to tbo natives of India 
the ‘ unknown God whom thc^ i^ocanil^ 
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One Booli. only 13 able to satisfy the long cranng of 
a beniglited nature, and make them “ ivise unto sain 
tion ” yhis Book is indeed primitive and dime, it is 
not a poiiion of the Creator’s substance, but it ts 
in very deed the “word that goeth out of his mouth, 
and which shall aot return unto him void ” 

Tbe Bible 13 India’s great want m the pre'cct 
state of the native mind, and the opportunity of girmg 
the Bible is the highest distinction which the posees 
Bion of India offers to the crown of Great Bntain. 
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CHAPTEK Ili/ 

TDOtilttT. 

PntiwtnSf*! intmolWfra • ptniHophy, ftot » rel pen— Th# Snpremo •"■c* 
ttif EUa-nlitj «ier»h\f of tliB Ved w— Tlie lun— 

IVmoaolilfj— Ilin to tnul— AoUconuiilo drHiM — Tbeir fon«>ff*“ 
UraKmo— of iha pbtlovift^— \i»»>oo— Kri bB»— 
K*R>*t of Tiihna— tiupjMMrd rM^mbUson to Cbntti*nitf— Sira, oelf 
P«»»U«l»d In ?«tM— l)»tcr in— Holia of d*n>ofiol«(rf— W i»ei of 

{oU— toVtbnil, Tamil, or Dhtraot. Kali, rto —Mm rd'iliN 
— riaifB priaeipal — Qanna— S«im—0*h*f» wiiheot trreplra— 
pUn-lt, rtian— >'TU*j« goda— CrDml affocl— IJoli— Trmilea-'l’r^ 

Bi< la] t>«ni— Endovmfati-Connotion oiibgotereDirni— Mode of^or* 

■bl{i— Sfoeommon pn;«r bit prtaeliiBt— To«ii*ali—Cara— I’roerwoo— 

II »li—Da«»r»h — R<fl«f'oBa ob iBdiront plaa— DrahniaBi— Oufu*— 
Oeaiyf ni, 1 Iljraca**— Uisda •«(U— Marl* on Ike forehrvl*‘Tha 

foa—Pil^inisafo— Moral rriiilu— Inenhrrral and dr^adins pariiculam— 
rrariioit ■ickfdam—Paaibrlim— ro]><* liar*— niutioo— Cu db am— 
IVjrrt* Trdai to 1 ranaai— B apro* for an mal life— No diilinctmfi* of 
r*>t«— Bri o«— PnnU— Uoaail^nr^Daddbas— JaiBO— Compartaoit wilb 
(lainral pbllaBepb/— «lfvd of lb«( 0 *|>«l. 

It Ills been seen tbit tbe monotheism of the Enbrnans 
was a philosophy, not a religion: it ncier offered the 
Supreme llcing to the trust nnd worship of his 
creatures. It represented him as existing in a stito 
of s«.rene iclf.co!itemplation, careless and unconscious 
of all that goi p on in the universe, the afTjIra of which 
were left to inferior dmnUies. Tbe faith and worship 
of the people wero naturally demanded for tlvosc who 
presided over their temporal and eternal destinies. 
The»e,and not the abstract conceptions that lay behind 
them, constituted the real gods of the Ilindtu. 

Tlie primitive objects of adoration were tbe powers 
H'i; 
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of tbe elements inTobed in tte Vedas , and fire, water, 
earth, and air are still acknowledged as dinnities and 
daily worshipped by the Btabmaos This worship la 
nSturally gjmbolized by the sun who under the nanie 
of Vishnu monopolized a largo proportion of the 
popular reverence^ os the source of light and erery 
natural blessing His empire was divided by Siya, * 
conception borrowed from the earlier demonoUtry, 
and representing the invisible powers of evil These 
aro still the two principal deities of the Hindu system. 
Hrnhma, witli whom it has been sought to associite 
them m the Hindu triad, obviously belongs to onothcr 
ongm He is the creation of philosophy, tlie personal 
emanation of the infinite, inaccessible 33rahm, the 
active Creator of the universe To constitute the 
triad, Vishnu and Sim aro also recognized ns cmao® 
tions of Brahm, and a fictitious harmony is brougl't 
about by distributing tlio powers of the godlms'i 
atnougat the three 4 Brahma is called the Creator, 
Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer, hut 
tins artificial distinction quickly disappears The three 
deities are far from acting ns consentient and co 
operative emanations of ono Essence Each arrogate* 
the functions of tlio other two, and tlie Puranas 
abound in grotcoquo legends of their conflicts • 

Tlio tlireo gods aro each furnished with a consort 
representing, it is said, tho active energy of thc'f 
respective powers , and from them are derived, either 
by birth or creation, the “gods many and lords many 
of tho existing Hindu syslctn Tlicso aro in niimhrr 
far beyond arithmetical computation, of infinitdj’ 
various degrees and characters, the subjects of mmi 

Tlilinii «« ® 
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KjorsWo and tlio objects oF tbo comitloss utc^ 

of fl vast diTcrsificd adeJatr/ 

JiraJina is pictured of tbo colour of gold, 
faces fiud four hands llo is amyed in sjiming gbr* 
ments, nnd rules on a bird TcsctnWmg a swan One 
band bolds tbo Tedas, another a resscl of tratcr, tbo 
third IS raided m tbo attitodo of benedtction, and tbo 
fourth la extended as bcatouruig a gift They who iroiild 
trace m such descriptions tho material images of mvi- 
nble things, may understand Ibeso as emblematical of 
tbo Great Being, “whose eyes arc m every place, be- 
bohhng the evil and the good," irhoso word is the law 
of tho universe, who jeods down “run and fruitful 
scasohs, filling our hearts with food and gladness," 
and who is tho Qvvfr of all good things But such 
conception'^, if cnlertained by the first authors of tho 
symlml, have long suico dmppewd under others of 
a very difri.r«.nt de«criptioD Tho aocounls of tlio 
cfcMtioa arc iiumerou*, obscofe, and contradictory, 
Tho common opinion i< that Bralima created first the 
w&tm, then the earth, then a crowd of inferior dcUics, 
p i^d and bad genu, etc , and finally joanbmd Tho 
worh of creation ended, Brahma ofllrcd an aswameJ/a 
in jt** honour, and returned to his heaven From that 
motnent it was con«»stcnt with thagemns of Uindui^tn 
to dismiss the Creator from all further recognition 
an I homage A dailr ceremony is performed in bis 
b&nour hr tho Brahmans, bi» eldest and most favoured 
ffr«pnng, but Brahma has no place in Iho popular 
Worship, bi» image i« DOrcrnisde, and only ono templo 
in Ind^ H known to bo dedicated to his came 

Tfie rurnas account for the neglect by pretending 
tl at he was solcmnlr euned b\ the othtr gods for 
tiivi’tW* hMmtJ ‘fill*, 'had live heads, *but Biva, 
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whom he hnd calumniated, was so enraged as to cut 
off one of them This is an example of the maimer 
in which the authors of those monstrous fahles endea 
Fctured foj_eialfc the power of their farounte gods fit 
the expense of the patrons of other sects The true 
explanation probably is that Brahma, the god of the 
philosophers, nerer attained to general reception 
The populace was divided between the more tangiWa 
worship of Vishnu, or the sun, and the demonolatry 
represented in Sira 

FtjSnw IS depicted os a young man of a dark azure 
colour, m the dress of the ancient kings He aUo 
has four arms and hands, boldmg respectireJy a war 
club^ a conch shell a water Idy, and a peculiar discus 
or weapon termed ehucLra this appears to be a 
circle op wreath, darting out dome, and was originally, 
perhaps an emblem of the sun’s rays He is repre 
seated as riding on a creature shaped like on eagle, 
with the face of a man 

This divinity is adored also under the forms of 
numerous avatars or incarnations, by which be is 
fabled to have interposed for the rescue of tbs 
universe, or the puoishment of -nee In the first 
avatar, under the form of a fish, he recoiered the 
Vedas, which had been swept away m a deluge by one 
of the demons , in the second, he appeared as a huge 
hoar, to save the drowning world by hfting it out of 
the ocean on his tusks , m the third, he was a tortoise, 
supporting the mountain on which all things were 
sustained , in the fourth, a lion, destroying an infidel 
king, and vindicating the divine omnipresence In tho. 
fifth, assuming the form of a Brahman dwarf, he out 
witted and destroyed tho kmg, who, by tho merit of 
his austerities and sacrifice^, had threatened to over- 
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throw the gods The sixtli was Parasunma, a Brahmaa 
hero, who made war on the Kabettnyas, and extirpated 
their caste The seventh was Eama, the great king 
of Oude, and conqueror of the Deccan, w^jioae deeTls 
are the subject of the epic poem, the Hamaj/ana the 
eighth, Bulla Bama, another hero, famous for the 
destruction of the giants the ninth, Buddha the 
author of a religion which once rivalled the Brah- 
manical and the tenth la yet to come, when the 
god 13 expected to appear on a white horse, with a 
scimitar hlazing like a comet, to mow down the im- 
penitent and incorrigible 

Of these avatais several appear to have been 
Iiiatoncal personages, whom their panegyrists 
sought to identify with the god Such was clearly 
Bama, or Bamana, who is still worshipped in his 
natural form throughout* Hindustan Such, too, 
was Krishna, whom some accounts make to be the 
eighth avatar of Vishnu, instead of Bulla Bama 
The more farounte notiOo, however, is, that Krishna 
was more than on aialar, being in fact Vishnu him- 
self, the eternal, self existing Creator This distinc- 
tion would seem to imply that the other ten forma 
were but inspired hy the dmmty, and that Krishna 
13 the pnly incarnation, m the full meaning of the 
term 


Krishna was horn of a royal family, on the banks 
of the J umna, and his history abounds m legends 
which the Hindus are never tired of reciting One 
largo sect worships him la the form of a child, 
in which condition ho stole milk and destroyed ser- 
pents Females adore him aa a handsome youth, 
lilaving on the lute, and captivating the affections 
alike of milk-maida and princesses In hia riper years— 
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lie IS reuowned for exploits m tte great war, ivbicli 
constitutes the theme of the other great epic, tbe 
Mflhabharat 


‘Eatni Krishna are the most popular forma 
of Vishnu, and each is the exclusiTC object of adora 
tioa to a numerous sect The former had a faTounts 
general, HaoumaD, who, being an abonginal, waa 
transformed by the Purana? into n monkey, and 
his image in that shape la common in the temples of 
the Ileccan * Eama is an object of unirersal reierence 
to the Hindus His name is usually mroked m the 
hour of death, and a double repetition of if is t&9 
common form of salutation His votaries appear to M 
pccthis return to earth, for the benefit of the Hindus, 


end IQ the mutiny of tbe Bengal troops, some of ttfl 
revolted sepoys were beard shouting “Eama is cone ' 
By far the greateat favourite, however, is Krishna, 
nhosc worship combines the opulent and luxurious 
classes, with almost all the women, and avery lange pro* 
portion of all ranks of Indian society In Bengal, more 
than half the Hinda population are his disciples Vet 
us wors ip IS full of practices more indecent and 
abominable than it is allowable to describe or imagine 
>ea t e history of this popular deity cannot be 
repeated to European ears The figures on a car, 
Which Dr Buchanan saw m Mysore, be declares to be 
the most indecent he bad over ^ntnessed , and Dr 
en pronounces of a long senes of atone images 
Which he saw m a celebrated temple, that if they were 
exhibited or offered for safe as statues, pictures, 
deaenbed in any language of a 
me T,? the offence would call for severe but 

melted pumshmeat fiom the laws StiU these out- 

rf rrMent, Hu. arty » . fomef s.t. .nS w Jogou. to Po» 
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rages on modesty are paHicly piraded in the ceremo* 
nials of Hindu worship, and a Christian government 
has not yet recognized the duty of protecting the 
general morals from so hase a perversion of Aligiora 
liberty * 

Vishnu 13 often called the supreme God and Creator 
of the universe, quite regardless of the claims of 
Brahma There are even pictures which represent 
the latter as proceeding from a lotus, which grows 
ont of Vishnu sleeping on the waters of Chaos 
He j8 also called the sacnficial male, priest and victiin 
in one , expressions perhaps not dissimilar in meaning 
from those apphed to Agni m the earlier Vedas 

Some have wished to find m these expressions an 
allusion to the great truths of the Christian revela 
tion, an idea which was thought to receive counten* 
nneo from other portions of the Hindu mythology,— 
such as its sacred triad, of which the persons are called 
three and yet one, — the derivation of the Creator from 
the inaccessible Deity, as it were “ the bnghtness of 
his glory, and the express image of his person,’ * — 
the incarnation of the second person for the benefit 
of manhind, — with several of the incidents attributed 
to Krishna, his birth of a royal line, his abduction 
when a child to escape the fury of the tyrant who 
sought his life, his retired education, lus death by the 
piercing of an arrow or spear, and lastly the remark- 
able intensity in which the love and adoration of Ins 
worshippers have centred themselTe& on his person 
A closer inspection, however, dispels the hopes ouce 
based upon these appearances The most that can he 
conceded is, that some relics of primitive truth may bo 
imbedded in the gloomy chaos of Hindu idolatry, as m 

* Eeb 1 3 
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tlie more familiar mines of classic mythology , 
they lie too deep and Bcattcreii to be collected by 
human research 

• The Tlmdu triad is so far from reflecting any 
idea of ?he Holy Trinity, that its three persons 
are not even of one mind and power Ibeir 
operations aie not m harmony, but m contmuil 
conflict Each receives from liia own worshippcw 
tho ascription of supreme power, but it is 
antagonistic not a co ordinate claim The glory of 
each IS baaed on the depreciation of the other two, 
and all is 80 inured with fables, monstrous 
moral, that the search after Christian analogies Im 
been abandoned m despair 
The issue is equally disappbiotiDg when a com 
panson is instituted between the Ttne Incarnation 
and the monstrous avatars of Yisbnu The name a 
Knshna, indeed, with some of the incidents aaaig^ 
to him, dance for a moment before the eye, but they 
are quichly diacoaeted to be wandering and deceitful 
lights, soon quenched m corruption The heart recoils 
in horror from placing the life of the Holy Jesus on 
the same page with tho meffable abominations oi . 

Krishna 

The third emanaiioo of Brahm, Stva the Destroyer) 
will assuredly find no parallel m the gospel scheme 
unless it be with the evil one, "who was a 
from the beginning'* The Puranas describe hua 
as dehghhng m blood, drunken and filthy 
habits, and only saved from universal contempt by tho 
dread and horror of almighty power wielded by ao 
ungovernable temper One form depicts bim with 
five faces, three eyes, and four hands, another exhibits 
but a single head, crowned with the crescent inoou 



with one piif of liandg, which brandish an aso and a 
tndcnt Ills thrco eyes are inflamed with wine, aud 
consume all who intrude upon him with thgir lire 
He 13 mounted on a bull, naked or clothed in rags 
(occasionally exchanged for a tiger’s skin), coxcred 
with the ashes of funeral pyre**, girdled with snakes, 
having a necklace of human heads and a skull m his 
hands In onoof the Puranas he describes himself 13 
wandering libout like a madman, and dancing with 
demons in solitary places xxhero corpses aro btimed 
This frightful and ferocious deity . has e\ en inore 
worshippers than Vishnu His votaries style him 
MaTia Beta, or the great god, claiming the wmo 
supremacy over Yishnu that others insist on for the 
latter An emblem of Siia is the bull His heaven 
la not witd the otfler gods on Mount Sumeru, hut 
lies m the eternal snows and glaciers of the remotest 
Himalayas Disputes between bis worshippers and 
those of Vishnu are of frequent occurrence, and occa* 
Bionally require the intervention of governmoiit to 
lesttam their violence 

Looking at the devil-worship still lingering in tho 
south oflnnia, it is impossible to avoid tho conclusion 
that Siva is in fact tho object of aboriginal terror 
adopted into the Hindu mythology, and elevated to a 
position commensurate with bis importance in the 
older worship At present be is the especial protector 
and patron of the Brahman caste 

The consort of Brahma, named Sereauali, I3 tho 
goddess of learning and eloquence, and as such retains 
a larger shwe of notice than the long neglected 
creator ZaiaZwt, the wife of Vishnu, bein'’ 
the goddess of fortune and abundance, is Every- 
where most assiduously courted, though no temples are 
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rused to ber honour She i9 described aa re’ideiit 
•nth ViBhnn, both ahimiig like the sun, in a paradi-s 
of gold^oa Jlount Sumeru, where the edifices are cl 
jewels, ard the flowers of surpassing beauty .and 
fragrance To this abode of delight their worshipper 
of eiery class hope to be admitted, and enjoy i^ 
pleasures till tbeir stock of m«nt sbnll be eihausteo, 
and they return to earth for another birth Xak'hnsi 
13 painted of a yelloa colour, a hue with which Hindu 
womeh tiuge their cheeks for ornament, and bearing 
a lotus in her hand She is a farourite object o 
worship with females. 

The consort of Sira i3 known by the various naoc* 
til jParvati, Dtit, Bhatam, and Salt. UndiT 

the fiwt, the Puranas describe her as “ an imago e 
gold, a most beautiful damsel, the greatest beauty i® 
the three worlds and lament ever her sacrilice to «o 
fnghtful a husband. The same attribute is presene 
In the south, ■where’shc is worshipped as a beautiful 
woman, mounted on a tiger, and engaged m tbe 
destruction of the giants 

The destroying energy is sj mbolized in more rcpul- 
eive forms under her other names. Tn Bengjl 
13 represented under the name of Eali, with * 
hideous countenance of a HaeL colour, etrearoing witt 
blood; a very fury, and not a goddess. Her four 
hands are armed with symbols and instruroents ol 
death 5 a chain of human heads hangs from her necli. 
and new victims are prostrate under her feet -'t 
Calcutta — for it js this fiend which has given natnr to 
the metropolis of British India* — the blood is never 
allowed to dry before her idol. A thousand goats 
immolated monthly to renew tho eii«anguiued dyi 

* XiUstU.it mCiiU n or UaSin; f'lu*. 
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Isor are tiese the costliest eamficea regmred by the 
insatiate power The Thuga, who associate for the 
' purpose of miirder and rohb^, offer all tlieir victims 
to Kali She la the patron of their hornd fraternities 
The noose which strangles the traveller unawares, and 
the piclcaze which digs his grave, have been first con- 
sacrited in her name ^Her pleasure is consulted on 
every expedition ; and when the omens have declared 
her will, the issassin proceeds to execute his bloody 
tash, as an act of rehgious obedience More than 
1,500 Thugs have been arrested and brought to justice 
by the British government Some of them had 
carried on their homd trade for fifty or sixty years, 
and the number of their victims is beyond calculation 
but no expression of remorse could be drawn from 
tbcirlips They expired on the believing that 

they had been true to their goddess One of them, 
indeed, was scandalized at hearing of an act of mercy 
on the part of his brethren “ These are your north 
country heresies,” exclaimed the indignant devotee, 
“ how can you expect the blessing of the goddess, if 
you rob her by exceptions of your own invention i* ” 
There can be htlla doubt that Hindu mythology 
has borrowed this demon, together with her frightful 
husband, from the abonginal worship This view is 
sustained by the midnight Orgies included among the 
riles of the consort of Siva, and by the disregard 
of ett3(e in admitting votancs to those infamous 
debaucheries 

The lower deities may be considered as without 
numher, some authorities fixing them at 830 millions, 
while others pronounce the sum total to be mfimte 
Thero are, however, hut eleren, m addition to the 
triad and their contorts, who are universally tecog- 
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ni7cd T? distinct deities entitled to *1 separate worst p 
Tlic otlicrs nru either the same gpds under different 
inmcs or the local dirmitics of particular districts 
<fr, last1j% subordinate bciuga not entitled to tie 
supremo iionours of worship 

Of the pnncipil gods two arc hardly infenor m 
popular esteem to the sacred triad itself Ganesa or 
Gunpaili, the son of Sira, god of invention snd 
remover of difllcuUics, has more temples in thcDeecaa 
tliau anj other deilj except his father IIis idol is 
the fig;urL of a corpulent man with an elephants 
head, the united symbols of good livuig and good 
sense Like AgDi(and tho Eoman Janus) his name 
IS laroked at the hegioatng of aJ! sacrifices, to iBSUgn 
rate tho rite and render it acceptable to the other 
gods The other 18 Siijyfl, tho sun god who is figured 
of a dark red colour, seated on a red lotus, lu a 
chariot drawn by seven horses, and surrounded bj 
rays of light He has no idol like the other god? but 
in its place the sun itself receives daily and universal 
adoration 

The foregoing are th© only divinities to whom tem 
pies now exist in India The other nine are supposed 
to have enjoyed that honour in former times, they are 

enumerated as follows 

Indra god of the air, called (like Jupiter) img of 
heaven and the gods tf© 13 painted of a yellow 
colour, covered with eyes like Argus 
'Paruna, god of water (Neptune) 

^aiana, god of the Winda ((Eolus) 

•dgni god of fire 

Tmna king of the infemd regions, and (like Pluto) 
judge of men He is pamted of a dark green colour 
t'Mi.cra, god of wealth (Plutus) 
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Carttlceta god of war (Jiinrs) 

Camay god of love (Chipid) 

Soma, the moon (Diana) The last is considered 
a malignant luminary, and but Lttle worslu^gped * 
Host of these retain an annual festival, at winch 
their imago is made and worshipped with a proces 
Bion, and then thrown into the stream Their actions, 
recorded in the Pm-anas, are at all times recited witb 
a never failing satisfaction to crowds of bsteners 
The stars and planets also are objects of worship,* 
ns well as a number of sacred nvers, especially the 
Ganges, personified m a female form 
Another numerous class of deities are the local 
gods, of which every village adores two or three as 
its especinl gunrdtans, or not unfrequently its most 
dreaded persecutors This local worship is a form 
of the abongmal, creed, hardly recognized by the 
Drahmans Its objects are either the ancient deitu.3 
of the place, or tho spirits of deceased persons who 
liaVo wielded power m life, and continue to be 
dreaded after death The latter are not unfrequently 
Brahmans who have killed themselves to resist or 
avenge an injury 

The general effect of the modem Hindu worship to 
the eye haS been thus graphically described — 

“Every town has temples of all descnptions, Iroiu 
a shrmo which barely holds the idol, to a pagoda 
\nth lofty towers and spamous courts and colonnades 
To all these votaries aro constantly repairing, to hang 
the imago with garlands, and to present it with fruits 
and flowers The banks of tho nver, or artificial 
•Tie the w«»lt treBinicS Miiinaroi>e from the celeat JboS ee 
SoB-<l»y fowMnt MoOn day 3r«ny»l»-.cani Mats -day 
nioodla^ni Itercnry'adar 1 nStuTwMM-cani Juji ter’e-djy Siooln 
\ emu •day £)!«» ears Batuna^day 
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sbeet of T7ater (for there is no town that is nothaUt 
on one or other), has often noble flights of steps 
leading down to the water, which are covered in tie 
early par^ of the day with persons performing their 
ablutions, and going through their devotions as thej 
stand m the stream In the day, the attention n 
drawn by the song, or by the graceful figures acd 
flowing drapery, of women aa they bear their offenngi 
to a temple 

“ Parties of Brahmans and others pass on sidAst 
occasions , and frequently numerous processions more 
on, nith drums and music, to perform the ceremony 
of some particular holiday They carry ^th them 
images, borne aloft on stage*, representations of 
temples, chariots, and other objects, which, though 
of cheap and flimsy materials, are made with sliU 
and taste, and present a gay and glittering ■appca^ 
once 


“ At a distance from foams, temples are alirars 
found in inhabited places, and frequently rise among 
the trees on the hanks of nvers, in the heart of deep 
groves, or on the summits of lulls Even in the 
wildest forests, a stone, covered with vermilion, with 
a garland hung on » tree above it, or a small fhig 
fastened among the branches, apprizes the traveller of 
the sanctity of the spot 

Troops of pilgnms and religious mendicants are 
often met on the road, tho latter distinguished bt 
the dress of their order, and tho pilgrims by besnog 
somo symbol of tho god to whoso sliruio they are 
eo'ng, and shouting out l»a name or watchword 
^henover they meet with other pisaengcrs The 

SrVr m"*"*’' ‘I'O jear are «!«• 

f the native pnneos with great pomp and 
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cspense they afford occaaons of diapl'iy to the nch, 
and lead to some little show and festivitj even among 
the lower orders But tfao freqoent m'-e^nga on 
dajB sacTcd to patticnlar gods are claefi5 intended 
for the latter class, who crowd to them with dehght 
even from, distant quarters 

Though the rehgioD, presented in so many striking 
forms, does not enter in reahty into all the scenes to 
which it gives rise, ytit "A stilV extinses n ptodigiona 
influence over tho people, and has little, if at all, 
declined m that re«peeC since the first period of its 
institution ”* 

To the geaieral descnplion of the histonan, somb 
further partvcnlara may he added The idols are 
made of ranous taatonala — gold, silver, brass copper, 
stsne, wood, and clay They are placed m temple^ 
kept m the house, or made of »ud for the occasion, 
and destroyed when the ebmce is over Tho idol is 
supposed to be the actual form of the deity, but 
Its place is often supplied hy a syrohol or emblem 
Idols are not worshipped in temples till they have 
bemi consecrated This ceremony is performed by 
Brahmona, who bathe them m milk, burn incenaa 
before them, and invite tbo ©ida to take up their 
abode m them They are then regarded as sacred, 
and tho*»e m the larger temples are not suffered to 
he touched or approached but by high caste persons 
The domestic idols ire placed in a niche in the will, 
not nnUfee the images of the saints m Bussia, and m 
some Homan Catholic countries Sometimes a Brah 
man is employed to perform. the daily rites of bathing 
burning incense, and o^nog flowers m his absence 
they are performed by one of the family 

^'Sphin^koB* 
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The temples are vciy diveraified m shape and sup 
being usually larger and handsomer in the south of 
India t^an in Bengal or Hindustan, where the ilo- 
Immmeda^ persecution was morb destructire Their 
most striking pecuhanty is, that they are not de- 
signed like Christian churches, to accommodate a 
congregation, but simply as the residence of the idol 
The primary feature is the sanctuary, where the imajo 
IS placed This is generally an oblong building with 
out windows, Laving the door at ono end, and tho 
idol, with oil lamps burning before it, at the other 
Thousands of such sicamrc houses are scattered over 
the country, by tbo side of roads and Jakes, only 
largo enough to admit the pnest to walk round the 
idol, and whollv without ornament or architectursl 
pretensions In the pagodas the sanctuary stands'in 
n court inclosed by a wall, with a tank and coloanid^ 
111 the interior Sometimes there are several cou^t^ 
inclo«cd ono within another, and ennehed with sculp* 
turc The temple of Scringhara, situato on on i*land 
111 tlio river, near Trichinopoly, is composed of sevea 
Fuch square inclosures, tho wuUs of which are twenty 
feet high and four f«.et lluck Tho outer wall u 
nearly four miles in circumference; and some of 
the pillars which adorn tho gateways arc 
stonc', thirty-three feet high, and Cvo feet W 
dmmctcf 

In tho south of India the gate of tho outer 
usually Bunnounted by a tower, wrought m stage*, w 
the form of a pyramid, at\d profusely ornamented with 
sculptun A Similar elcratioo often distinguishes tl e 
sanctuary containing tbo idol Tlieso towers 
to he peculiar to tho Peninsula; thiir origin « 
known, and they are not applied to any spicial u*^» 
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like tho steeples of Cbmfaan churctes, and the 
mraareta from which tho muczzia Btimmons the Mus 
Bulman to prayer * 

Tho temples are usually of stone or hrick^ and fatf 
more substantially built than ordinary dwelling houses 
They are often the tv orh of indinduala or families, who 
retain the appomttnent of tho attendants, and the 
management of tho rites Others have been erected 
by the native governments They are usually endowed 
Tvith the land revenues (or a part of them) an-sing from 
one or more villages These endowments, which are 
often very large, are applied to the repair of the fabric, 
the cost of the services, and the sustenance of the 
Brahmans and other attendants, amounting, with then 
families to a very considerable number The managers, 
or wardens, control the expenditure, and serve to 
secure a duo performance of the ceremonies This 
office 13 often tho subject of appeals to the government 
It 18 claimed by different parties, or complaint is 
made that the worsiup is neglected, and tho funds 
appropriated hy the Brahmans , or, again, tho 
Brahmans allege that tho villagers w ithhold their dues, 
and neglect the attendance on the festivals, required 
by their tenure of tho temple lands These disputes^, 
With other abuses, have led, m some cases, to the 
assumption of the m'lnqgcroenthy government officers, 
a proceeding not objected to by the natives, but which 
has resulted in implicating Bntish authority in tho 
appointment of priests md daucing-girls, the manufac* 
turo of idols, and tho dirc^ion of a false worship 

Mr C»33w»nol)«rTej s ennooitmilantj in lh*ir sispa and petit onto 
Ih* Turte Seta pynun Ai of Tisoetrl^ and think* it is pew bl« th»t thtta 
pt^eAs* mmitin*!* cf n boulivd worth p wh ch hu been super 

eedej by ijrahmanuto To the snUinr, they shray* enggetted tha idea Of 
titan to tbahnn. 
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Even personal attendance and participation m dircH 
acts of idolatry have teen thought necessary aol 
justifiable by English gentlemen professing Chris 
tianity, ^nd representing the British government. 
Tliese degrading and sinful compliances were long 
defended, either as a politic concession to native pre* 
judice, or as demanded by a just and equitable 
idnuniatration of the law The latter plea, which » 
the onlj one thatcouM deserre a moment's attention, 
arises out of the original fault of a«8uining into 
Christian hands the revenues allotted to idolatrous 
j urposcs British adnnnistration thus lent a fl^ 
titioua aid to idolatnes, which might otherwise hs'O 
j crishcd under their own inherent corruptions, sad la 
iheir eagerness to prevent an abuse of trust, th* 
public servants forgot tUo obligations of their 
religion 

It was principally m the presidency of Madrtf, 
where the pagoda revenues have escaped JIu'SuImsB 
ppoliation, that these exaggerated forms of Brit sh 
equity were exhibited Uhey haio now been pro* 
hibitod by repeated orders from home, directing ttit 
the iiatucs shall ho left to themselves iQ all 
concerns their rthgion Still the pos-ession of Unded 
endowments by the pogodis, mth other ]c?pl 
rustoiiiary claims on persons ,and property, occasions 
questions winch a^Cnnstian goiernnicut rosy oocs 
Sionally bo unable eitlur to deiide or to c*c3f< 
from With cutiro satufaction to its<.lf 

T1 eyoryaS Or idol wo^-lup » performed by pfra-n 
I uhting the imigt, nod bowing before it , or by pres- 
trail m* on (he ground.repeatmg the names V 

and matiny vows Oarhnds of tlowers ars 
uiio upon tic idol, and ormngs nre prcvtntfJ 
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flowers, fruit, sweetmeats, jewels, money, or other 
articles, which are afterwards appropriated by the 
pncats One kind of worship consists m only stand* 
mg before the idol, flyin g the eyes upon ^t with 
joined hands, and bowing the head while repeating the 
name of the god Short petitions, or muntrums, are 
usually added, espre'»smg tho desire of the worshipper 
for some advantage appropriate to the character of 
tho deity invoked "With tho single exception of 
Brahma, who is implored to bestow the knowledge 
of iruth* these petitions are all of a worldly and 
sensual nature 

The temple worship contains nothing analogous 
W tho common prayer of Christianity The 
pagodas, being regarded as the palaces of the 
idol, are to be entered only by tbo Brahmans and 
fivourcd attendants who minister to his state The 
ofilnngs of tho people arc received at the outer gates, 
whero the votary attends, not at hours or days, 
but whenever his private need or de\ otiun may aug 
gest Ifeither reading nor preaching are included 
among the religious ntes The Brahmaus often go 
about reciting the legends of the gods to auditories 
gathered for tho occasion, when tho utmost interest is 
exhibited , but it need hardly be observed, that these 
contain no lessons of morality or piety, nothing like 
a verrjon is delivered at any time 

Tiio only occasion on which a eew^r<ynfion can be said 
to as«t.iiible for religions purposes, is at the festivals 
which aro periodically observed in honour of tho several 
doitic'< Tlie«e attract vast concourses of people at tho 
larger temples The idol js brought out from the pagoda, 

• oVitet of t^a p«t.Joa la to be in»tle lie tie ieltj. In order to 
•ieotftiotu 
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and being mounted on acw, attended by bis Brahmans 
and other ministers is dragged on heaiy wooden 
wheels by scores of natives harnessed with ropes 
The roads being bad, the cars not unfrequently stick 
in the mud, and the god is then supposed to h® 
displeased Brodigious efforts are made, accompanied 
by loud Cries, to extricate the car and contmue 


the progress The immense assemblage, the ehouts 
and screams, the waving of flags, and clang of dl<co^ 
dant instruments, with the discharge of guns and 
rockets as night advances, impart to these •cenf* 
an attraction often deepened into horror, as some poof 
frenzied fanatic casts himself before the whetJ* 
of the lumbering car, and is crushed to death ai s 
voluntary immolation to the deity These lobumaa 
sacrifices, however, are now prcieated by the British 
authorities , the Brahmans are also refused the aid 
of the civil power to compel tbo attendance of the 
peasants to draw.the cars The consequcnco is, that 
the gods ate not unfrequently left in the lurch hhll 
thc^e festivals exhibit m the strongest colours the 
power which Hinduism retains over the mass of the 
pcop e Tho last concoureo appears to clow with an 
intense excitement The eyes of tho Brahman, who 
at other limes nflecta a calm and tolerant demeanour, 
gleam with all tho ferooty and pndo of his secret 
na urc, while tho surrounding multitude respond 
to his imperious voice and obsceno geaturcs, with s 
ctyorciulut.onwhich.to tl,„ Chrulim car, .oooi’ 
ills H.C , cry tnampl, or Pandc.oomum 

numerous, and ot diffcrcnl 
■ ‘■'“'■a and localities Some 

a lio I of ? P™’™S"I mcr«rcn.l .bjs, during oliich 
air IB kept up m the streets and neighbour* 
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hood of tlie temple, surpassing any European con- 
course in license and deboucliery The two of most 
general observance are the S.00U and the Di^sserah , 
the former kept about the time of the Tgrnal, the 
litter at the autumnal, equinox 

The Hooli commences fifteen days before, and 
continues to, the full moon It is held in honour 
of Krishna, and exhibits a saturnalia of tbe worst and 
roost demoralizing description It would be impossible 
to desenbb the depths of wickedness resorted to in 
celebration of the licentious intngues of this popular 
god No respectable woman ventures to appear in 
tbo streets, where the lowest and basest of mankind 
saluto the passers with hideous jests, pelting each 
other with ted powders, and revelling in the extreme 
of licentiouiness To the diograco of Hindu civiliza- 
tion, tbo higher classes jom m the«e excesses with as 
much zest as tbo lowest 

The Ddssenh, called also the Eurga Poojah, is 
held for nine days, in honour of the victory gained by 
Durgn, tho wife of Siva, over the giant Jlahisi 
In BAigal, where this is the favourite deity, it forms 
a season of universal rejoicing An imago of tbe 
goddess, made of straw and clay, represents her as 
possessed of ten arms, each graspmg a weapon, with 
one foot on a lion and the other on the prostrate 
giant This terrific idol is worshipped for three days, 
and then cast into the nver, after which mutual 
embraces and salutations aro cicbanged among tbe 
people In other parts of Jndia, this feast is con- 
nected with the exploits of Hama and the five sons 
ofl’andu It is everywhero considered an anspicious 
season for tho commencement of new undertakings 
The natives brin^ont theie best clothaa on. uta yeon:- 
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reace and the Bcveral classes of society worship Ito 
impkmentsoftheirrespectuefimployments the soldier 
makes poojali to his atma the husbandman to lu 
plough, ^nd the writer to his books and papers • 
This festival like every other is attended by inde- 
cencies which cannot he described A prominent 
feature is the naufeh or dance performed by natire 
girls, of whom a number are attached to most of the 
temples in the south, and whose wretched tndi. u 
but thinly disguised under the appellation of wires cf 
the gods Profissor Wilson says that dincitig girh 
are not known m Hindustan, but are confined tJ 
Southern India Ho adds, that "the cars with <’'« 
indecom-ies upon them arc restricted to Bengal sal 
Orissa ,t and the temples in Hindustan are frre fwH 
the gfo^s representations which disgrace some of 
those in the south “ • He further contondi that such 
objects " have no warrant cither in Iho Vcdis or tVs 
Puraoas, and are as foreign to gcnuino Hiiiduism M 
to eiery other religion ’J T1 cso are statements 
wl ich cannot be gainsaid, and it is a reproach to lbs 
British goTcmiiiont that public decency shoul# c n 
tinuo to ho outraged by such cxliibilions The 
authority which felt bound to legislate against the 
destruction of human lift, under pretence of religion 
by suttee and fimalo mrantieidc, should hare re 
scruple m interposing the arm of tho law for 
pr^eetton of ft male puntv, and the morals of socutf 
Of the Hindu aystem of religion tho Brahmans sre 
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tbe authorized expounders andguirdians Tliey com- 
pose the sacred tribe (answering to that of Levi among 
the Israelites), which supplies, at once, the pnests, 
the judges, the teachers, and the philosophers of 
the nation The sacrificial office, howeve/, was not 
originally confined to them, and it is at this day 
less coveted than other more gainful occupations A 
well paid Brahman official under government loves 
to patronize and direct a temple, but does not con- 
descend to minister in its rites A Brahman sepoy 
will send for a pnest to perform his religious cere- 
monies, and dismiss him with the wages of his office 
There are even temples still where the oblations are 
made bypriests of lower caste, though they are naturally 
regarded vith contempt by the Brahmans Ordi 
nanlv the officiating pnests are members of this caste, 
appointed to the respective temples by the govern 
inent or local managers This privilege is often 
hereditary in particular famihes, who suffer no intru- 
sion from other Brahmans m their villages or districts , 
and these rights are recognized nnd protected bylaw 
Asjrehgious guides, the Brabmaus generally have 
greatly declined in influence The authority of their 
colleges, however, is still deferred to in questions of 
caste and law, and particular individuals acquire great 
reputation and reverence as samts or philosophers 
They possess little of the influence eiert«ed m 
private life by the clergy of a Chnstian coontrr 
the people pay more regard to astrologers, fortune- 
tellers and the various pretenders to sorcery, witch- 
enft, and augnrj So far as'Hrataums will nadertake 
to east lioroscopes, and practise other branclej of this 
imposture, they ohtain a practical inanencc nth their 
neighbours 
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Tliey are nralled, m point of devotion, bv 
men of other castes, who set up as GuTut, or 
teachers, and acquire considerably influence with 
tleir foiiowers So estranged is the Hindu nned 
from any leal knowledge of God, that many actuallv 
worship their teachers, saying, “They are to ns 
instead of God ' Tliett b!e‘s«mg is craved with 
enthusiasm, their curse dreaded as the wor«t of 
evils These impostors are frequently followed by a 
tnniulhious and fanatical mob, against whom the 
government is obliged to employ the military arm 
^Toremost among the Gnrus are the Gota^ens, or 
as they have been termed, monashc orders llsny 
of these live in convents, majotauuDg large establi'h 
nients, who are supported by grants of Jan^s and the 
coutnhntions of their disciples They are uwiallv 
devoted to^some particular dinnity, in whom tlui 
inculcate an esduaive faith. Other Gosayens wandit 
at large, like the finars mcndjcaot, acquiring a chi* 
racier for emeUtj-hy going without ,cIotbe^ leftmg 
the heard, hair, and nails grow without clipping, or 
making vows to retain the hcid or htnbs in some 
particuhr posture, till the muscles have lost thcpoiv« 
of resummgany other Some, who addict themselves 
to meditation, are termed ro^r„, and another cla*s 
of religious mendicant*, called Myrayccs, vie with tie 
osayens m enduring penances and voluntary tor 
turcs— casting themselves on spikes, thrusting swordi 
into the flesh, swinging at a groat height on liocks 
inserted into tho musclci of the back, and sustaining 

citrcmcsofhcat and cold which it might ho thought 

»nijHis<iiblo to endure 


Tl.o 

voted 


Hindus are divided into many rects, di> 
to tbo worship of particular deities Tbc 
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principal are the Sanas (rrorshippers of Siva), the 
Vaisintiras (of Yishnn) and the Salias, who Worship 
one ot the Saklis, t e , tho wnes or female associates 
of the Hindu triad Of the latter, Den, th^ spouse 
of Sira, has by far the most numerou^ tram of 
disciples Surya and Ganesa, also, have their particular 
sects 

The Saivas and Vaishmivis are distinguished by 
painted marks, carefully renewed, on the forehead, and 
not unfrequently upon the chest, when exposed to 
new The followers of Siva wear three horizontal 
lines parallel with each other, while tho Vatslinuras* 
have them m a perpendicular direction, hut inclining 
together at tho base like a trident These aro 
usually called “ caste marks,’* and Europeans often 
mistake them for badges of caste properly so called , 
they are, in fact, distmctiuns of tee( In Bengal 
three fourths of the population are Saliasf and most 
of them worshippers of Den 
Two familiar usages of Hinduism remain to he 
noticed , — the veneration of the cow and the practice 
of pilgrimage It is a mistake to suppose that the cow 
is ever actually vorshtpped It is universally con- 
sidered as a sacred animal, and Hindus resent its 
being killed for food , hut it is never made the object 
of poojah, nor, as a general role, exempted from 
domestic and agncultural labour The feeling is 
probably of great antiquity, descending from the times 
when the Arfans, hke all other nations, offered 
sacrifices of kioe The bull is often carved in 
temples and other places, aa the symbol of Siva, 
but this imports no peculiar honour to the living 
animal 

Tilgnmage is another ancient observance, of which 
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the Braliraanical ^stem seems to afford no proper 
explanation The conQaence ofriTera.termedprtrya^as 
or^rflja, are especial objects of Hindu rererence, as 
Are also particular temples and the shrines of saints— 
a class in which even Mohammedan derotees are 
included Vast numbers of natives constantly traverse 
the country on pilgrimage to these holy places To 
add to the unavoidable hardships of the road by 
voluntary austerities, much increases the ment 
Togees may be seen measuring the whole way witb 
their prostrate figures, or with the head inclosed m aa 
iron cage, which prevents its being ever laid on a 
pillow The cholera is a frequent attendant on tbe 
journeys and concourses of pilgrims, and vast numbers 
annually fall victims to famine, or other calamities, by 
the way 

The moral result of Hindu idolatry is to degrade 
and brutalixo the whole mind and life Not only » 
lb altogether dedcient in the Christian elements of 
faith, prayer, and thsnisgiving altogether un 
enlightened by the rcadmg of holy books, or by 
religious and moral instructioa, — but the objects it 
presents to the senses and imagination are such as io 
vitiate, instead of to improve, the instincts of nature 
The gods of the ancient classical idolatne-* were 
formed like men, and gifted with powers intended to 
express a higher condition of man’s nature Their 

majestic and beautiful shapes were adored m temples 

of exquisite architecture, with a worslflp which might, 
ut least, exalt tbe imagmation and improve the 
aste But the Hmdu idols, retaining tbe wor't 
passions of humanity, are all monstrous, grotesque, 
and demoniacal They are of all colours-red. yellow, 
na blue, some have twelve Leads, and most have 
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fouranns, tliey indulge m impossible and degrading 
combinations of tbe buman form with beasts and 
reptiles 

The character of tho deities is as foul 'as t1ie?t 
figures Classic paganism pctsonified tho virtues, 
such as Justice, Fortitude, jVXercy, and Oiaalitj , 
the Hindu idolatry deifies Tice, and worships it 
with a crime Their divinities are often mad or 
drunk , always wild, capricious, and irrational They 
are enraged without* cause, and appeased without 
satisfaction. They aro at once terrible and con- 
temptible, mighty enough to destroy an cnemj vntli 
a look, yet subject to accidents and chance, and 
impotent against their own creatures Neither 
order nor harmony exists in their Olympus btva 
cuts off tho head of Bnhmi , Indra, though called 
the king of gods, has no authority over the rest 
To all this confusion is to bo added the unut- 
terable wickedness in which tho deities are nmdo 
to revel, with an intcyisity proportioned to their 
gigantic dimensions Tbe licentiousness of Greek 
and Homan mythology is little when compared with 
the awful productions of oriental imagination in tho 
Puranas IE it be true, as St Chrysostom siys that 
men always endeavour to be like that which they 
worship Hindu idolatry may explain — what nothing 
else can — tho depths ofTlIiadu immorality It is 
scarcely possible for the European imagination to 
conceive a tenth part of the abominations which are 
practised in some kinds of worship bir ^ ard in- 
forms us that, when reading their sacred books with a 
learned Brahman, his matroctor often paused , and it 
was only, after repeated efforts, and with an over- 
whelming shame, that he brought himself to repeat to 
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a Christian ear the directions of the holy Shastras fjr 
the worship of the gods 

Europeans who hare been deluded into speahing of 
the BraHmanical system as a patriarchal religion, com 
paratnely*piire in iaith and simple m worship, knew 
little of practical Hinduism They were beguiled 
with the writings of philosophers and poets, baring 
slight connexion with the actual rites and customs of the 
land Those educated Hindus, also, who, to hide their 
own shame pretend that the abomination'*, which they 
blush to see revealed m the light of Chnstianitv, are 
corruptions engrafted by ignorance on the pure 
monotheism of their primitive religion, cannot be 
allowed 80 to ignore the traditions of centunesaud 
the ti,xt of the Sbastras It is true that explanations 
have been attempted of ideas and practices*, which 
seem to defy all system and arraDgeroent , but they are 
little worthy of attention Noue of them hascrer 
opproximated to a practical scheme of religion, *nu 
the philosophy, which could recooeile this proditioiu 
mass of immoral and degrading nteS with a belief m 
one holy and supreme Spirit, must ever remain as 
useless to mankind as it is oflensive to God • 

This philosophy, however, bad yet another aspect, 
which still extensively affects the more educated 
Hindus Encouraging the many to polytheism, the 
Brahmans beguile the iliore inquiring few with 
pantheitm The usual formula of this belief is, that 
God 13 m everj thing or that God is the soul of tbo 
world , meaning, not that all is upheld by the indwel* 
ling of his creative and preserving power, but that his 
icry person and godhead are contained in the iforks 
nf his hands One of the avatars of ViJhnu i* 
designed to illustrate this opinion An nubelicviuS 
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own bishop Berkeley — js earned to the extent of 
denying the existence of individual men It is omcg 
to the ignorance and darkness of the human mmd, 
fhey affirm that men think themselves distinct and 
individnaT beings endoned nith a poirerof voluntsiy 
action In reality, they are only portions of the one 
supreme Spirit, and as soon as they acquire sufficient 
light and purity to disentangle themsrivesfrompresent 
Ignorance, they will be again absorbed into that 
Spirit, find lose their individual consciousness * 

These opinions, however, produce no practical differ 
ence in the worship orlife of those who hold them They 
join JQ the idolatrous ceremooics and observe the law^* 
of casto, like other Hindus And the same ussy be isid 
of those natives who, having received a Europeio 
education have discarded the Hindu religion without 
obtiimng a better one m its place The latter clssh 
thoBgh sometimes pretending to a truer philosophy, 
founded on detached portions of the Shastras and 
sometimes to an eclectic morality drawn from tho 
Hindu, IMohammedao, and Christian Scriptures art 
little better than deists m disguise, and* seldom exceed 
the benighted idolatei; in practical holmess 

Side by side with Bnhmanism and descended from 
the same parentage, another religion has grownup 
which claims to bo noticed jq tbu place Buddhism 

* Th» SraliDiuii do not rxpitia la« thf»» porl om of lh« Oretl Sp r* 
Kfcim* inTolteJ 10 tbr r pm«Dt 4>rk onO orronfous J»»« cor «I>*1 ^ 
onpn mtiire ood «p«ro ion pf tho ratangl OKnutci 
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once predominant in Ilindastan, still retains ascen 
dancj m Cejlon, Bnrmih, Nepal, Tartar^, Thibet, 
and China comprehending more worshippers than any 
otLer Velfgion jn the world It js supposed by some td 
have formed the primitive faith of the Hindu race in 
its present form, however, it is escribed to a Kshettnya, 
name Sakya Mum, or Gotama, a native of the dis- 
trict of Gorruckpore, whose era is fixed by the best 
authorities about 550 B c • TJiis personage is con- 
sidered the last of several human beings who have 
attained to the rank of Buddhas by transmigration, 
and is to continue the spmtual head of mankind for 
his allotted period of 5,000 years According to his 
theology, the Supremo Intelligence, called Adi Buddha, 
exists m a state of perpetual repose Prom bis 
esaeneo were produced by bw will five, or, os some say, 
seven, emanations, termed Budihai Each of these pro- 
duced in like manner a Buddhtahea, to each of whom 
was intruated the creation of a world The Buddhtsatwa 
of our own uuiicrse la said by some to have produced 
the Hindu triad, on whom be devolved Ins functions 
of creating, preserving, and" destroying Many other 
celestial beings are acknowledged, some original, and 
some transferred with little alteration from the Hindu 
Pantheon 

The most ancient Buddhists denied the existence of 
God, considered matter to be eternal, and imagined 
the Buddhas to have ra^d themselves by their own 
actions and austerities, daring a long senes of trans- 
migrations in various worlds, to that state of apathy 
and inactivity which they regard aa the great object 
of desire 

The Buddhists reject both the Yedas and the 
Puranas , whence it may be mferred that neither was 
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ot unquestioned authority at the origin of the sec*' 
Their own literature, bowcrer, abounds in fables not 
less extravagant and absurd The sacred language is 
!Po7i, once current in Magadha, an ancient kingdom 
on the (Jirnges, where Buddhism was the prevaihog 
religion for some centuries 

The Buddhists repudiate animal sacrifices of everr 
description, carrying their respect for life to suck la 
extent that their pnests will not dnnk after dark 
for fear of swallowing some mmute insect Thej carry 
a brush with them also, to sweep the place where tbf) 
Bit, lest a li\mg creature should be inadvertentlr 
crushed Some eveu cover their mouths with a tba 
cloth, to avoid mbaliog insects with their breath 
The laity, however, partake Ircclv of nounal food, and 
the priests may do so also, provided that life be not 
taken expressly on their account 
The Buddhists differ from the Brahmaotsfs ui 
owning neither distinctions of caste, nor respect for 
fire They also venerate tho relics of saints— a fcelaj 
quite unknown to the Hindus The cupolas or bell 
shaped monuments which hharacterize this religion are 
erected over such relics— a few liairs, a bone, or a tooth 
The priests, who are taken from all dasses of the 
commumty, live in monasteries, shave the head and 
beard, and go barefoot, wearing a uiiform yellow 
garb They are bound to celibacy, eat m a comnion 
hall, and sleep sitting m a prescribed posture In 
the sernces of their chapels, accompanied with pro 
cessions, incense, and lights, a strong resemblance baJ 
been traced to the ceremonua of the church of Eomc 
^“‘Idhas arc represented by stone images 
• standiirg, or seated cross legged, in the attitude of 
pro ouad meditation , with a placid countenance, and 
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al^viys ■mtli cxirled hair , — a feature of -decidedly foreign 
ongm The chief object in worship is the attainment 
of quiescence, by means ol abstract meditation In 
morality and charity, the BaddiiiSts are ^farourabty 
distingiuslied from the disciples of Brahma Tliey 
are now comparatively few in India, but many re- 
raama of magniHcent temples attest their former 
importance Several of the care temples at Ellora 
were constructed for this religion, and there is one 
between Poona and Bombay, with aisles and vaulted 
roof, recalling the idea of a Gothi&cathedral 

An mtermediate place between Buddhists and Brah- 
manvata la held by the sect denonunated Joins They 
disclaim the divine authority of the Yedaa, use no 
sacniices, and show ntvrespect for Sre On the other 
hand, they admit the whole of the Hindu gods, and 
have even augmented tbeir number, and added to the 
absurdities of the system, by acknowledging sixty-four 
ladraa and twenty two Pevis Distinctions of caste 
are- recognized, though not exactly the same with the 
four Hindu classes Their pnests, called Jatis, are 
admitted frotn all castes, aud are dressed like the 
Brahmans They never bathe, perhaps in opposition 
to the repeated ablutions of tbeir rivals The Jam 
temples are large and handsome , some resemble the 
pagodaS in form , others are circular, surrounded by 
colossal statues of the Tirtankaras, or pnncipal samts, 
who occupy in their system a position analogous to 
the Buddhas The finest specimen of a Jam temple 
13 found m remmns of white marble on the moim- 
tam of»Abu, in the north of Guzerat There are also 
Jam caves at Ellora- •uid in other parts At Chmroy- 
patam, in Mysore, a statue of one of the Tirtankaras 
13 cut out in the living roA, nearly seventj feet m 

n 
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Iiefglit Tfie Jams are sttU numerous m India, espe- 
cially in Guzerat tte liajpoot terntones, and Canara 
They mostly belong to the opulent and mercantile 
classes, many of them are bdnljers, and a large pro- 
portion of ibe commercial wealth of India is in their 
hands 


Whoever has studied the philosophy of ancient 
Greece, can hardly Tail to be struck by the many 
traces of a common origin, which are exhibited in the 
religious views still prevalent m India The Buddlu'^ts 
and Brahmanists o£ the modern East hold opinions in 
many points identical with those of* the Epicureans 
and Stoics, uith whom the apostle Paul disputed st 
Athena As m Greece eo in India tbcte » one 
teaching for the educated, and another for the cotninoB 
people. The former bewilder themselves with the 
efforts of the natural intellect to attain a philosophyi 
‘ falsely 80 called ’ which has communion neither with 
God nor man It bos no trust m Pipvidence, and no 
sympathy with humanity The latter are abandoned 
to foul and degrading nles, mdicatmg the hearts 
sense of a moral ruin, togetbe- with some bimd feeling 
after a propitiation These are the two sources m 
which aU religions take their rise They caUed m 
vain upon Brahmanism for illumination or assist 
ance, there was “neither voice nor any to answer, 
nor any that regarded *’ and the long craving of the 
lallen nature remained unsatisfied 

piero 13 a Worn loirerer, whcli aaderslmaj 

1 ““ respond to the appeal India needs, at tliu 

“7. the same gospel whidi enconalered Ibo- pWo- 
Kom *'>“ Iiiolatries, of Graeco and 

orv t! 1 ““l^eodors of Jesus Christ to 

eiy to hea benighted cWdren, » mom j-o ignomnllj 
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worsbjp, lum declarfe we unto j’ou"* It jg true, 
^vbat their oim teacliers tell them, that bid lias 
separated between God and man, and that wo cannot 
by our own searching find out God Let the heralds 
of his Son proclaim Him by whom alone the Father is 
approached — ^“the one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus ’ t It is true, as they 
heheve, that in another existence we must all receive 
the things done in the body Let them hear of 
“Jesus and the resurrection " J — the one true 
Judge of men, and the one resurrection which, 
rejecting the weary mazes of transmigration, shall 
reunite the justified epint to its own body — the 
famihar home of its sorrow and its joy — and pro- 
Bentmg both faultless before God, admit them to 
' a new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwetleth 
righteousness "§ It is true, also, that even m this life 
men can attain, by a second birth, to a participation 
of the Lime nature || Let the Brahman be taught to 
find it, not m the introspection of his own polluted 
mind, but in the eanctifying communion of the IIoV 
Ghost, when Chnat shall dwell m hia heart by CulL* 

*Ti 23 y 1 Tun u 6 } Act* rn. IS, 

|9F«t U1.13 giFctuC 
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learned to punish its liasdm^ids as crimes against 
natural justice . 

Catle 13 tt word of Portuguese ongm, Bjgmfjun; 
liTCcd aud 80 auB\vers etacUy to tte native or jat 
Tlie Sm^crit tarna (colour) indicates a similar ety- 
I Joology, since tho Aryans prided themselves on the 
fairness of their complexions, and the Sudns are 
frequently denommated the hlacl caste It is novr con- 
tidercd to ho an article of the Hindu f ntli.thafc mantmd 
was originally created m four distinct classes or species 
the Bra)jinfln», who spring from tho hea*d of Brahma, 
the J\.t)teilrt7jes from his arm, the Vaist/as from 
f IS loins, ahd tho Sudras from his feet Correspond- 
ing with this origin, to the first was assigned tho 
ofiwc of teaching and guiding men , to tho second, of 
ruling and beiruig arms , to the third, the pursuits of 
commerce and agnculturo , and to \hc last, tbo service 
df Iho other three • Tl»c threebigher tastes are termed 
rcgetic«te, or "twice horn," they were all enjoined 
to read the Villas, perform the sacrifices, and diachargo 
the other ntes of religion , hut the fourth is expressly 
excluded from the«e duties It is a sm to inatriict n 
Siidra in the Vedas, or even to read them m lus pre- 
tence, to assist at his sacriflco condemns a Brahman 
to tho lowest hell, while the Sudra wlio may acquire 
the forbidden knowledge is to hn put to death 

These distinctions are declared to ho fixed and 
immutable Ifo one enn pass from one caste to 
anofher s jt is a law of hirth, Sot of creed , no pw- 
fus’ion of faith entitles to its privilege, and they ore 
not forfeited by the neglect or refu'id of religious 

* U fma mo »?yB Ijrlog rnyw, or »»eTrf 

IwnfBS t la tS« oIIwt «»»'*» liteil trlrtrii lo ko ttyJ 

“'X-'CI toS^ortii-C frefnt Ml ca'lwrvC;* 
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tory to a p-vs'^'-go m Hanu, -which expressly 'i‘=«crt8 
that ail men arc descended from the four castes 
V somenhat hetter aathontyis found m a hjmn 
co^itoined m the Tenth Tlooh of tho Eig Veda, -which* 

I eing t!ie only one of the Lind, has been often referred 
to, and tmn'>lated The text is this — “ Tho Br-ihinan 
-was 1»3 mouth, tho Itjjanja -was made his arms, that 
-winch was the Vaisi a -was his thighs, tho Sudra sprang 
from hi3 feet • Tho deity alluded to is Furusha, ap- 
parently a name for Brahma , and tho nuhject of the 
iiymu 13 the sacnOco of hia body, which is alleged to 
haio been tho origin of all religious rites The wholo 
composition is full of allegory A natne commenta- 
tor conceiTcs it to deaenbo the sacrifice of the body of 
I’unisha, ns distinct from his spirit If so, the mean 
mg may not bo unliKo that of tbe apostle, when ho 
terms tho church tho body of Christ, and Christians 
“members m particular,” who are to offer thcmselres 
a liTing sacnfice, in union with-tho sacrifice of Christ t 
In this 6ciT>o tho allegory would not relate to any 
creation of different orders of men, hut simplj to 
their place and function in tho human fnmily 

It 13 to be observed, that tins text does not say that 
tho Bnhman was produced from tho mouth of God, 
in tho literal way now commonly beliciod, but that ho 
trfl* lus mouth, I e Ins fnoM/Ajucec to men So also 
tho Bajanyawas madi. his arms (not produced from his 
arms) and tho Vaisyas hw thighs Iliey diacharged 
functions in socu.t\ analogous to those of thc*o mcm- 
1 1 ra m the human body, and they might bear tho 
tnmc, m the same »cn-e that AtliH tenned himself 
“ the scourge of Ood " The Sudn, indeed, is cxpres'lr 
f-ml to have •pruri'r from Ins ftet , but tho nest verso 

j(i! ti 
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continues, “ The moon was produced from Eus mmd, 
tlie Bun from, his eye, Indra and Agm from Ins mouth, 
and Ta^ from his hreath.’* Ko one ever takes these 
expressions as describing a literal and material creation , 
and by the ordinary rules of interpretation, if one part 
of the passage be allegorical, the other must be so also 

This 13 the only passage m the true Vedas where the 
castes are, even apparently, enumerated It is'found 
m a late portion, of the Sanbita, in connexion With 
much other very curious matter, and the most that can 
he safely inferred i«, that it may bare supplied the 
basis on which the existing auper=fructurB of caste 
was afterwards erected The Bralmana is far from 
being consistent on the pomt of creation One text 
ai&rins that, “ The I^rahman is & caste derived from 
the gods, the Sudra is one derived from the Asurat ' * 
Other passages seem tb support the common tradition 

It is in the Institutes of Manu that wn find the 
institution fully elaborated + It is there distinctly 
stated, that m ^rder “ that the human race might he 
multiplied, he (Brahma) caused the Brahman, the 
Eshettriya, the Taisya and the Sudra, to proceed 
from his mouth, Ins arms. Ins thigh, and his foot ”f 
The statement, however, is plainly mconsistent with 
the verses following which say that mankind was 
created (m one species) by one of the ten great 
nslns, whom Brahma formed for the purpose In a 
snhseqnent part of the code, also, the creatures are 
classified from their moral qualities, and this fourfold 
division 13 not observed-J 

Tanous other themes are found m difi'erent Puranas 
One Bays thatj “Hzs creatures (Vishnu’s) attained m 

^^UinftrrBlunaiim,i 2 8 Hur 11. fManu t 31 .Xlur p ll, 
t’UaDo,xo 43 Umr 17 
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therworli the State of fourfold caste, Lelng of ona 
but Trith dlflereut duties ”* ADotber irritef, in e4»oii-~ 
ing tbe Satya yuj;%sjs, “There were no castes, orders, 
varieties of conditions, or mixtures of caate.’^t Thd 
3Iahabbarat, after describing the castes by their colour, 
(Brahmans, tc7ifte; Kshettriyas, red; Taisyas, ycZ/otc; 
and Sudras, Had), adds, in express terms, that “ there 
is no distinction of castes; this whole world is formed 
of Brahma, it became separated into castes .in conse- 
quence of works,” f e , as afterwards -explained^ by the 
■ pursuits to which .men addicted themselves J ^ Cases 
are celebrated in the Tiahnu Purana, where a member 
of one caste attained to a higher § Brahmans and 
Kshettriyas are said to be bom of the same parents, H 
and the statement occurs that the system of four 
castes originated from Barghahhumi,, the eon of 
Bharga, oue of the kings of the lunar dynasty 

These references suffice to show that no uniform 
theory on the subject of caste is^ to be found in tho 
Sbastras. In particular,’its origiii in a fourfold creation, 
and the consequent inalienability of the distinction, 

« UtnTSDss, srrt 211 Moir. 3S 

tV»^Pnr»n» Mnir, 20 tSInir, 33, 0 * 

$Thc U>li»bhirsta coats n« a tone l«grnd of uis contcita between Vatin- 
tia, tbe great Utahmin rubi and I'leraainta (or eQeiD 7 of tbe (rode), m 
ivebettnja TBOBBreb, who atrore to nral tba aaiot in tbo Boperastural 
rower obtained by derotioB Tha latter attempt* to rob the other of bia 
cow, alErautig that force pertained to tho caateof tho^Eahettnjas, and 
patience to that of tbe Brabmao* Heing defeated in tbe attempt be aban- 
don* bia kiBBdom, and derotea bimself to tbe practice of anstentie* By 
this meant, tmriag obtuned perfection, be "ocgHired Srainanhoad, and at 
Icnglb dranV aoma with lodra” (Mababbanta Adi Parra, sect. 175, 
Jloxr, p 03 ) Tiswaninta's aon, Satyarrata, called for bis aina Tneantn, 
waa made as outcast or CianJaiow ^ofwitbstanding, bia father (while rtiD a 
Etbettnya) acted aa pn»at at hia aacnflcea compelled tie attendance of the 
coda, and finally eleratrd hia onleaat son to hearen, u spite of their oppoai- 
tun These legenda, of which there are many, obrioosly abowtbat Brah- 
mint and Kahettnyaa were of one stock, and their dislincUon was one of 
oXce and occnpstioo. 

BMsbiJulbiraas, sect 21 5 Ibid St.'S, lluir, 52 
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are not only not parts of tlieir religious teacting, tut 
are contraicted by several express statements 

There can be no doubt that these distinctions really 
^nginaledmtbe higher classes assuming to themselves 
ft mono^ly of the moH honourable employments, 
and condemning the lower to the most degrading 
The three "superior castes would appear to have 
belonged to the same or to kindred races, since they 
partook iogether of the religious ntes The fourth, 
being excluded from this privilege, was probably com 
posed of the subjugated population, whom the invaders 
consigned to perpetual bondage, both in body and soul 

Immutable as the distinctioa is now pretended to be, 
no part of the Hindu system bas, m fact, undergone 
greater changes Of the four original castes the 
Srahmans alErnt that nose but their own remains 
in existence The Ksbettnyas were extirpated during 
a protracted contest with tbo Brahmans and the 
^ aisya caste was sufiered to expire through neglect 
Tina account is disputed by the Bajpoo^s, who lay 
claim to the lineage and caste of the Esbettnyas, 
and also by some of the mercantile classes, who 
pretend to be genuine Vaisyas The Brahmans, how 
ever, exclude both from the pnvSege of the Yedas 
and the sacrifice*, and the others submit without a 
murmur to a decree which, if caste were indeed a 
religious distmction, must be resented as an mtoler 
able ptivahon 

It will surprise tlio^e Jluropcans, who Iiavo adopted 
the popular theory, to bo told that there nro nations 
in ludia who claim, as an honourable distinction, to 
belong to the Sudrfl caste JTlits is another testimony 
to the political character of these distinctions That 
which in Hindustan was the servile, or “ black caste," 
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— tlio casto to vrlncli tlio Aryan inrailerB reduced tlio 
natiTca ^vhom they suhduod m ^vir, — assumed a very 
different aspect in tho Deccan, where tho Brahmanical 
institutions were introduced by persuasion inoro than 
by conquest Tho powerful tribes who accepted tho 
new civilization could onlybonnhed m tho llmdu 
syatem as Sudras,but their admission raised the casto 
to a position analogous to that of the Kshettn} as in the 
north The Sudras of the south were, in fact, tho nnr* 
till classes, and next m place to their instructors the 
Brahmans Such is still the position of the Nairs 
of Malabar, and of tho whole Sfnhratta nation, who 
boast of a puro Sudra lineage, and look do» n upon 
Pariabs and Pulhrs— the outcasts and serfs of tho 
south— as couteidptuoasly as the Kshettnya disdained 
the Sudra of the north 

The lineage of tho Brahmans is unquestioned 
throughout lodia still their caste is no longer that 
ahichis described m the Shastras IX'umerous sections 
have sprung into existence who refuse to eat with ono 
another * Hindustan and the Deccan have their tn o 
grand divisions, each containing five sub divisions, which 
may probably, represent tbo ancient national distribu- 
tion of, the population Tbo Mabratta Brahmans 
acknowledge no le^s than eiyht internal distinctions, 
each exhibiting a perceptible difference of character 
and appearance * Again, tbe Brahmans, in religious 
profession, are distributed into tbe two great sects of 
Tishnavas and Saivas, each of which admits a number 
of subdivisions holding no religious communion with 
the others 

In addition to all this nnanthonzed vanety, the caste 
has almost universally departed from the rules and 
* Graat k Il^litattA^ I 11 
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practice of tlio ongmfll mstttutioD Tlio Shastras 
require CNCrj Braliman to pursue a fourfold routine of 
eiisteuce la the first quarter he is to study the 
•sacred hooks and rites un^r a competent tutor , in the 
second, ft) many and keep house, teaching the Vedas, 
performing the sacrifices, and observing the other 
duties of religion 1171160 110 becomes a grandfather, 
he IS to retire into the wilderness, and practise the 
severest austerities Having thus attained to the 
heavenly light, he la released fcom all further observ- 
ances,, and 13 to spend the latter portion of hi9 days 
m the house of his son, awaiting m intense meditation 
the hour of his reunion with the Deity The*!® in 
junctions aro now generally disregarded Individual 
Brahmans become students, ascetics, or devotees at 
their pleasure, and a suIEcieut number aro always 
found to officiate as priests in the temples— & func 
tion clearly posterior to tho times m which neither 
temples nor idols were m use Some turn Gosayens, 
but though thus approaching more closely to the 
model of the Sbastras, they are obliged to repudiate 
their caste on joining the fraternity The bulk of tho 
sacred caste is now entirely secularized Brahmans 
engage without Bciupl© lu trades and professions of 
every kind even those expressly forbidden in the 
Shastras * In the north of India agriculture and arms 
supply their favoimte occup^itions In the south, 
theyaffect the civil service of government "Prom the 
ministera of state down to the Tillage accountant, the 
greater number of situations of this sort are m their 
hands, as is all interpretation of Hindu law, a largo 
share of the mimstiy of ^religion, and many employ- 

*lU»oj dealia Ic&tlier ud ludn thsmaat ebnonons 
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tnents (sucli as farmers of the revenue, fete ), where a 
hnoa-Jedge of writiug and of husmess is re(2iurcd ’ * 
The duties of the priesthood sre bo little coveted, that 
the Brahmans wlio discharge them are look'eJ dowli 
upon by their brethren The eecular memPers, on the 
other hand, rest their influence more on tlio force 
of numbers, wealtb, and social rank, than on reli- 
gious cousiderations , and it is certain that no appeal 
could be made m tbeir favour to any of tbe Shastras, 
without at tho same moment overturning all their 
existing usages and position in society 

The Brahman, however, is but one of tho numerous 
classes into which tho natives aro distributed m the 
present day, and all of which assume the appellation 
of castes For these there is, of course, no shadow of 
authority in the Shastras, their verr existence being 
in direct violation of tbe most stringent obligations of 
tbe sacred books All these so called castes originated, 
according to Hindu theory, in tho illegitimate mivturo 
of the fourongiual divisions, a statement which at onco 
deprives them of a religious character, for such imitures 
are stnctly prohibited by tbe fundamental law of caste, 
and tbe offspring is declared to be for ever unclean 
It 13 impossible, however, to suppose for n moment, 
that the great bulk of tbe Hindu population is 
really descended from this scanty and polluted origin 
Tbe majority of tbe existing castes have nothing at all 
to do with the primitive four, or with the Shastras 
which describe them In many cases they denote 
only tbe iradez of tbcir members, which, like political 
of&cesj usually become hereditary in India There is 
a goldsmith’s caste, a barber’s caste, and an oilman’s 
CJats tbe weaver, washerman, and sweeper, have 
* ElpluMtone i 101 
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their cn'tca ‘even llir »lK)n,»inal bhimrs of Tinric- 
>c\l> n*guiiic the iiune appdlation nml inahi a ca^tf* 
fir the cuittration of llu palnijra tree In these 
iiVtinrcs the ciate is clcarlj a sort of guild or craft, 
oivlj constilutcd by birth, andadmitting noopprctUiit- 
ehtp from without Inolhom^M o*pmall) m thp 
Deccan, ca«lo is iho acknowledged distinction of nrra 
or nation The nitircs call thciuselrca of the Malabar 
cistc, the Gcutoo caste, and so on There is eren a 
caste for (Jiccrs, which prohahlj tepresents tome 
abongmal race, and the Thug* who worship Koh hy 
assassination, call their fralernity a caste, though ad- 
mitting tro!iamru«>dans mlo its number In fact, tbo 
caste feeling la atroogly shared by the Srussulman 
population throughout India, tiwd (contrary to tU 
religious (heoiy) iho Hindus assign io it a higher 
position m society than to some of their own mfinor 
classes All leads to tho comlitsion, that tho distiac- 
tiona established by the Arjan nobiJitr, for the pro- 
scrcatlou of tlioir own tupenonty, were mutated by 
other classes ^tnong themselves, orul still with a aocwl 
more than a religious object in view 

II hilo the bulk of tlio eusting castes oro thus 
plainly without a shadow of religious origin, the 
rules vn present operation aro widely different from 
tlioio contained in the sacred hooks By the Vedas, 
the Brahman is not only at liberty, but on occasions of 
BacriQco be is enjoined, to eat ilesh— even that of tho 
cow Tho restraints on marriage, and social intor- 
courao generally, were less aeiero than those m 
modern practice A ceremony still ohsened m tho 
temples strongly testifies to IbO changes which have 
been introduced in tho article of eating Food which 
has been consecrated by dedication to the idol 13 
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termed prusad, and miy etill be freely bandied and. 
eaten by all classes •mthout any violation of caste, 
proving that the latter was a social and sMular dis 
tmction. -wliich gave way to religious duties In a 
similar spirit the Institutes of ilanu declare that the 
hmg, and those whom he employs in the public service, 
ore never impure So, again, the hand of the artist 
engaged in his trade is always clean , and the same 
immunity 13 extended to commodities exposed for sale 
in the public mart Eeatnctions which admit ^of such 
frequent relaxation, for the tonvenienc© of society, 
seem to speah their own origin ' 

ITlien it IS insisted that caste is an essential 
elooicnt m the Hiadu religioa, it is important to 
consider what must he implied in that Blatement, to 
those who admit the 8bastras as the proper standards 
of religiops futh and practice To give effect to the 
requisitions of these authorities it would be oecessiry 
to rerolutioDite at once native society and English 
jurisprudence The Brahman would he the only caste 
remnniug entitled to any distinction, and in order to 
eujoi it, ita members must abandon their present modes 
of existence, and retire to the sacrifices and austeri- 
ties prescribed in the Vedas The Bajpoot and the 
Taisya, who now assert the secondary and tertiary 
honours, must be informed that all social rank has 
been lost vntb the Vedas and the sacrifices, and they 
arc m rgahty no better than Cliandalas The Mah- 
ratta, to sustain tho title of Sudra, must renouneo 
property, arms, and agnculture, and voluntarily servo 
the detested Brahmans All other so called enstesmust 
borelegited to tho odious designation of ShunlcryaUfc, 
and submit tobo accounted for over unclean Such are 
tho sacnficcs impcnlive on every Hindu who deems 
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the iDstitutionof caatD nn essential part of his religious 
creed 

On the part of the British govemment, its courts 
of laiT must consent to accept the testimony of a 
Brahman Pfefore that of other men, and to acknow- 
ledge a distinction of persona m tbo punishments 
awarded to crime It most rescind every enactment 
m favour of civil and rehgious liberty^ m order to 
reinstate the condition of slavery It must place the 
property, character, and in some instances the lives, 
of the 'natives at the mercy of the village pundits 
In a word, .it must recall every hlessing granted to 
India, and consign its toiling milliODs, body and soul, 
to the grinding tjranuy of a vrorlhless few! 

These considerations abuodantlr sufllce to show 
that casto should bo dealt with aunply as on existing 
fact in Hindu society, not as an institution of Hindu 
religion It was invariably so (reafeef by tbo natives 
themselves, and Las been modified from time to time 
accordingly the original institutioo loss of caste 
was equivalent to cml death The ootcast was denied 
admission to his father's house, Ibo nearest relatives 
refused to eat or speak with Inin Ho was excluded 
from religious ceremonies and social meetings *IIi8 
verj touch was pollution IIis wife was released from 
the conjugal lie, his children bclongiSd to him no 
tnon. , his properly was forfeited , and ho was dis- 
rhled from contracting or pving evidence in a court 
of justice These formidable jicnalties, howev cr, must 
hvio admitted of some ca^ remission, sinco m along 
rcsulcnec in India 3Ir Bphinstono never met wiUi 
nil mdm hnl euiTcnng under such disabilities 

Tho Bnlivli goTcmracnl has swept them out of its 
pith VMthout scruple Its courts of justice could never 
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tolerate a. distinction of persons in tbe eye of the 
law their sentences are executed on the Brahman, 
as on the Panah Moreover, after sundry partial mea 
fiures of relief, it was enacted hy the famous Lex loci 
of lord Dalhousie in 1850 that ' So much of any law 
or usage in force within the British temtones as 
Inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights or property, 
or may he held m any way to impair or affect any 
Tight of inheritance, by reason of hia or her re- 
nouncmg or Laving been excluded from, the com 
tnumon of any religion, or being deprived of caste, 
shall cease to bo enforced aa law in the courts of the 
East India Company, and m the courts estihhshcd 
by royal charter withm the said terntonos ” 

To the high caste men this righteous law was IiLo 
the abolition of the Inijuisition, to tbe tnonUs of St 
Dommie , a violation of their dearest rights on affront 
to tho gods Every effort was strained to procure its 
disallowance br the Crown, but the claims of caste 
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iTiomeut lower tLan the dust under his feet. He 
miglit havejnurdered his greatest benefactor treach- 
erously, and still have walked as a god amongst men. 

The early Christian missionaries seem to have 
understood the distinction of caste as a civil rather 
than'a religious institution. The HtTadura Jesuits 
even feigned themselves to be Brahmans, and, in order 
to keep up the deception, employed loir caste agents 
to visit the common people, consenting only to carrj' 
the satraments to the sick and dyin^, by dead of, 
night, and with the strictest precautions of secrecy. 
Of these impostors it was not unjustly, said, that 
instead of malting the Hindus Oiristians, the fathers 
had themselves become Hindus. , The remark may ho 
extended to a large portion of the existing Homan 
Catholic congregations, which not only observ.e caste 
like the IHndus, but imitate their religious proces- 
sions, and retain so many other heathen customs that 
an uninformed spectator would not readily distinguish 
them from the idolaters.* ' 

Caste tvas tolerated also, though under very dif- 
ferent arrangements, by the first Protestant mission- 
aries. It appears not to have presented itself to their 
minds as a religious institution, or as necessarily 
connected with the idolatrous creed. They regarded 
it rather as a social prejudice, which might be borne 
with to a certain extent. Swartz allowed the higher 
castes to occupy one side of the church, and the lower 
the other. The former were permitted also to commu- 
nicate before the others. It was hoped that by at- 
' terapting no coercion the distinction would gradually 

* It u remailctble tb&t th«j >pp1r tlie irord prwad to tlie tncrtnirrttnl 
elraenti, in ths auae sIi^niflcKtionasit u in the pa;^d« sacnCces, 
coonderug the coasecntion to Koderiti common purticipstion clear to ell 
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decline under the influence of Christian principles * 
At the same time no opportunity ivas lost of eiposing 
its inherent vanity Swartz was visiting a heath&n of 
the higher caste when a Pariah catechist came to 
speak witfi him ** Stop *' cned the missionary, “ I 
will come to you outside these high'Caste men havo 
not yet learned humility \?e must bear with the proud 
sinners ’ The rebuke was so effective that the cate- 
chist was instantly called id, and treated with Lmdness 
By such methods it was sought to undermine rather 
than openly attack a distinction, which, though little 
consonant with Christian humility, might appear to 
the German cussionaries not more emful than the 
eeparatioa of the noGfesse from the conatllr, which was 
BO strongly marked lo their fatherland The Lutheran 
mi«bionanea in India stdl act upon eirmtap views 

A more decided course has been taken hy other 
Protestants The British and American nussuinariea, 
having regard to the account of its engin contained 
in the Shastms, pronounce the distinction to be essen 
tially idolatrous and sinful , caste is accordingly strictly 
forbidden in the bulk of the eviSting Protestant mis- 
sions Much resistance Las been experienced in the 
enforcement of this prohibition in the south, where tlie 
first missions were finmded on a different footing Tho 
native Christians of TanjoreandTranquchar.now under 
the care of the Church of Bogland complained long 
and loudly of the innovation Bishop Heher inclined 
to*cgreo with tho views of the older missionaries , hut 
the controversy was ultimately decided tlie other way, 
hy the late metropolitan. Dr Daniel "Wilson Bnter- 

• rfrli«p, ibe diir rtoee «u OBC«ss»trcinslf Tq«rV»d fcftwwn Cntoa »nii 

B»xon inj Baron anil Kortnaa InT gl«a^ tliougli time and Chriibaiitj 
lUTe Doir Mliraly ollitcrated (bent. 
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ing warmly into the feelings wlncU demanded its 
abrogation as contradictory to the Bible and essentially 
idolatrous, that energetic prelate insisted on the entire 
renunciation of caste as an indispensable condition to* 
church communion A committee of inqufry subse- 
quently appointed by the bishop of Madras arrived at 
the same conclusion , but tbe cburch missions are atdl 
agitated by the question, and many secessions have 
tahen place The remammg Protestant missionaries 
had, from the first, insisted on the renunciation of 
caste as indispensable to baptism 
Its pretensions have been*res!sted with equal zeal 
nnd firmness in the schools of all the Protestant 
missions Offering an education which the higher 
natives have learned to prize, and steadily refusing 
the demand for separate classes, tbe missionaries found 
the caste men, as usual, sacrifice their pretensions to 
their adyaptage Brahman and Pariah now sit with- 
out scruple on the same torn), and shoulder one another 
in the same class , and instead of losing popularity by 
tbe practice, it is ascertained that the mission schools, 
where caste is repudiated, are better attended than 
the Groveminent educational institutions, in which its 
pretensions are still scrupulously respected 

By the British authonties generally, caste has been 
1 kewiso identified with creed, but with the opposite 
result of entitling it to the protection extended to 
all religious objervances Its claims are ignored in 
the administration of the law, but in qtber depart- 
ments of government they are guarded with an anxiety 
which seems Loth inconsistent and uuneces^arj Na 
tives hare been rejected from einl employ, simply 
because clerks of a higher caste object to their societv 
In tlio army, concessions of this kind have been pushed 
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to an extent actually aubrersiTe of justice and mib- 
tary discipline itself 'When lotd Hastings remoTCil 
a sepoy from hia regiment because be had become a 
‘Christian, he wna actuated, it may be hoped, by a 
desire to^-protect the convert from persecution or 
discomfort Still the act waa received as an autho 
ntative recognition of the claims of caste, and even as 
a censure on the conversion itself In the Bengal 
army of later days, the high caste men have been 
permitted to decline pirticular duties, and to object 
to other recruits, to an extent which no religious pre- 
tensions could justify • 

Becoming aware of the evil, government sought to 
arrest its progress by directing that only a certain 
proportioa of high caste men should bo eulisted in 
each battalioD But the regulation was extonsirely 
lufnnged upon The men of Hindustan, where costo 
feelings are the strongest, are taller and more military 
in appearance and sentimenttBaaothernatives Most 
of the Bengal regiments w<ir© recruited m Oude and 
the adjacent proiinces A kind of family party was 
formed in many corps, wbich commandants and adju- 
tants wero but too much disposed to defer to, in return 
fora soldierly appearance and general docility The 
pampered sepoys wero Kept mgood humour by increased 
concessions to the ever advancing exactions of caste 

The fatal result was seen m the mutiny which 
di3<*olvpd that splendid army like a dream The direst 
offence was taken just where the moat anxious prt- 
taiitions had been used to avoid jt The suspitions 
of tliQ sepoya augmented la proportion to the dis 
claimera of their superiors, and a government which, 
if it could hare written its own epitaph, iioulJ haie 
selected, With a clear consmnee, tho commendation 
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ttat ifc liad scrupulously respected tbe claims of the 
native creeds and castes, "was suddenly and unani- 
mously deserted by its own soldiers on the charge of 
fraudulently violating their most sacred con^ctions 

"When it 13 remembered how much more jealous 
human nature is of its honour than of its religiotty — 
how fiercely men fight for social esteem who care 
nothing at all for a creed, — and how tolerant the 
Hindu in particular professes himself to be of all 
theological opinions, — it must he concluded that 
caste 13 far more an jiffair of this world than of the 
next Its connexion With Hindu creed is, at any rate, 
no deeper than that of our own orders of Xmghihood 
with the faith of the gospel^ and its appeal to tb^ 
Yedas may be fairly classed with that which is some 
times made to the Bible, in support of tho “ domestic 
institutions ” of the Southern States of America 

Castfi in fact originated, like slavery, in a war of 
race^, and it breathes the true spirit of slavery still 
A striking illustration of this la offered while we 
write The recent proclamation of the Queen, direct- 
ing that none of her Indian subjects shall be molested 
or interfered with on account of their religion, has 
been interpreted by the caste wen in a way not 
altogether unforeseen • In Tinnevelly, the corpse 
of a native Chnstian has been denied the use of the 
Jiighway, because the deceased was by birth or descent 
of a low caste , and tbe heathen fanatics actually- 
resisted the troops sent.to enforce the public right 
In Travancore, Christian women, who had acquired 
habits of decency, have been commanded to return 
to tho old fashion of going half naked, the privilege 

• The prefica to a painpliUt rot Oetl • Tba Company’* Eaj la wb ch tha 
present SQthor deprenied tha titen }nopo«ed nbolit on of the Sast Isdi* 
'lamijvuy’inilaunulanlcnni 'VDu&ut(ds-vKu‘!uvsb'«'i»lcb — 
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of covcnng the bosom being tie prerogatjre, forsooth, 
of the Sudra caste In fact, tie very essence of caste 
lies in the degradation of others , its only notion of 
liberty is to take away the liberty of all besides , and 
in such nefarious demands it claims to be protected 
by tbe proclamation of tie Queen of Great Britain 

It is true that, dnring centuries of this slavery, tho 
iron has so entered into the soul that the .hereditary 
bondsman now bugs iis fetters Popular prejudice 
will, no doubt, long resist tie light of truth on this, as 
on other subjects of education Tho attempt to show 
the masses of India that the distinctions which they 
consider sacred have no sanction from the Vedas, or 
other Shastias, may be as bttle hopeful as to arguo 
with tbe peasants of Italy, Spam, or Ireland, that 
theu? cetemomes are unauthorized hy the Scriptures 
and the Pathers Koreorer, tbe existing condition of 
Hindu, society renders caste as dear to the mechanic 
as to the Brahman By confining each to his own 
hereditary occupation, it protects thelahounng classes 
from the effects of compctitiou, nnd so ensures a miser- 
able subsistence to an unenterprising population 

These are no claims, however, on the respect of an 
enlightened governmeut There is no necessity to 
prohibit, or at all intcrfero with, any existing and 
lawful usage IVe need not, ns the Gosayens do, 
insist on a renunciation of casto as tho condition of 
public employ, nor ebould the feelings of any servant 

* FioOIr thesi)apIIinieri9sm(Bcbiasr tl amoindit when tbt tidlr* 
m ni) i, viJclj aod rnfncKHl^ asitaUJ'lr apiirf) pa> ooi of a |>oyrnun,Dt 
drilfn npon ceth would la aD |>roSal>l tab# armropiolvd bj docIaralMna 
of non inl»rftT«no» wUcIl mlshl jmrt tanra Injurious ttun Iho eiUtlnff 
•j>rorfinh a of BMtrality •• forneh doclaraiiooa pot forth la lUa <5 i*cn a 
aamo on lha oerwioa of bor UajMiT'a a««otnpt!oB of th» omptra ni jtht 1 a 
oantlranl hrreanar Whlf fafanon Uhl forfraod m anounl dk to oao 
of (hnao Vrau/xa for tha protawl of tba lut rt ralieloai which baia 
hilbarto ailatad oa)/ la the Ims^tUoiu oflhou who drilrad Ihtoi.'* 
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of tlie government te wounded by unnecessary intru- 
sion on prejudices whicb he holds to be sicred This is 
quite a different thing from Tolunteermg them a public 
sanction under the notion of o religious institution 
The quqption is one of private opinion ani^feeling, on 
which every native may be left to his own judgment, 
provided that government extend no adiantage to one 
which IS unfair to another The natives can observe 
what rules they choose among themselves , but the 
public service ought to he ordered exclusively on 
public considerations In^ cnnl employ, it requires 
clerks and accountants, not Brahmans , in the army, 
soldiers, and not Rajpoots Candidates have a right 
to encouragement according to official qnabBcations 
alone, wi^out inquiring into their ‘parentage, con 
nexions, or habits at meals The required duty should 
be. everywhere insisted on as ui tbo Calcutta police, 
those who object to it may be permitted to resign 
the service , but no man should be held entitled to a 
dispensatiou from the duties of his aituatiou on 
account of a distinction which is personal to himself 
These few simple and sensible pnnciples, steadily 
acted upon, would soon alter the irrational state of^ 
opinion by which this so called “ mstitutioa” is sus 
tamed Caste is a point of honour more than of reli- 
gion , and the Crown is always the fountain of honour 
The Queen’s service would become itself a “ caste,” 
superior in general esteem to every other Ihe Brab- 
raau who should declme to enter it on the required 
conditions, would find himself surpassed in wealth and 
stabon by the inferior clashes He would immediately 
know how to reconcile his honour with his interest, 
and m a few years the dishnctions of caste might he 
esteemed m llmdu society, about as much as a Norman 
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pedigree and a coat of inanj qaarterings are valued 
among ourselves 

Such expectations are justified by the results -which 
Have attended the discountenance of other practice'’, 
equally if ^ot more closely connected -with the Hindu 
religion Self immolation by fire is distinctly com- 
mended in the Vedas, and an example of it took place 
in the camp of Alexander the Great ilama pne of the 
highest incarnations of Vishnu, was “ reunited to the 
Deity ’ by means of suicide , and it i3,certam that the 
hurniog of -widows on the fhnetal pyre of their hus- 
bands has been regarded by the Hindus, from very 
ancient tunes as a religious duty or privilege Thou 
sands have been so «acrificed under our own rule , and 
the proposal to* abolish sutleevra denounced by the 
Brahmans, and their European patrons, asen outrage 
upon Hindu religiop and a dishonour to the eer 
Nevertheless, lord "W Bentinck w^s not deterred 
from prohibiting its obserranco within the British 
territories and branding its perpetration with the 
stigma of wilful murder The inhumau practice not only 
ceased^t ouce m British India, but the example -was 
soon voluntarily followed m the native states 

Lord "Wellesley bad previously affixed the same 
penalty to the practice of infanticide, and a similar com- 
pliance ivith British evarople has been obtained from 
native princes and chiefs, who once thought it a point 
of honour to make away with their female offspmig 
/The facility with which infants may be destroj ed, no 
doubt, renders the entire extirpation of this piece of 
barbarism more difficult than that of suttee, and Ibo 
numerical difference between the male and female 
population of some districts too plainly indicates that 
it still lingers among them But the pi incipJe has 
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rccencd i(4 just condcmnitioii tht murder of mfanla 
J3 no^r pcrpetntcd, likt otlitr cnmes, m sicixt, and 
p«ni'<licd ■when di'co\crcd 

Both thc’c abomuintion^ were intimatch connected 
■w^ith caste, wlucli, like poUgamj”, hjs jls lieavicst 
lurdLns upon tlie \reaker fci AHulo tlie man may 
frccl) take a wife from any of t!io lower castes, Jt 
devolves ^n the woman to maintain tlifc puritj of the 
lineage by marrying only m her own, or a higher, 
caste TIio higher her hirth, therefore, the inoro 
slender hceame her chances of a suttahlo alliance, 
and", to aNOiil iho disgrace of an unequal match, or 
the scarcclv inferior dishonour of no marriage at nil, 
the unfortunate females were sentenced to immolation 
British cquitj has clearlj seen tint no ideas of rcli* 
gion or honour can he |>crmitted to violate the rights 
of lift, freedom, or properly It remains to give the 
full and Icgitmiate edict to this pnnciple, bj protect- 
ing human nature at largo against the injurious and 
irrational distinctions of casto lhat Clod has undo 
all men of one blood, is a physical fact ns easv of 
demonstration os anj truth la natural Fciencc The 
government schools arc not afraid of contradicting 
tho Hindu schemes of astronomy, geography, medi- 
cine, and chronology, though all intimately connected 
with their religious belief, and distinctly taught m its 
sacred standards "Why should casto bo entitled to 
greater tenderness or rcicrcDCO, when, in addition to 
the physical falsehood, it is attended hy so much injury 
lo the moral and social improvement of the coramu 
nitr ? There arc «ome hundreds of educated Ilindus, 
who have learned to disregard tho creed and itorship of 
the Brahmarts, hut dare not encounter tho reproach 
and trouble of renouncing caste Some of these are 
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“ almost persuaded’* to be Christiana The majority, 
for lack of a vrorthy eabstitute for the religion they 
ha\e discarded, become sceptics and infidels CliAs 
and asaociationa exist among this class of persons for 
discussions and lectures, m which all religions are 
ridiculed and reviled A large part of this increasing, 
evil IS to be laid to the account of caste, the laws of 
which, with all thew free tlunhing, these young tca- 
Bonera are too timid, or too selfish, to oppose On this 
account, as well as for its power m arresting inquiry 
and conviction generally, caste la considered by some 
missionanea a deadlier foe to tho.pioral and religious 
progress of India than ii^olatry itself 
As for the danger of interfering, to the extent sug* 
gested, with native prgudices, many symptomB com- 
bme to show an extensive change of sentiment among 
the most luteUigenfc Iluidua It is manifestly impos* 
siblcthat an educated mmd should continue to believe 
in opposition to tlio demonstrations of science and the 
daily cndenco of \ho senses, that tuanbmd was really 
created m more than ono species One of the native 
papers of Doiabny, alleged to be well acquainted with 
the state of natiio opinion, lately proposed the forma< 
tion of a new Shailra, for the inculcation of a general 
and more suitable religion It is obsenable, that this 
scheme proposed to abolish all distinctions of caste, 
as one of the worst portions of the Hindu system 
Hestitig, ns it does, wholly upon opinion, its simul- 
taneous repudiation would bo welcomed by thousands 
who have not the courage to effect a separate Cmanci 
pation It IS Burcjytho duty of a wise gorcrnintnt 
to adranco this desirable consummation, by at <mcc 
steadily disowning td) respect for a folly uhich it 
niay still forbear to piolubit 
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. HOItASOIEDAMISM 

Tracboa of tlio papu?»fWn--T’*niW» onpn— ffilf Ilmdu— UniffiJ only ui 
relipon— Wira— S«lT»Uon, cr r«»isi>atu>n— Moslem— ISous plirMeolopy 
— roundstioM of islxm— Kofin— T(t eomptbtwn— Kot the irorfc of Mo- 
liammed— Slspsn contnlintioo*— Servos— J*»»—llespect for Holy Sinp- 
tiire— Kebls— Subwi^iKst cbugo— Meee*— iRoortbeo of Old and Kew 
Te«t»Bj«ot— Apocryphal WTitioKs—Tahnod— MisULe** to lie Holy Tnnity 
— rtracleM— SIotuLtweii the lest ofibe prophets— Doclriss of ohregitiea 
* — Fretsoded eternity of tbs Cotob— T hetugbt Alkader— Styl»— ToVenso? 
renerstioih— OibbOR's sdmissipn— Comparison sntli Job— Indebted to 
older leli^na— blobuiuneds friinds in aearrb of n rshipon^nis 3ia 
ordered uaagisetioa— Foroier rctslstioas debased and eorrupted— 
Inferiority of neira of God--Eta Dames—llossry—Prcdettipntion— 
Angels— Jins— Besurrert ioa>-Uootnr and bftdir— Cay of Jadgmsnt— Hell 
— Faradia^-OiaiasuaD of sromen— Tradition— ^onnitea and ^biyab*— 
CiS'erent eoUeotioss— Corttipiaana u Ifl<li.b-r<7i)r practica] datiei— 
Prsyei^Accompatucd by aUutioos— Firs times dsdy— Bspetitions— 
CosgregalioaaJ prayer or IQiotbeh— Sermon— Itecited by saTeroyn^ 
CeSaiboo of nk\ng — toconsiderat* indodgeoice to bins of Ctlbi— blnis 
— Fashog’ — Bamidian — Jlohurmio — Ongui — lautahon of Hindti 
feast— Tszzias—LuuestahoDS—Feeobanttet 10 India — Proceeainn-Batar- 
BBb»— Tnjnirs— Charactera repreaeoted— Tafcoof 3— Fl «n of Ivnrballa— * 
Tbe Batawsgat — Fpophel's footstep — Boorat^Eenuiika on processiona 
— Pilgrimage to Me«a — B.Jo of hralbesma— Arab tradition of tbo 
Caaba— Isbnuel—MobuBmed s uecnmetency— SacnSea nnzneaning— 
Uealbea ceretnonies — Omar a TetnoostMoce— ObbgatorT on triie beliererg 
— CesenpUon — Sacred Spots— IddReoltiOs of tlia pilgniosse — EitrSTaganl 
etubojissro— Ammal sscnfioea— Bnctns-eed— MeJiDS— Shirabs— Pignlm- 
Bge in India— Atlacbment to tbo prophet— Summary— ho redemption, 
atonemeott nor regeneratioa— Ho grace— MoraLty infmor to other eye- 
teiDs— Sensuality— roaitioa of tbo fonal# sex— MiUsolman polygamy 
'K«M than Hindi— Obateclea to twsertaon— Self rijbteonsness 
* 

The Moliammedans, tbongli numericaUj but a smdil 
fraction ’of the poptil ition, arc entitled by fornier 
power and present milacnce to particular consideratioa 
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amoDj tlie natires ol Todia They are not a homo- 
geneous people, nor inhabitants of any particular 
distnct, but descended from vanous nations, ard 
Icattered throughout India About ‘half their num- 
ber are of*Hmdu extraction, differing only m religion 
from the other natires of their respective localities 
The moiety of foreign de‘»cent ‘•pnng from sercral 
ancestries, mdcly differing m hlood and policy, and 
only united bj tbe institutions of Mohammed. These, 
however, are to all Mussulmans not only the guide 
of religious belief, but the source of avil law, and the 
standard of social esteem 

Iiotwithstaadiug its pretensions to aimpbcity und 
immutability, the Mohammedan rebgion has in Ibct 
ndmitted many modifications m India, which ^nll 
be best explame^ by a reference to its original 
standards Its proper name is Itlam, from an Arabic 
root, signifying “ peace ” The same verb is ol«o tbo 
parent of tbe common salutation Salaam, and sig* 
nifnng m some of its conjugations tareJ, “Islam ’ is 
frequently translated *'talralion " The Mohammedan 
writers prefer to render it "rrsiynofion,'* professing 
that submission to God’s will is tbe beginning mid 
end of all true religion Motion (tea behSrer la 
Islam) signifies, therefore, a man resigned to God , 
in this meaning, Abraham is called a Moslem in the 
Koran 

This fundamental charactenstic of I»lain is strongly 
impressed on fill Mussulman conversation and litcra 
ture On the occurrence of any calamity the Moham- 
medan e5.claitn«», It is God s pleasure ” 'll hen 
talking of the futare, bis invariable proviso i«, “If 
God please ” Eveiy undertaking is commenced with 
the expression, “ In the name of God, the Merciful, 
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the Compassionate j" and its completion is regularly 
hailed by the corresponding ejaculation, “ Praise be to 
God.” Phrases to this effect abound in common 
conversation, and are freely scattered over all poetical 
and histoncal writings. Pldocated JJoslenJS stuff their 
letters and ordinary speech with verses of this sort, 
quoted from some favourite poet; and these expressions, 
being always uttered with an atr oC devotion, impart 
an aspect of piety to the whole Mussulman, existence 
The charm is broken when it appears that they aro 
forms of speech required by the usages of society, 
and often uttered, like other established phraseology, 
by persons whose conduct and avowed intentions can 
by no exercise of'chanty be reconciled with truth 
or justice * , • 

Islam is said to be based on ieur ibundations ; 
1. The Koran, which, with the Arabic article pre- 
fixed, is wntten ''Alcoran;" 2. The Sonnah, or 
tradition; 3. The Jjmaa, or consensus of orthodox 
theologians; and 4, in default of the rest, on Kiat, 
or reasoning. The latter two are resorted to only in 
explanation of the former. 

* Twe'ropecUblr dr«u«d XIobadunrdus oiic« nlled «j>oit tbe vstbor st 
liii booM, ud «La«r «n ftmoonl of ceroUMniy ithicb recalled tba preludes 
employed bj Etlber tountroducs ber pettUoalo bug Abaiuerut, requested 
bis inlerceaaioa with tbe aomnuesieoer of Ibe roontr; for tbe rMloration af 
the younger to a mCiiary eommaBd. from which be bad becD, of coorso nn- 
jiutty, dumuted OothbeisgeaUre atrasgen to tba desired intercessor, 
be could not but dwtcI st the effroutaty snlb which natiTes in genera) 
prefer nieh applications. The elder of (be Tisitors, tbe ihtber of tbe dis 
charged niaoUar, was an old m-" of aeaerable aspeet, eloihed m epotlest 
white, snthbsilTer beard dcfceodiiig to hia breast Addressisg hiib, tkb 
suibor said that bu busmets tn tbe country waa to teach rebgion, and oCfer 
prseeri hehadnongbt to intcrfetendnqiosing of troops of horse The 
old nan ttroked bis beard snih a tanclified air as be repeated the words 
(Ltcrany, *' 0<sd s bosuiesa 7 **A god busmess,** be ejseu> 
Isted, '• a holy busin-n,'* asd took h a departure whh laaay a lowly rerer- 

CBce It turned out that both were men of rery lodilfere&t honesty. 
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far tlie first authonty is the Koran, contiming 
the revelations which Mob*itained professed to re 
cell e, from time to time, during the twenty three years 
dt his ministry prophet being, according to 

general opKiion, unable to write,* repeated his nsions 
verbally to his friends, by SQme of whom they n ere 
taken down on sWins, palm leaacs, or pieces of hdne 
These rude records, after being circulated among his 
immediate followers, were thrown into a chest belong- 
ing to one of Mohammed s wives, whence they were 
collected, two years after his death, by Abuheker bis 
successor, and formed into a volume, along with others 
ivhioh had been preserved by ora! traditiofi Othman, 
the tliird caliph, fiadmg no littfe diversity in the 
copies in circulition, caused an aothorued test to be 
made, and then destroyed the nianu'cript^ How far 
the received version is indebted to cither of its royal 
editors, or to their respective assistants, it is now of 
course impo nble to say, but while the perplesit) of 
various readings has been avoided, it is clear that tho 
existing Koran is so far from being the actual protluc- 
tio'u of Mohammed that it does not even appear that 
he ev et intended such a work to be compiled^ 

Ins been questioned whether the revelations so 
recorded were the unassisted productions of Moham-» 
ired He was suspected, even in his lifetime, of bcin" 
aided in the forgery by various persons whose names 
are mentioned by Mohammedan writers, audit is 
pretty plain that lus descnptions of heaven and hell, 
with the narrow bridge over the abyss, were borrowed, 

•lIolutDmed iiylfd hjBwIf "tli* pmtibft of Ihe nijt<>r»te, bot •««» 

«Ppo,e Iti, to in*»n only • propliot of Uie Anbit who wore etjfrd JUrte- 
Mpouessingkclber 6 nitons nor (lorlieU, uUm Je«s siidChns- 
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througbaPersian friend, from tlie Zend Aveata Other 
passages, also, have been tnced to a Magian origin 
The early Christian amtera affirm that one of his» 
assistants was Sergius, a Nestonan monh^ and the 
Jews hare a tradition that the Eoran was compiled 
by twelve of their doctors Certainly some portions 
of it manifest a desire to conciliate the believers in 
the earlier revelations Both Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures are declared entitled to equal respect with 
the Eoran It is even said that tho followers of 
Moses, of Jesus, and of Mohammed, will be all 
judged by their respective laws In a similar 
■ spirit Jerusalem was at first made the Kella, or 
quarter to turn to in prayer,* though tins was affcer- 
w ards chauged to hfecca, the birthplace of the prophet, 
and the metropolis of tho old Arabian religions 
In spite, ^however, of these fnendly indications 
the Koran exhibits but little acqnaiutance with the 
Scnptures either of tbo Old or Kew Testament It 
supposes a hundred sacred books, delivered to Adam, 
Seth, Buoch, and Abraham, to be now lost The 
four still extant are de<<cnbed as the Pentateuch 
delivered to Moses, the Psalter to David, tbo Gospel 
to Jesus, and the Kpran to Mohamroed The writer 
of these stathraents could not have seen either the 
Jewish or the Chnstian Scnptures The Arabians 
' were possessed, it seems, of a corrupt copy of tho 
Psalms of David, and of one of the apocryphal 
writings of tl e heretics of the Eastern Church, called 
tho “ Gospel of St Barnabas ” These, together with 
tho fihles of tho Talmud current among the Jews, who 
Ind been settled m Arabia for some ctntunes before 
Slobammcd, appear to hare furnished all that he 
lOuidTf t 7 
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Itictt of t^o oWer revelations Of Cljn‘*tiauit) he wia 
80 ignoriut as to imagino tho Three I’trsons of the 
Jloly Trinity to be God, the virgin 3 Iary, and ^cr Son 
*^10 I\.oran is accordingly very severo on those n ho gito 
God a wift and a child Another blunder ecjually ridi- 
culous was bis mtstaVmg the Greeb word Fardchte, 
elgn>fi^ng Comlortcr, for Penelifte, which means 
" Illuitrious ’* Tlie latter being equivalent to bis oan 
name llolnraraeil, this blilndcr supplied tlio esposi- 
tion that bo aas tho succesior spoken of by Christ, 
and tho last of the prophets • 

1 Hiding littlo encouragement among thoso ^ho 
could BO easily refute his pretensions, the impostor 
changed his tone, charged the Jews and Cbnsluns 
mill corrupting their &nplurc«, and in acveml new 
rcichtions incited his followers to distroy tlicm >Mth 
thoBword These contrmlictot) panngesm tho Komi 
ape now accouated for by tbo doctrino of alroja/ton, 
winch pretends that a later Scnptnro abrogates a 
former one So low was jrolminmeds own idea of 
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tte Dmnc counsels, that on one occasion he declared 
a revelation to be abrogated on the same night that it 
avas dcluered this pretence, many verses actually 
published aud circulated m Mohammed s lifetime aro* 
omitted from the Koran moreover, its clftpters not 
heing’arranged chronologically, hut m tlie order of 
length, it Occasionally happens that the abrogating 
MKQ precedes that which it repeals 

Notwithstanding these proofs of alteration and con- 
fusion, the Koran is behcved to have existed entire 
ami uncreated m the heavens, being inscribed hv God 
himself, with a pen of light, on the table of his everlast- 
mg decrees Trom tins table »t is affijined to have 
been brought down to tho lowest heaven, and tbenco 
communicated, as required, by Gabriel to the prophet 
Tor this assertion an express passage is quoted from 
tho 44th chapter — “ By the perspicuous book of the 
Koran, verily, we have sent down the same in a 
blessed night, wherein is distinctly sent down the 
decree of every deternnned thing as our command , tho 
nipht jUIcader, the night which is better than a thousand 
months, it 13 peace until the ri'^ing of the morning ’ 
Tins doctnno waa accused, after the prophetjs 
death, of making two eternals, tho Deity and tho 
Koran After muth controvers) it was agreed to 
acquiesce in tho explanation, “ that the Koran is pro 
noimccd with tho tongue, written m book'*, and kept 
m metiiory, and yet is eternal, aubsistmg in tho diMoe 
essence, and not separate from it ’* The doctors of 
Islam Were ignorant that there is, indeed, a “"Word 
which was in tho beginning with God,’ * and who has 
manifested himself in the gospel Jcaus Christ 
The Koran, though written m prose, terminates its 

* Jobo i S. 
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sentences mtb a long contmued iliyme, winch greatly 
enraptures the MussUlman ear It is considered not 
only the purest standard of Arabic style, but beyond 
“the power of roan to equal Mohammed more than 
once re^eJs to its composition as bis best answer to the 
charge of forgery, being a greater miracle than the 
raising of the dead Pretending to report the Tery 
words of God himself, the Coran is regarded by all 
Moslems with the deepest reneration They wash their 
hands before they touch it, swear by it, and decide 
disputes by dipping at random into the sacred text — 
ceremonies, by the way, which were all practised by the 
later Jews with their own more authentic Scnptures 
notwithstanding these pretessiods, Gibbon, a cntio 
by no meins unfriendly to any opponent of Chns* 
tiamty, and who pconounccs the Koran " o. glotioua 
testimony to the unity of God,* is constramed to 
admit ‘'Its endless, incoherent rhapsody of fable, 
and precept, and declamation, which seldom excites 
a sentiment or an idea, which sometimes crawls m 
the dust, and is sometimes lost m tbo clouds ” Ho 
adds, what no one who compares the two can doubt for 
a moment, “ that its loftiest strains must yield to the 
sublime simplicity of the book of Job, composed in a 
remote age in the same language ”• If Mohammedans 
could be persuaded to extend this comparison to the 
wboloBiWe, they would docorer that the beat portions 
of their boasted booli ore borrowed from the older Scrip 
tures, and ibat tho Koran is, in fact, very deficient 
in imagination, bo less than m true philosophy 
Its origin can be easily traced both Jews and 
Chnstians hid been eometimc settled in Mecca and 
^feJiaa , the colomesof the former, in disputing with 

* l}«eha«aii4Fill «baj) I 
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tlieir paganjicigliboura, were often beard to exclaim, 
“ Ob ! if the time of tho Me«siab were come wo 
would go to bim * * Tbero is evidence tliat some of 
Mohammed 8 family bad beard of these a'^pirations,-* 
and it 13 recorded among tbo motives of b»3 earliest 
adherents, that they wished to anticipate *the Jews in 
tho recognition of tho l^ng expected prophet Before 
ilohammed opened his pretensions, the more rcflectmg 
of his countrymen were already beginning to tiro of a 
dark and barbarous idolatry “ Ourtnbe,” exclaimed 
one of them, is corruplmg the rebgion of Abraham, 
and dro worshipping and walking round a stone, 
though it can dq them neither harm nor good "f Tour 
men renounced the idol, and set out in quest of a better 
faith , three qf them eventually became Chnstiaas, and 
tho fourth remamed a sceptic These were men of Mo- 
hammed's own tribe, and ono of tbcm was related to his 
first wife and benefactress, I^dijab It was this person 
who, after embracing the gospel, and then relapnng 
into Judaism, was tbo first to bail m the young camel 
driver of Mecca tho prophet whom Hoses had foretold 
It 13 matter of doubt whether Mohammed himself 
wore inoro impostor or dupe JIo thought himself 
at ono time the sport otjins, or gemi, at another, 
possessed by Satan Tho convulsions and otlior derange- 
ments attending Ins supposed revelations arc strongly 
syniptoDiatjc of epileps}, and certainly much of the 
Koran is no better than the ravings of a disordered 
imagination In spito of the cxtraiagant panegvncs 
of its adherents, no impartial reader can avade through 
Its puerile and weansomo iterations without iropa- 
tionco and disgust It has borrowed from iho earlier 

• p,*Jn) JuJ “ 

tMxlnlct StoliiBiaMNUarrl.elcnEri'UInftJ** li.,7 
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and •mtliprtic Scriptures tlic great doctrines of tho 
uiiU) Hill ptr-on lilt) o( G «i tiit mniiorialiu of tlie 
soul, and tin- idiiUity of thohumtu spLUis, tOe,tlijcr 
•\7itli tlio resurreetton of the bodj, the day of judgim-nt, 
and an cit<j!c®s stito of bliss or perdiiion hereafter 
Tl».'=o constitvited the strcaglbof Islam m its early 
struggles «itlt the suptrstitious of the barbarous 
Arabs, andtluiO nccOTipanicd by great physical supe- 
riority, gate it<i disciples an easy asccBilancy over the 
idolatrous Hindus Every one of the e ennobling 
tratbs, however, is deba cd and weakened by the 
treatment received in the Koran, where Alagianism and 
Heathenism bare also their representatire elements 
The myaterr of a Trinity lu tho Dinno Unity was 
unknown to Hobammed, and it is allowed bv the best 
Sloslem commentators that be entirely mistook, tbe 
Christi m faitb pn this article Ills o>sertionB of the 
Unity itsvlf arc disdgur^ by much poverty of concep- 
liQti in regard to tbe Dime personality The Deity of 
the Koran is an idea in some respects inferior cren to 
that of Brahinanical pbilo opby, and inBnitely below 
tho holy and spiritual majesty rereoled in tbe Bible 
He 13 seated on a material throne, writes with a 
pen of prodigious dimensions, and swears by Lis own 
creatures , as if to show (in opposition to tbe apostle)* 
the mutaiihiy of his ctmmnls He abrogates his own 
scriptures and decrees Instead of bating all 
unrighteousness and sm, whde pitying and loving the 
sinner, bis affection for his messenger is allowed to 
authorize in Hobamiced sensual practices fdrbidden to 
other men He is called almighty, just, and bene- 
ficent, hut these attributes are but marTnified from tbe 
good, qualities of an earthly monarch He is not tbe 
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Lord, !ngh and iioly, xrbosc tfiouglita aro not as our 
t! ought* nor liis wais our ways " llo pardon* uhon 
i ntreatcd and propUiutod, like a gt ncrous man, but 1 1 
Xs far from being “ the God of coii'olatiou and Fatbcf 
of aU mercies” rerealedfo the Cliristiati, ot^ren tothe 
Jew The bard, flmtj umt^ of tbu notional God m ly 
pka«e the self righteous ralionahst, but it w a* tlii, 
and sensuous clothing with vihich the K.orui uul Is 
him, that proved the attraction to t!io Arab arniits 
and atiU encouMges its di'-cipks to rapine and lust 
The grtat truth of the Incaroation being unknown 
the Jliissulmau 13, of cour<o, an entire stringer to 
the csquuUe s^nipitlucs of tho GodAfaii Btrking, 
starching regenerating and Giially plonftmg human 
nature in lum«clf In place of this only Al a\ to tho 
inriaible leather, the Korpti presents its {h*c{p2ts iiith 
a hundred names of God, which it is thought highly 
meritorious to repeat, by the aid of a ro«ary • Some of 
their OM n writers doubt whether these epithet* do hot 
imply a real polytUcisticol di^tinctioii injurious to t)»e 
Ttrj foundation of Hoelem theology 

The Koran asserts the Bince predestination in Ian 
guage so Crude, that the Turkish conftssions of f ttth 
openlv ascribe all unbelief and wickedness to the tail of 
God though not to his sati^etion Jfohammedlum elf 
discouraged speculitionou a mystery which he felt in* 
incapacity todealwith, ncaerthekss,it has become tho 
distnigmshiugfeaturoofMu aulmau divinity lulndia 
the belief amounts to a fatalism as dark as the Brah- 
man 8, who imagines all creuts to be the results of a 
previous existence, and everr man to bear liia dcstmy 
w itbm bun, inscnbed on the bones of his forehead 

•The first inT«Dl onoftfiu imi^naentoffierol on seems to bf long to the 
SuJdiUti fromsihom tsrsseopelbxtbeUiusnlmsns the Birseens lent 
lie tor Co the Crasaden, by wbcaii u wee bron^ht into Eta«pe 
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Under tb© confeasionof God the Koran lacludea "i 
tehef in Viis angeVs, scnjAures, and messengers ” Two 
of the former are assigned to every laan, and changed 
tlady, in order to record hia actions for good and evil 
The name? of Oabnel and Michael, revealed in the 
genuine Scripture, are augmented by those of Aarael, 
the angel of death (borrowed from the Magiaas), and 
IsraiJ, who is to blow' the trumpet of f ho resurrection 
The leader of the fallen angela is named Ibhs , their 
expulsion from li®a\cn is attributed to their disobedi- 
ence m refusing to worship Adam To these invisible 
beings are added in the Moslem creed the jins, or 
gcmi, a race oC beings euppoaed to have inhabited tho 
earth under a line of Kings, who veto all called Solo* 
mon, before the creation of mankind Though still 
living and unseen, they are not of the nature of spirits, 
but ha\e bodies of fire, and aro mortnl blohammed 
declared him<ilf to be a preacher to jia^ and men 

!Not less strangely du&gurcd is the doctrino of 
judgment after death Tho spirits of prophets aro 
supposed to bo wafted immediately to paradise , tho®o 
of martyrs are lodged in tho crofs of Ihe green linU 
who feed on the f/vdt at its entrance All others 
lioicr near their grsics till the day of judgment, wlitii 
they will be called to attempt tho passage oicr tho 
narrow bridge which spans tho gulf of lull In tins 
perilous attempt they aro tobcnssis^cdbj tho animals 
whom thcymiy baio offered in sacnficc while olive 
Tlie rcsurrictJOn of the flesh la gravely explained as 
efLcled by means of a particular bonj?, whith la pre- 
Bcnrcd m tho dust of death, to bo tbo seed of tho 
future body A fable scarcely less pucnlc, received 
from the Jeiv«, forma an article of most implicit fiith 
\MlU all htu5*ulm3ns Soon after the b6dy is laid m 
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•weight of an atom,”* fbe second J3 assigned to the 
Jen 3 , tlie third to Cbnstinns , the fourth to the 
‘Sahiana , the fifth to the "Magians , the sixth to 
idolaters ,*and the last ‘and lowest to all hypocrites 
professing a religion without belie\xng it these alone, 
it would appear, are to abide m everlasting torments 

In depicting the heritage of the faithful, the imagi- 
' nation of the Arabian prophet was unable* to ascend 
above a gross and sensual paradise Fruit gardens, 
luxunouB couches, biIL clothing and pearls, wine 
(an indulgence forbidden m this life), and houns, 
created out of must for endless enjoyment, are the 
delights to which Slosleros arc Uuglit to aspire, as the 
idtiaiate rouards of their rohgioa They are fiercely 
and passionately reabred m tUcir carnal minds, in- 
fusing an ardour which conijuera all apprehensions of 
death In the battle field, where all who fall under n 
jriissulnian leader are rcclconed as martjrs, and en- 
titled to p3«s straight to their reward, tbo power of this 
super«tition has been often attested Some attempts 
Jiaio at other tunes been made to efintaahse tho laa- 
gingc from winch the orthodox 5lu»sulman draws his 
inspiration, hut the explanations nro goncrallj con- 
demned as heretical and dangerous to tho honour of 
Islam 

It IS singular that m its descriptions both of 
heaven and hell, tho Koran should have made no 
mention whatever of women tlic houns of Paradi’C 
being creatures of quite another spcties The omission 
lias led to the common notion that women havo no 
souls This error is repudiated by the more intelligent 
JIoslcTn®, but no authontatiio or salisfictorj hchef 
seems to exist on the real condition, m anolhc" world, 

•At*uviCr«J. UJ 
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of the companions bo lodiepensablo to men in that 
which now IS 

The'e serious defects are eb«crvnhlo iti tho Ivonp 
itself, and in the Terj points which form ^he strength 
of its claim to attention and submission No reh 
gion nses higher than its source, and tho doctors of 
Islam, instead of improving on the crude notions 
of the Koran, have proved unable to preserve its 
better parts from the common corruptions of timo 
and place 

Second, and to the orthodox sect hardly inferior 
in authority to the Koran, is the SonnaJi or Tradition 
■The Koran pretends to record tho actual and literal 
words of God as repeated by tho archangel to tho 
prophet the Sonnah contains tho savings of Mo 
hammed himself, as a domroentary of co ordinate 
authority These sayings were the subject of fre- 
quent conrersatioa during bis lifetime On one 
occasion he is said to have encouraged their being to 
corded saying ‘ Write, for by God nothing but truth 
comes irom my month’ At another time, however, 
1 e said, “ Do not write anything from me except tho 
Koran ” Tho contradiction is thus resolved, in a tra 
dition which appears ra tho Sonnah itself, * I havo 
left jou two things la which it is impoisible for you to 
err — the word of God and my Sonnah In spite of tho 
impossibihtj .however this infallible exposition of an in- 
fallible revelation has met tho fate which usually befalls 
the traditions of men The Koran is universally 
received among Mussolmans , but tho Sonnah dmdes 
them into two irreconcilable sects 'ifhe largest called 
Sonaites receive the six canonical collections of or- 
thodox traditions compiled in tl o reigns of tl o 
caliphs Ahuheher, Omar, and Othraan Tlicso aro 
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rejected by T. largo minontj of tlio Mussulman world, 
wlio consider the propliLt s eou in law ^Vli lo lure 
been Ills rightful succtS'Mjr, and anathcmatiro the three 
luterreningjjtalijihs ns usurpers The disciples of 
All n*3ume the dtsiguation of AtMijali, or followers 
of justice, but are better koonn by the name of 
SAiynJs (separatists), Ibem bj their adTcr*aTus 
The Arabs Turks, and Affghans, with most of the 
educated Mussulmans "Of India, are Sounitcs The 
Ptr'^ians are chiefly Shijahs, and from that quarter 
tlie rojal family of Oude (originating la a trooper of 
the jrogul army), with many of the lower orders in 
India,. haio reccncd the samo persuasion 
The moat approved collection of the Sonnab, is that 
of Abu Abdallah called, from the place of bis birth, 
Bokhan, it contains 7,275 traditions selected out 
of GOO 000 , whith, however , 1110 reduced by deducting 
repetitions to 2,000 The Shijahs also have four 
collections of traditions, but regard Uiem as of in- 
ferior authority to tlio Koran. Still their opponents 
are considered the better Iilussulmans, the Shiyite 
creed being largely adulterated with mysticism 

Neither sect has preserved the faith of the Koran, 
or their oivn acknowledged traditions free from admix 
turo In India especially, the proximity of idolatry 
exercises considerable influence oicr the Mussulman 
population, more than half of whom are of Hindu 
extraction The former fierce hostility between the 
two religious has yielded to a leas rancorous feeling 
under the pressure of tune and common subjection to 
another rule Both ascribe much to the power of 
dstr 9 logy and witchcraft , both tremble at local 
demons ^and the latter being m many places the 
ohjCCts ot Hindu worship, the Mu‘’'’ulman owns a 
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dread of the idol ahm to that which not unfre 
qucntly urges the Erahman to offer a second homago 
to the ahonginal deTil Custom, too, nlwnjs so 
powerful m India, Ins not only reduced the BIu^sul 
man colonies to a toleration of idolatry, ^uch their 
ancestors accounted dishononrdble, hut effected no 
little assimilntion in their popular rites In some 
districts the Mussulman pop^ahon is so largely Hin 
, duised, as to incur the contempt and indignation of the 
more faithful, and reformers not unfrcquently arise, 
who create much disturbance "by their endeavours to 
resuscitate a purer zeal for Islam * * 

The practical duties of the Mussulman religion are 
four Fr<ryer,Ahis,2iasitnj, and Ftl^rma^e The first 
must he accompanied with certain minutely specified 
ablutions, according to the prophet’s saying, “ Ablution 
13 the half of prayer ” The hands, mouth, nostrils 
face, arms, head, ears, nech, and feet, are to be Bepn- 
rately washed, and most of them three tunes (a specified 
petition being offered with each),forth6 moramg prayer 
of a devout Moslem, with the generality, however, 
all 13 performed in about two minutes Five hours 
m the day are enjoined for prayer, — daybreak, noon, 
afternoon, evening md the first natch of the night 
The prayers are mostly but ejaculations or recitations 
from the Korm, which the worshipper utters m the 
prescribedjostures, — standing sittmg, hneelmg and 
lying prostrate, — concluchng with some short petition 
for himself or his friends In theso devotions, such 
phrases as Allah AXbar (God is most great) are to bo 
repeated thirty three tunes the help of the rosary 
Still it seems that m practice five or ten mmutes suffice 
for the whole exerci e 

The Korau recogmses no prie'^thood and all who 
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iealm,and m vrbose nimc the pnjers are ofiered after 
tliL Kliotbeh ”* Tlie two parts of this definition, ba^e 
beui strangely separated mBntisb India, wbere tbe com 
has long borne the impress of the royal effigies, with the* 
name ot the East India Company , yet tb^ Khotbeb 
has been permitted to retom the name and style of 
the puppet King of Ddhi The imawi who reads the 
prajers, and the Uiuleeh who preaches tbe sermon, 
with tbe miiesrin i%ho calls to prayer, and tbe other 
smanis of the mosque, are appointed and pud by the 
British government they might surely ba\e been 
required to acknowledge the real, and not tbe 
pretended, sovereign of India It is owing to such 
inconsiderate conces'ions that tbo power of tbe 
native rebgions is often found wielded against tbe 
authority, Mbicb their own principles would require 
them to uphold 

The* Koran follows .the Bible m connecting alms 
and fasting aery closely with prayer, but while tbe 
latter receii es tbe pre emmcnco lu Cbnst’a Sermon on 
the Slount, the Ifoslem teachers quote mtb approval 
a Hnynng of Omar, that “Prayer will brmg a man 
half way to God, and Pasting to tbe door of his 
palace, but it is to Alms be wiU owe bis admission ” 
The di«posal of bis alms is remitted to tbe private 
conscience of tbe hlus^olman, save that tbeir be- 
stowal 13 expected to accompany mamages, funerals, 
and some other ceremozuea It *23 a duty which 
few are Knoivn to neglect, indeed it 13 often dis- 
charged with a liberality worthy of a purer rebgion 
Tor Fading, besides private and particular occasions 
of sorrow, two special seasons are a'^signed by pubbe 
appointment, tbe Mamaihan, expressly enjomed m tbo 
* QsnDOtt-c Island 1> ^ 
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Korin and tho Mohtrrum, winch la obscncd m com- 
nicinontion of the death of Ilu^^aa and Ilosstin, tlio 
bons of All and last ol the imiima 
* ThcItamadliaiicruluTea for aTvhole month, winch in 
consequence of the lunar computation used hy the SIo- 
hammedans, falls m different seasons of the jear, and 
must at times scTcrcly task tlic resignation of the devout 
A total ahstincnco from dnuk, 'va well as food, is pre- 
scrihed from sunnso to simsct, and the regulation, 
though said to ho violated bj the richer classes lu 
private, \s to all appearance very strictly and generally 
observed At sunset the shops are opened and enter- 
tainments freely given, but many spend a large por- 
tion of tho night in tho mosques, praying and ginng 
alms tEbo conclusion of this rigorous fast is cclehrt- 
ted with great rcjoicmgs as an Eed, or festival 
The Mohurrum is observed inth far je^s ngour, 
resembling inmost parts of India a festival more than 
a fast The tradition runs that the ancient prophets 
observed a feast on the 10th of the month Mohumim, 
which TSIohammed continued with some additional 
ceremonies Tlie day is now chiefly remembered on 
account of the death or martyrdom, of the .Sbisein, 
te , of the hvo sons of ^ and the prophet’s 
daughter Tatima They perished m the forty-siith 
j ear of the Hegira the first by po\30n, and the other 
hj the sword, under circumstances ’frhich, though 
v^noualy related, shll affect the ilusarohnan mmd 
with the hieliest emotions Since this event tlie 
ancient rejoicings have been eschanged for lamenta- 
tions, and the observance is, m India, extended to the 
first ten days of the month, m imitation’of the Hindu 
festival of Durgfl Tor the whole of tlus period 
(which in the Deccan i» often prolonged to thirteen 
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days) the entire hlusaulman population abstains Irora 
every description of -worh, from strong biuors, 
and from nuptial festivities Some deny themselves^ 
the use of a bed, of meat, fish, and even the d a rlin g 
letel leaf TazziaSy or models made of ivdiy, ebony, 
Biudal wood, and other materials, from the precious 
metals to hamhoo or paper, and supposed to represent 
tne funeral chapel of Hossein, are cihibitei m the 
streets, earned m procession, and finally deposited 
with funeral ntes m the cemetery Assemhhes are 
held daily, at which poems are recited m honour of 
the martjTed imams The streets resound \vith 
shouts of " Trt Ah'" “Shah Sussan T ‘‘ SJiaJt 
Jlossetn I ’ " Doolha ' Doolha I ’ (bndegroom) “ ITaee 
Dost r (alas > my friend) and “Duhero, rukero (stay, 
stay *)— repeated, again and again, at the top of the 
voice Among the Shiyahs, who are devoted to Ab, 
these eiclimations are accompanied by eihibitions of 
despair, which the Somutes hold to be inconsistent 
with “Islam” 'Iho women beat their breasts, with loud 
shnehs and lamentations, and even the men appear 
affected with the most passionate grief 

An observance pecubar to India is the erection, m 
the streets, of sheds or booths, called astroorhana 
(ten day house) and iazziahana (hou^ of moumjng) 
In front of these booths bonfires are kept burning, 
round wbich the idle people dance and leap during a 
large part of the night The buildmgs themselves are 
decked with lamps, Sow era, and fishes made of paper or 
tinsel. They contain the vJlums, or representations of 
Hossem’s standard, with the ncc<$a, or spear, on which 
his head was home by his enemies, and the nal, or shoe 
of his horse These artides are paraded m the streets, 
amid loud cries and mimic repre’^mtations of the inci- 
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dents of the martyrdom Sometimes a figure, or a man 
representing a corpse, is earned m. the procession, 
pierced mth Lnives and daggers, and covered mth on 
mutation of blood Hiese more tragical parts ot the 
show are Tiversified mtb buffooneries nvallmg the 
saturnalia of the heathem They are performed not 
only by the ordinary faquirs or dervishes, ivbo 
attend m force, hut by numbers of Hindus, who 
assume the garb of fiquira m. order to participate 
m the license of the llohurruin These men parade 
about m dresses representing a variety of characters, 
male and female iUTiyntfoa and Xcilj, the Abelard 
and Heloiae of tho East, are enacted m one place in 
another a group of African negroes run vnldly, 
shalung cocoa nut shells filled with gravel Ofhers 
mutate a huXeem or quach-doctor, vendmg hii nos- 
trums, or a Jlogul chief, with Ins attendant, or a 
couple of dtiveliiiig hai^ts, or pilgntns An old man 
and old woman {Soodla, Boodhee) are eihibitod in 
ridiculous postures on a scaffold Others dress up as 
tigers, crows, paddy birds, etc All are provided with, 
stones, jests, and practical jokes, by which the buf 
foons amuse i large concourse of followers m their 
progress to the several aslroorkanas not forgetting to 
levy contributions of nee or money from the by- 
standers 

The tdbools (also pecuEar to India) axe a larger 
kind of tazzias, built of bamboo, iHuminated with 
lamps and sparkling with plates of mica The gbtter 
of these playthings, when variously coloured by 
Bengal hghts, attracts and charms the multitude , hut 
all these mutations of Hindu observances arc i«3p- 
proved by 'tbo more educated and religious Jfus- 
sulinans * 
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The ilohiimiia closes with a grant! mght proce« ion 
to what IS called the plain of Kurhulla (the scene of 
Uossem’s fall) , after this the tahoots are stripped of 
their finery and thrown into the water, m ohaaous 
imitation of the Hmda practice with the Durga idol 
The Mobuiruin is the occasion of many disputes 
hetween the rival Moliambiedan sects AYhcn it 
happens to coincide with the Hindu Dusterali, the 
cession of the two religions creates no little alarm 
^ lolcnt conflicts sometimes occur in the street, and 
the attendance of the troops is nece«<5aTy to preserve 
or restore the public peace 

Siiadar processions aro practised m India on the 
two days of the Bara Wagat, a fast oh'crvcd m 
commemoration of the death of Mohammed On this 
occasion, notwithstanding the Moslem ahhorrence of 
idols, images are eiihibited 0 / the prophet’s footstep 
impressed upon stones, which are kept m casl ets tnth 
great reverence A figure of the Booia^t or flying 
steed on which Mohammed made his journey to 
heaven m drawn about m procession both these idols 
are not unfreijuently exhibited also amid the fooleries 
of the Mohumun * 

These rehgious proccs'^ions, both of Hindus and 
Mohammedans, ore offensive to one another, and 
odious to the rest of the community They are always 
dangerous to the pubhc peace and no respectable 
person of either creed undertakes to defend tho 
ob'=eene abominations ly which they are usually 
attended It is surely time, therefore, for the impartial 
hand of government 1 0 prei eat such violations of public 
order and decency, by prohibiting processions alto 
gether, and restraining the rites of all rcbgiona to tho 
temples or enclosures appropriated to tbeir observance 
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Tlie last and most aaomaloos leqmsiteof lloliammed- 
anism Js the Pilgrimage, eanctioced m the Koran 
|md by the pcr'^onal example and positive precept of 
the prophet, yet obviously a rehc of heathenism, 
inconsistent ivith any irortby idea of God The 
mam object of the pilgnmage is the Qiaia a temple 
in Mecca, which the Arabs believe was originally raided 
by Adam and re edified by Abrahatn out of the rmns 
occasioned by the deluge It was here (they say) 
that the Father of the faithful displayed his re^igna^ 
tton and constancy m the eacnfice of his son, the 
intended nctun hemg, ns they mamtam, nqt Isaac, hut 
their own ancestor Isbmael He was snatched away 
at the critical moment by the nngel Gabnel, and n 
broad tailed sbeep substituted in his place The 
worship then founded became, m course of tune, 
corrupted with divere innovatione "When the city 
fell into Mohammed s po<>ses8ion, be punfied the Caaba 
from hundieda of idols — tbe accumulated atoie of 
several successive systems, and restored tbe worship 
of the God of Abraham 

In violation however, of all consistency, many of the 
heathen ohservonces were continued and sanctioned by 
the prophet lie hunself, at bis first visit, shaved and 
sacrificed the hair of his bead, along mth sixty three 
victims according to tbe years of hja age, and thirty- 
seven for his son in law AL Tbe doctrine of atone- 
ment bemg explicitly Tqected from his scheme, theae 
sacrifices could have had no «ioral signification typical 
or commemorative The notion that the victims may 
lend aid in the passage over tbe bridge of steel is a 
puerHity obviously borrowed from some heaihen tradi 
tioa Tlus blind and dumb nte Mohammed accom- 
panied by other ceremonies not less irrational and 
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uawortby, sncb as circmting several times roxind the 
Cnaln, nmiung seven times up noil down a street, 
pelting the de^ with pchhle*!^ and, nhove all, hi smg 
and adonng a blact and ft white stone m the walls 
of the baaha This last undisguised act 6f idolatry 
sit heavy on the con'Kaence of the cahph Omar 
“ I know,” he exclaimed, in paying the accustomed 
homage, “that xhou canst neither help nor hurt 
me, and if I had not seen the prophet do the same 
I should never have kissed thee ” TIio famous 
stone 13 in all probability an aerolite, wluch tho 
idolatrous Arabs adored m their ignorance, just as 
the Dphesiana worshipped a similar object as “the 
image which foil down from Jupiter’* It Ins 
been built uito the wall of the Caaba, where it 
continues to receive from the deluded Mussulman the 
adoration paid by his heathen ancestor# Some of 
the other ceremonies ore now traditionally connected 
with incidents m sacred history, but it #eein3 probable 
that all really onginated m the days of Ireathemsm 
The Koran makes it ohbgatory on every Mussul 
man, who posse'i^es means to defray the joumej and 
mamtain his family during lus absence, to raal e t!ici« 
pilgnmage to Mecca once in his life hrohammed 
lumself declared “that n Mussulman who should 
neglect the pilgnmage, when m his power to ohseno 
, it, might as well die » Cbnstiaa oi a Jew ” So great 
13 the ment attached to its performance, that the 
corpses of those who die on the way ore carried on by 
their companions to Acquire the sacred title of Jladji, 
and though the poor arc dispensed from the ohbgation.it 
13 not uncommon to sec themheggiag their way,mwhole 
tamihe#, from Bengal and Chittagong to the western 
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coist of India, where the ireallhier Mussuhruins keep 
■\cs'>els, called God s grace, or hoimty, ships to trans 
.port them free to the shores of Arabia 

The pJgrunage Im hem made by three Christians, 
in gpite of the jealous precautions of the Arabs, who 
wo\dd have 'unmolated the mttuders had they been dc 
tected One was earned thitberas a slave by a Itloham 
medan roaster, thesEcond was the German tnieller 
Bfirchhardt , and still more recently Lieut Burton 
has Tended lus descnplion The two last assumm/j 
the garb and character'of Urohammedans, obtained 
admission to aU the riles, hut surely it was pur 
chasing the information at too high a price, when 
disciples of the Lord Christ consented to share in the 
ohservances, and professedly avow the creed, of a false, 
deceitful, and debasing religion 
Tho 3Iohammcdans, it seems, arc not content 
with malang their favourite temple the scene of the 
devoliena of Adam and Abrvham , they crowd into 
its precincts divers notable events, without regard 
to sense or probability Here is shown the weU 
Zevizem, gravely affirmed to be the same which 
'gushed out in the desert for the relief of Ishmael 
Here, too, the pilgrim adores the spot where Aflam 
and Eve, long wandering apart after their expul 
Eion from Eden, were at last happily reunited TV itli 
all this want of reason and imagination, one cannot 
blit marvel at the fanaticism which induces so manj 
thousands to undertahe the pilgrimage, and manifest 
sneh unintelligible raptures at its accomplishment 
Independently of the misencs of a sea vovace, which 
to tv uatv'.c of India are umfovmlv odious the citv 
Itself lies m a narrow sandy valley, wholly destitute 
of shade or refreshment The wayworn pilgnm 
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npproaclies ifc on cvozyjside tlirowgh a ireazy desert 
IManj pen^b from disease, exposure, ind starration 
Burckbardt saw cojp^ea daily brought into the eiiclj- 
Bure , and others who just Bumved to ervwl within 
Eight of the house of God, deemed then^elvc^ happy 
to be sprinkled with mter fiom the sacred well, and 
so expire m the arms of the prophet and the guardian 
angels 

The impressions generally appear to be vind and 
extravagant Ip some places the spectator might 
suppose Imnself at an Amencan camp meeting An 
African hurst into tears, exclaiming, “ 0 God, 
now take my soul, for tins is pindj«e" "With 
all his usual granty and reseire, the Mussulman 
never seeks to conceal lus religious emotions md 
Piit, the &rst English nsitor at Mecca, expresuca him 
self greatly moved by the sight of "so many 
thousands in their garment of humilitj and mortifica- 
tion, with naked headsj and cheeks watered with 
tears, begging earnestly, with grievous sighs and pob'», 
for the remission of their sms, prormsmg newness 
of life, and using a form of penitential expressions 
for four or five hours ’* All enthusiasm is re- 
spectable, but it IS difficult to comprehend or sym 
pithize with such extrangant emotions, in nien whose 
a\ owed rehgion contains nothing to justify them If 
the bloslem wished indeed to *' worslup the Bather in 
spirit and in trlith,” he should 1 now that he is to be 
approached neither on this mountain nor on that, but 
wherever the sacnllce of a broken spint is offered 
him through the mediation of ins' Son 
Tbenumberof sheep andgoats sacnficedatoneofthe'se 
•11101101 pilgrimages la reckoned at several thousands 
The season is celebrated m India bj an annual ffs- 
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tiral called the Eed, or Bnckra-eed, in ivhich many 
goats, sheep, and even camds, are sacrificed 

Mecca was the hirth place of Mohammed but 
Medma which retoiTed him on his flight from Mecca,* 
nnd was tlfb first to acknowledge his mission, is 
the city honoured with the custody of his remmus 
It hes about 2oO miles distant from Mecca, and 
tliough not a commanded place of pilgrimage, usuallT 
receives the compliment of a voluntary visit Tlie 
Shiyahs, who might scarcely find, it safe to avow their 
tenets at the more orthodox places of pilgrimage, 
Iiave others of their own at ileshed All and I\-ur- 
buUa, where the attractions of the Caaba aro mailed 
by the tombs of AU nnd Hossein The practice 
has extended itself m a lower degree to the burial 
places of many other Hussulman worthies Der- 
vishes and devout people of both sexes visit these 
tomb*, and say their prayers over ibe dust which they 
contain, with all the fervour of on Italian Clmslinn 
at the ehnno of a confessor, or a IIindiL at the'nltar 
of his divinity 

The rite of circiitocision imivcrsnlly obtains through- 
out the MohfliUTncdan world, and « doubtless re 
gdrded as a religions instituhon Tet it is not 
commanded or alluded to m the Koran, and is tho 
•sign of a covenant wbicb pertains eiclusivnly to 
another religion The eons of Tshimel received it by 
tradition from their father, Imt the promise ms 
rostitiined to Isaac and his scoid Its perpetuation 
among nations of another raco can only bo attribulcd 
to a blind following of the Arabian prophet 

The most mtcnsting Xcaturu in the aspect of tins 

* It !• fraia tb • A fht tbit Ui» Mmlna ara, eiUeS Iligira, u 1' 

eoftwynoiU »iUi 4 b «U 
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religion, is the estraorimatj- attachment exhibited by 
every true Sfussulman to Sfoliainnied bimself Hard 
and straitened m its idea of the Drnne Bemg Islam, 
has succeeded m investmg its prophet Tvith the con- 
centrated and passionate aifection. of his folfoivers A 
good ITussidman looks to Mohammed as more than a 
Cither or a brother , “ their love to him is wonderful, 
passing the love of women * • The highest title 
claimed h) himself was that of the Frienil and Mes 
senger of God. So far from deeming his hfo an 
example to manlund, he has introduced into the 
Ixoran special exemptions, granted to himself, for 
‘sensual indulgences forbidden to every other min 
Still his followers are never weary of extolling the 
per<oual merits and dignity of Mohammed His name 
18 thought to bring good fortune upon all \tho have 
the happiness to hear it It is associated with the 
Divine Bemg, and invohed on every occasion He is 
called Zlwtapha, the chosen one The Sonnah prefers 
him above all preceding prophets, and the angels of 
heaven, declaring that he alone was found worthy to 
undertalce the office of /Htcremor with God, which, 
had been dechncd by Adam, and Koah, and Abraham, 
and Jesus, as transcending their abOihes So nuda 
Clous a transfer, from the true Mediator between God 
ind men, of an office which Mohammed never laid 
claim to, and which the Psahrust tells us “ no man 
can discharge for his brother,” suggests the suspicion 
that the authors of these traditions were actuated by 
a defermuiation not to ^ow their prophet’s infenonty 
to the Christian Saviour m ast^thini/ 

This regard for the pereon of Mohammed has defied 
the power of time, and communicated itself to vanous 
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nni Pirsn and luJii ottn it ot tlu« dnr midc'jnw 
hardly inftnor to hts immLdiitp toimniiions atld fol- 
lowers Pocni'i are etiU ii>mpo‘<cil and recited in lin 
"honour m oni- of tlusc entitled “ TMnnkling btars 
in prtisc ‘of lliL Best of the creitum,” the author 
(Icchres tint “lie nc\cr had rtcourso to the prophet 
without finding him an immeiblc patron and pro- 
tector, nor desired of him any good, temporal or 
spintml, without pome, grant from his liberality”* 
"NVlntce cr else may l>o \a50e and notional in Islam it 
18 certain that tho prophet is no abslraction Ife is 
the object of a real and perpoiial love, which foirna the 
mainspring oftlic whole system, and js doubtless the 
secret of its long hold upon manlond It wero well 
if tho followers of a Greater than jrobimmccl — One 
who 18, indeed, the lulcrec^sor oa lugh — the rpiend 
and the Sou of God— “ the cliicfeat among ten thou- 
aaiid} nud altogether lovely”— the Saviour of sinuera— 
the Example and the Judge of men— were eierloohing 
unto him with that tnistlul love which the deluded 
Moslem throws away on a smful man like him«elf 
In other respects, Islam hag been correctly de- 
scribed aa “ a faith anthout mysteries and a morality 
vnthont love ” The olTcction centred on JEohammed 
13 not extended to mankind, with whom the Mu'ssul- 
' man acknowledges none of the relations originating m 
the gospel of Chn<st Redemption has no place m his 
scheme the fall of Adam is related as an historical 
fact, but original am is only dimly alluded to, 
in a tradition that tbo angel Gabriel extracted tho 
black drop from the liver of Mohammed Though 
all men are pronounced smful the Eoran is ignorant 
both of alonemeixt and regtneniion "Witli no con- 

* Aljcbnde 
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eeption of grace, or the implanting of new afftchons 
by the Spirit of God, its aim to awaken tho con- 
science, and restrain tho passions, la of a confessedly 
imperfect nature Ita morality is, in fact, inferior 
to that of some heathen ^sterns • Temperance is 
enforced by the clnm^ expedient of total absti- 
nence m one particular, 'iccompamed by unlimited 
indulgence m another The conceptions of a future 
life are sullied with the impurities of the present , its 
fJjcity resides neither m being, nor m doing, gocnJ, 
its paradise is simply a boundless harem, and the 
errors which vitaate the standard of religion are hut 
too faithfully reproduced m the liifes of its disciples 
3n India the morality of the Eoran has been further 
lowered by association with the impure revellmgs of 
tbe heathen It may bo questioned, indeed, whether m 
one great article the Hindu has not attamed to *i 
Buperionty over the Mussulman The female sex 
certainly enjoyed a higher place in the older, than m 
the later, civilization The ancient Honda drama 
exhibits a deUcacy and refinement not to be found m 
the sensuous pages of tbe Koran A far higher sense 
of female honour appears in Hindu history, and the 
institutions of native society have clearly suffered m 
this respect firoilk contact with those of jrohammed 
Hos polygamy is coarser and more degradmg than the 
old Hinda practice ffhe 'Jtarem is a Mussulman 
usage, partially adopted by Hmdus to preserve their 
famihes from the outrages of the foreigiiers The 
freedom with which women of the Brahman caste still 
mix m male society, attests the former liberty of 
the sex , and though it has now become a point of 
honour, with other Hmdn fem''les, to seclude them- 
selves from the eyes of men, they enjoy a degree of 
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ilnnwsUc anil socnl libcrt) uolmoTm to tl\c 'jru«a\il* 
mins, and their clnractcr is proportiomb]^ higher, 
both m iDlellect ai^d tootaIs 
*■ It Im been thought that the Lght ^rhicb tho Koran 
his hoTTo^cd^ Uiough by Tcty distorted mednmis from 
the Senpturcs of truth, together with ita inten*© 
ah)iorrcncc of idoJitry, would render the ‘Mohammedan 
more easy than the Ihudit of conrerston to the go«pcl 
of Christ Tlio rcierfcc, howcTcr, is well hnown to he 
the fact, and t!io rca'KMi miy he found m the greater 
self rtjhieousntss which is nourished in the disciples of 
laLim Tlie pubhcins and the liarlots go into the 
1 lugdom of God hefore tho aenhes and Phan«cc« 
True conTcrsion is m ererj lastanco the work of Iho 
Holy Spirit, through faith m Chnst Jesus , and tho 
soul moat prepared for the reception of this gnee is 
not that which has attained to tho finest mtcllcctual 
ideas of the Creator, or the most rational concephons of 
Ins 6emce,hut that which is tho most hiixdencd with its 
own Bin and most anxious for a Redeemer “ Como 
unto me (exclaims the true lUcs^Dger of God), all } e 
tint labour and are heaiy laden and T will give you 
rest” The Hindu, liho the publican of old aomehines 
weanes of the burden of his idolatrous ntes, and Bighs 
for a more spiritual object of rererenje The Moslem 
13 sustained by an arrogant, undoubting satisfaction m 
his prophet and in himself 

The impediments to Moslem conversion would 
doubtleis yield before a senous comparison of the 
Koran with the Bible, and of Gie history and character 
of Mohammed with thebumaa life of Jesus Chnst If 
Mussulmans could be induced to such a comparison, it 
would he seen boiv ignorant was the author of their 
much vaunted ‘ book” of the older and "wiser Scrip- 
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turesTrhichliesorasli]ycondenmed,fln(lLow inferior in 
ruitiire, office, and liolines'*, to the Son of man The 
immaculate character of Jesus Christ is confessed in 
the Koran itself He is eren achnowledged as the 
future Judge of men A further acquaintance vnth 
hi3 mission and work of righteousness would leaie no 
room for any smhsequeDt prophet , and the eiposuro 
of Mohammed’s error with respect to the promised 
Comforter, together with his admitted misappre- 
hension of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, might go 
far to remove the prejudice which ii6w operates mthe 
Mussulman mind It might then appear that all, and 
more than all, irhich they so fondly assign to the son 
of Ahdallah, had alreadj been accomplished for the 
restoration of the true faith and the salvation of man- 
kind, hy another and a higher Messenger It might 
oven he thought that had be been acquainted with the 
true gospel, instead of an apocryphal forgery, the 
teacher of Mecca might himself hare been persnaded 
to become a Cbnahan 

ItisdeepljtohedeploredthatChristianityshouldharo 
been presented to the mind of Mobaramed, and of so 
many of his disciples,in connexion with ntea and tradi 
t ions hardly to he distmguished from idolatry, and which 
accordingly provoked the contempt and indignation of 
those ardent monotheists Could theBible, in its simple 
integrity, ho submitted to a dispassionate perusal, an 
intelhgent Mussulman could hardly fail to discern its 
superiority to the Koran, considered as a “looV' or 
that authentic record of Kevelatioil which he justly 
requires as the basis and standard of faitli Nor could 
he ai Old the conviction that the great doctnnes, which 
it 13 the ment of Islam to have rescued from tho 
corruptions of tradition, are far more clearly and power- 
Q 
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fully enforced in the gospel The unity and epiritu 
nliti of God are taught with equal energy and a loftier 
^purity the \anity of idol** and all merely external 
ntes IS exposed xnth a real which leaves nothing 
wanting while faith and prayer and resignation and 
love, are insisted upon in terms which no SIussul 
min can surpass or equal as the reasonable service 
of a ntioml and immortal creature 

Orcr all too the gospel sheds a light which Islam 
has not attained to m tlic revelation of sin, and its 
FufScicnt remedy, the atoning blood of tho Hedecmcr, 
followed by tlio gift of the Holy Spirit for the 
regeneration of tho heart Tbeso great evangelical 
truths of justiGeation and eanctificntion soar far above 
all the teaching of Sloinmtnod AVithoufc yielding 
to tho ^ussulm*iQ m tho assertion of tho Dtnne 
soxcTci(^ty, they proclaim, what lie is sgnorant of, 
tint ‘ God IS Lote ” Tlie) would subdue tho world 
by persuasion not by force Armed witb no carnal 
weapon but with the sword of the Spirit, the Gospel 
Herald addresses all nations with a nobler and more 
victorious truth than the battle cry of the Ifoslem — 
There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus 
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Inflomce 6fe®veronirat — TcmiCTiMj>oti»ms — Constant wit— I gaorsne# of 
rPjr*sfBl»ti’f6 inshJnbDBs— Alb trary po»es — Injn*y to nat vo cbaracter 
-''To polibeal Tirtnsa or <{aalillcift ons — BnWlv goTenunent— Publio 
rwplo/— Nabre amy— lay~->al»o ottecn— Adtantages of lb« Mrr C9 
— itiliUTy eharacler — MolJiiy— ^ di^aJty of taste— •>abTB anstocraej- 
— Trsnre oC land^TCIlsjrts—CtdtitaQoD of Jaadj— Tanks— Ju to— 
ilsniffpal lyatem— Croira nebta— Ttoptriy of tbo aod— Tenoanont 
maenaienb— Bjetirsr— TUtgo tysttm—Bo^elstiBBs— General ind genes 
— FoUnn— lla<lnj collect ona—Ela on eysUm u tbo bortb'l^egtem 
proTintco— Qae*tIons of t ()e— Fopolar Frofereneeo— Adminutnt on cf 
]B.t CO— 'NabTO mtem— Dewaane*— XUninttt— ^npremo court of Jndi 
catnrs— CoQpany o conrta— Ijiigtonsneos of nst Tea^ud eial utonty— 
PcTjnry— Fnnebayeto— IsdiS'ereoeo to tbo law— Connenon antlk reli 
— Fatronago of idolatiy— none rvpcobot on— ^etyateb of Mr C Unnt 
— Cenattos of tboayi eta— &>l!lcu]tiesofgortrniDent— Syintof tbognbUe 
aerraatj , 

If EXT to the traditions of religion and tbepndeof 
race, the character of a people is detennmed hp the 
form of gorerament under which they lire In this 
respect the Oriental umd has eeldoin xi^en ahove the 
eivagc sitnpliaty of pure despotism Uo other form 
erohes the sympathieo, or has appairntly entered into 
the imagination, of the natives of India whether Hindu 
or Alohammcdan Their history presents nothing but 
a ceaseless succession of ah'«oliite monarchies, ranging 
from petty states to great empireo, hut all Imiforadj 
ahsolute Local customs and tho influence of 
religion, served to protect particular interests from 
violence, hut the subject neither enjojed nor aspired 
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to tlie smallest share latliepplitical goTernment Tins 
indisputable truth compels us to receive mth distrust 
the panegyrics both of Hindu and Mussulman rmters 
on the empires 6f former days It is certain that 
India never possesoed a goTemment which was admin 
istered ivith any reference to the wishes of the people , 
nor, till the rise of the Bnti|h power, was any con- 
siderable portion of it united under a ruler strong 
enough to protect the subject against foreign outrage 
and internal discord The earliest period exhibits a 
\ast number of petty rajas continually at war with 
each other The larger empires of later times were t^e 
results of military conquest, submitted to with reluct 
nneo and continually disturbed by inburrection 
Such circumstances are not only incompatible 'nth 
the existence of pubbe bberties , they do not admit of 
eecunty to private property, honour, ot life itself 

Of course a people so governed can have no political 
inatitutions Physical force aupphes their onlyfounda- 
tioaof law , and morality, pubhc and private, is reduced 
to the lowest ebb The cmhration attainable under 
such disadvantages must, of necessity, bo partial and 
deceptive Still there is^retson to thmh that both 
Hindus and 3Ioh3mmedaD9 were once possessed of 
quahties which have disappeared in their ill assorted 
pohtical association The virtues which won the 
admiration of Alexander the Great, and those which 
shed lustre round the throne of Akbar would now 
be sought for m vain amemg any of the peoples or 
pnaces of India 

The deterioration is largely to he asenhed to the 
absence of pohtical instituhims , a defect which stdl 
operates to defeat the wishes of more benevolent 
rulers The one ideaof government common to Hindu 
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•md Jlussulmaii js po^ver, and that ot the elemeutil 
kind described m the poet’s “ good old rule 

Tbe a mpla plan 

That they ahauld taka nho ha^ the poweff 

And they thauld keep who caa 

Of anything like representatuc assemblies, or consti 
tutional latv, no idea exists beyond the village com 
raunities and caste meetings, to which the direction of 
social lift' seems to be confided No tribunal ever had 
power to try the title of a landed propnetor who rode 
wifh a score of spears at hia hack The 1 ing himself 
governed only hy force of arms , lus law was respected 
m proportion to the power at hand to uphold it The 
rcstrainfs of custom and rehgion were themselves, 
dependent on the conscience of the strong hand In 
the Puranas, the Kshetlnya raja contmually alleges 
Ins “ right divine to govern wrong and the founds 
tiona of Islam lay a sacred obligation on the ilussul 
man prmce to pillage and enslave the unbeliever A 
very different estimate of right and wrong exists 
among communities where the public voice i,s heard 
m the exercise of goveminent, and every inindual 
asserts an interest m the execution of the law 
This miiTer«al prevalence of despotic power, com- 
bined with frequent subjugation to foreign conquest 
could not but exercise a disastrous inlluenee on the 
native character The Hindus weic admired by the 
Greeks for thdu: veracity, and the Moslem of other 
lauds 13 too proud to stoop to a be , but, m India, 
deceit and perjury have long been the finnliaT cppTohrta 
of both These arc the vices of men who have lost at 
once confidence and self respect they have been 
generated in one class by the long atmggle against an 
Q 2 
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odioui noil intolerant usurpation nnJ in the other b) 
n tonkmpt and hatml of tJio idojjter, akm to the 
<Wtnnc that no failhis to Ih kept ujth heretics 
As lor public monlitj it mar be fairlj rani to bo 
unknown m India *To the natirc the stale is riinpl^ 
a nimter cxactiu" all that «ao bo obtained the com* 
mumta a elaio pledged to ncacr-ccojiing r«.ai!itanoe oc 
ivasinn It matters little what the inipo«t H 
dcimiided for the tai pnier confnhules nothin" that 
1 c ran withhoW , and when rompriled to pay, earrs 
nothing for the application of the spoil 'ihc pos* 
Kssioii of ofBct. IS so aaoncdU sought ns a sourti of 
priiatc cmoliinieitt, that its tenure is thought a pro- 
pertj rather than a trust and is made the subject of 
contract and inlicntancc, like ana other estate Pubhc 
works jnar be admired as proofs of power nnil wealth; 
or commend d as gcncrons additions to popular con 
acnience, but the people neither consult for their 
crettiofi, nor willingly contribute tho smallest com to 
their tost Good laws are preferred to bad ones , but 
the mtiics, mstcad of aiming to bnng the latr into 
n^cordanco with the public good by seeking a shore m 
the legislation, prefer to fall back on ft private rfist- 
aoce to all ordinances nhat'ioevcr 

A condition of society so absolutely destitute of 
pobtical qualities and lispirationa is almost imintelli- 
giblo 111 England, where the desire is unceasingly 
cherished to impart her own franchises to her Subject 
nuibons m the East The apathy which refuses to 
appreciate such a gift seems to her as revoltin" as the 
ingratitude whicli attends crery endeavour to bestow 
it But public liberties can only nse on liistoriial 
foundations, and history cannot he created at plea 
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sure In lacking tke tradibon of political ngMs, the 
natives lack the first qualification for their exercise 
Divided among races, languages, and classes, own- 
ing little or no common intercourse, India is so far 
^trom demandmg national liberties that she has not 
yet reahred a national uiuly A powerful govern- 
ment she hath understands and npeds , but the power 
must he wielded, not ih deference to a public opmion 
which has no existence among the natives, but under 
the sanction of the ruler’s own conscience and moral 
respon^ihilities The Indian administration must he 
content to dischaige its trust to the crown and par- 
liament of the €mpu« it will long he in vam to 
expect the co operation of the natives, or even a 
general appreciation of the adrantages they enjoy 
Irom British dominion 

To this entire absence of political institutions must 
bo asenbed the Ihciiity with which India has ever 
been made the prey of foreign conquerors The 
Hindu population is broken up into a number of local 
commumties, satisfied to preserve their socitd and 
family relations, and bowing without difBculty to any 
ECeptre that, from tirae to time, may ho extended over 
them Their relations to the crown are like those 
of tributary states to an emperor, moro than of a 
nation to its sovereign 

It would he a mistake, however, to infer that the 
constitution and action of govemment are mattery of 
indifference to the nativeh on the contrary, they are 
more deeply interested in them rulers than any people 
if Europe The want of political mstifcutioQS throws 
Iho adnumstration of pnhht affairs whoUj on the 
government offiters , and the natuiu of Indian society 
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furthtr siiOjeila aa enormous amount of the popQ 
Jation to their iiumediato orders A lar^^e niimhcr 
i\TO m tho semice of govermnent cud or military 
Vfic land-tcmire places almost all the agricultural 
classes in the condition of crown tenants, ^all are 
(hrectly and peculiarly affected by tlic administration 
of laio and justice whde the most extcnsire interests 
are connected with the state patronage of rehjton and 
with its system of eJucalion The last kind of action 
13 pecuhar to the British goTcmment and will be con 
s;derftd m. a. fibse^ewt. chapter demoted to tho state 
of knowledge and education m India The others have 
been inherited from the native administrations and 
are nnwersolly regarded in tte East as constituting 
the natural and necessary relations of the ruler witli 
the ruled , they will accordingly ho noticed an this 
place and m the order above stated 
1 Tho Oneutal mind regards the state as pre 
eminently th© fountain of honour and its service is 
the most coveted as well as the most lucrative, profes 
sion The amhitiou to enter it has always in India* 
outweighed every objection of race rank, and religion 
'jtscH The Hindu rajas freely einploj ed Mussulman 
ofecers to cowinnnd and discipline their troops , and 
the most intolerant of the Jfoliammedan usurpers 
have never refused the services of Hindu financiers to 
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The principal offices — all jn wlucli power might he 
abused to pniate ends — are intrusted to European 
holders in British Indm the passion for puhhe • 
employ contmues unah^^cd and insatiable Large 
numberd find occupation m the lower grades of the 
civil establishments of late years natives have been 
admitted to offices of trust, with greatly augmented 
salaries, m the judicial and revenue departments the 
introduction oT railways and the electric telegraph has 
provided places for many more The determination 
had been long announced to open the avenues to still 
higher di-stmctions, as candidates should be found 
qualified by education, when the late disastrous mutinj 
shook the foundations of European confidence, and 
proportionally unpaired the prospects of native em« 
ployment 

It was in the military department, that the British 
government had reposed the largest and most generous 
confidence in the faith and go^ feeling of its native 
subjects At the outbreak of the Bengal msutrec* 
tion, as many as 200,000 natives were servmg in the 
East India Company’s army The service was entered 
by enhstment as private soldiers or sepoys (from the 
Persian sipahe^, and promotion was offered by semo 
rity and merit to- the nnks of non-commissioned 
and commissioned officers Tlie pay of a sepoy vanes 
from fourteen to eighteen shiUinga a month in {he 
infantry, and is somewhat higher in the artillery and 
cavalry The highest native officer, bearing the desig- 
nation of suiadar major, receivra from ten to twelve 
pounds a month m pay and allowances The lower 
grades, enjoying propc^onate allowances, are sula- 
dars and jemadars (who rmk with captains and 
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subalterns), anil hartldars and ttaiis, equivalent li) 
sergeants and corporal's • 

Tho native coniiiiissioncd oflicers enjo^ rclatne 
rank with the Kiiropian in private mtcrioupe, 
and Bit with ctpnl authont^ on nalno courts-mav 
tnl; but on pindo and lu tho field the joungi-t 
ensign is cntitkd to command them Tho rank 
was instituted to bo a link between the Bcpojs and 
their Iluropean commanders, but tlio imtive ofiicers 
Ii*inng all ri'Vn from the raiika, where their rchtioiis 
are still sen mg. arc natiinlly found to sjuipithire 
< tcluoiicly with tho m<n. TTitlr'rehtions with tho 
European ofilcors are nrtifitnl and constrained If 
some profx.'vaionM amhUion.is kindled by promoUon, 
it is again ibinpod and fK'lted hy their unnvoidnh’e 
subjection to the dominant nee. Littio advantage, 
lliercforo, luis been ctpcrknccd from tlicif good rfllus 

• ft« tfn ef fjtftuf 0->»’ 1— 
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la reconciling tlifli.rcnre^, or rcrcilinjj eonspincr In 
gnat cmcrgLOCics they Irtvo iisualh filled cltogcthcr 
During the recent dt^tu^hnncc'^, the mtno oflicers 
■were imost iimriahlj m the touncils of tl o tepee's, * 
and the instances were hnt few m which thej apprised 
their European superior*, m time c\cn to escape with 
their Itics 

The mtea of pay lieforc mentioned may appear 
small in England, where the cost of bring, and the 
reinunention of labour, are about Pii timc< as high 
aa in India, hut the lowest which a sepoy rccencs is 
double tbo usual wages of a iby-hiboitrcr , and lus 
position, as compared with the rest of the popula- 
tion, is m cTcry respect far supenor to- tint of a priiato 
soldier in any country of Europe Tlie profc«9ion n 
honourable, the jiay more linn crpial to tlieir wants, 
tho treatment indiUgcut, nod what is nioro ralued 
than all, pensions %n. a liberal scale arc enjo) ed by all 
grades after BCtnng tbcir penods intli fidclitj 
ITio estimation in which thcfcmeo is held is proieil 
b) tbo nahves thcmsclres Recruits arc nc\er want- 
ing , tbo old sepoj a, on the contrarj , procured their 
own sons to he enlisted to an orient which, in many 
corps, had created a hind of familj party sometimes 
difficult to manage Discharge is so FCiere a penalty 
that it has been deemed safe to abolidi corporal 
puni«hmont altogctbcr, and the sepoy Ins long been 
exempt from a degradation still inflicted ou the 
British soldier , 

Tho employment of a natirc eoldiery is as old ns tho 
Bntnh doniimou m India Cliic, Lawrence, Slunro, 
and Coote, won their Tictoncs mauily by tbeir co- 
operation, and all tbc subsequent tnumplis of British 
arms on the East were lai^lj indebted to tbo same 
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assistance Their exploits m the field are second only 
m renoivn to the foremost that adorn onr military 
annals wlide m gamson their general steadiness an j 
• tractabihty hare earned them a confidence, which must 
now be adjudged to hare been too generous and un 
suspecting These military good qualities were 
ever mixed with a disposition to mutiny, imperillrntT 
from time to tunc the xery existence of goveminent 
The history of natire states is one continuous ohro 
niclo of military insubordination and outrage lU- 
clothed and unpaid, the army was a source of con 
stant terror both to the prince and the subject , at 
one moaent tliresteniog the orerthrow of the throne, 
at another seel^ing to recover their arrears of pay 
by plundering a lilage A soldier was a common 
marauder, tho peasantry bid themselves at his ap- 
proach, or, cautiously eombiniDg, shot hm down from 
tlieip ambush like a beast of prey ^ 

Lscesscs of this sort quicklv vanished under Bntisli 
discipline, aided by its punctuality m payments nnd 
gencpil good faith But the tendency to mytmy is not 
easdy eradicated in troops so absolutely mercenary aa 
those of India Our earliest succcs'ies in Ilincldstart 
were interrupted by it m the field itself, and at a later 
penod tho mutiny otVclIoro shook the govenmiciit 
to its foundations Srmptoms of the same spint Ind 
long I cen notonoiis in tho army of Bengal, and though 
from tunc to time overlooked or indulged, jt could not 
lie appeased till it had Kindled tho flames of civil uar 
o\tr Upper India and alarmed the world for tho 
civilimtion of tlic Hast 

Tins disposition li perhaps inseparable from the exist- 
enro of mih/ary men who place their honour 

and eiisicncc m fighting and acknowledge neither con- 
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science nor patriotism m choosing their side These 
liereditarj- and professional soldiers are nuirverous m 
India , they comprise most of the Kajpoots, a consider , 
able nmnher of Brahman and Mahratta families, and 
all the more adventurons portion of the Mussulman 
population Liie other mercenaries, these men 
acknowledge the professional law of honour, so far *13 
to fight faithfully for the master that pays liberally , m 
Onental language, they boast themselves^' true to their 
salt ’ But this fidelity disappears in questions of 
caste and religion Neither Hindu nor Mussulman 
allegiance is proof against the suspicion of interference 
with the faith consequently, this is always the cry 
which a conspirator endeavours to excite 
The British government had become so aware of the 
danger impending from this quarter, that regulatjons 
were made to hunt the recnuhng from the higher 
castes, to a manageable proportion m every regiment , 
but these precautions were too much disregarded, from 
indulgence towards tho fenuly predilections of the 
older sepoys Such, too, was the confidence still 
reposed m these troops, that single regiments were 
scattered about m isolated stations, where the ^hves 
of the officers lay absolutely at the mercy of the men 
The artillery, also, formerly composed exclusively of 
Europeans, was largely mtnisted to native gunners, 
while the proportion of European troops was at the 
same time suffered to decrease 
These palpable errors will doubtless be .guarded 
against m future The British government will not 
again allow itself to be surprised m the unreadiness 
of a weak and misplaced confidence But every pre 
cnihon iviH prove m vam, if the system of caste he 
allowed to taint the recrmtin& and undermine the 
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discipline, of the nntiTC reijimcnts A pemce sojudlj 
popular stands m no need of the patronage of Brah 
mans or Eajpoots Shlbona of the lower castca men 
Biicli as won all tho great victones in the south are 
ready to crowd into its rants, though the Bnhmms 
should retire to thfiir temples and sohtary methtations 
and the Rajpoot goto nurture his hereditary turlu 
lohee m the somco of some native pnnee, who may he 
wdltng to jay a gentleman for neglecting, instead of 
jierformmg, the duties of a soldier The British army 
ivould lov) nothing from the cxeliangc, save the 
anxiety of avalching and controlling a disaffected 
soldiery The truth, however, j«, that there would 
bo no soccsaioo- Jfb affront need he ofUntl to tho 
pretensions we decline to encourage all castes inav Ik? 
equally and impartially admitlwl, and the be«t soldiers 
Will always receive the preference TilTiat is netdetl 
js to plaM the tost of supenonty in tho letter dis- 
charge of rtiilitary duties, not m tho curicmities of 
a jiedigree, or th«‘ccnmonial of conhmg 

An important feature in the regular natiic army, is 
that it IS wholly drawn from tho lower rK«»ca of 
society,* natives of rtnV and wealth licing ixcludiol 
hy tho iiece««it) of cnli«ting as pnvafe sepoys In 
former times this wia othinn«e, the native gentle- 
man obtained his fomim««ion at onee ai a siihadar, 
and bnwight his reeroils wrtfc him, marslialled timh r 
his own banner The commandant ntil aljiitant of 
tliL corps only wen? Buropcan tfrueri, thi rest 
f light und r their direction, and won promotion 
fnm iLtir approval TIccLitfs and warhic spinls of 

I* **( i,cS 1^ »[ k rfmi I • 
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the Jand iaE then an interest m BntisL a'lcendancj, 
•from wkct they have been too much excluded by the 
sub'^equent progress of military organization The 
“ Irregular Corps” are bWI officered on the former 
plan, and the higher natives' gUdly take «iervice m 
them as of old But, no doubt, the greatest defect m 
the mditary, as in the cinl establishments of the 
Bntish, IS that bo few openings are left for the native 
aristocracy 

It 13 true that this term bears a veiy^ different 
meamqp m India and m Europe The dissimilar 
structure of society, and the confusion resulting from 
repeated conquest and revolution, leave no classes 
there xesemhling thd landed proprietor*, or pro- 
fessional gentry, of our own country The titles, even 
of reigmng prmccs, would hardly bear judicial mvesti- 
gatiOHf while hundreds of displaced and discontented 
chieftains have simply lost by the strong hand, what 
nothing hut th*e strong hand acquired Neither does 
iiatire society exhibit tho^e mde distinctions of educa- 
tion breeding, and social habits, iflnch render the 
descent to a lower chas so painful in Europe 

Still the country abounds with those who consider 
themsehes, and are considered by others, as entitled 
io lead in their respective spheres Descendants from 
fallen princes and cbiefo, — repre*entatires of old 
funulies,--(eTen old intruders acquire a title to Hindu 
rc'>pect) — children of highgoiermnent oflicials, — rath 
hundreds more, to whomianous accidents contribute 
to give importance, ftcl themselves precluded from 
entering the army ns sepoys, or the cml service as 
clerks Neither do they often possess the education 
which would stand them m stead at a Compehtire 
Lxammation Tlicv; clas^ find their only field of 
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action m the donumoQ of the nati\ e princes’, they w 
discontented and declmmg under Bntisb rule Tlie 
latter is felt to be everywhere unfavourxble to tlua 
’portion of society, and the point is worthy of being 
weighed, notwithstanding the benefits undoubtedly 
conierred on the labouring and commercial classes, 
who form the hulk of the population The evil may 
be alleviated by judiaoua regulations, but it is perhaps 
inthoiit a cure m the total abscoee of political insti- 
tutions • 

2 The peit particular m which the goiTr»mcnt 
fustains peculiar and extensive relations towards the 
people, IS connected with the tenure of the land, and 
the collection of the menue ansmg from it Of 
personal property there is hut little, and that in the 
simple forma of jewels, bullion, and com The large 
funded inrcstracnts arising, m I^uropean nations, from 
jnaiuifn.tunng and commcrtul weallh have only 
begun fo cu«t under British rule, anS are limited 
to a few moneyed mdividuals The mass of tho 
people, including all the gentry aod uppir orders 
o! soaety, are sustained from tlie land , the i>w7}rr*}>}p 
of winch gives nso to wliat in Itnha approiunatcs 
the nearest to a pohticnl institution 
Tlio soil is owned and occupied on quite a difilrent 
pvptem from any now known in Europe , and llie 
difflrinn? shows »t«elf on the fioo of the hnd’*<npc 
No manor residmccs, farm houses, or ru«tic cotfngvs, 
impart vanctv to the went Tlio whole rural popula- 
tion IS lodged in Tillage^, often eqcloscil by walls 
strong enough to resist tlie predatory hone whiili 
*^1111113 tJw' rountJT Mj>d<r tJv nshm poiommtal-f 
3 »rry Tillage « ruircuioded by its UU of cultivaliil 
“ol, the amount of which*is regulatinl principally by 
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tte Bupply of Tvater On the hanks of nrers, the 
TillageB are numeroua and near together, further off, 
they are seated on natuml lakes, or on 'irtificial reser- 
Toirs termed fants, made by enclosmg the valleys mth 
a mound or iund, which causes the waters to accumu 
late m its rear These bunds are fitted with sluices 
for the imgation of the lands below The construc- 
tion of such tanks, with one or two mam roads, 
composed the chief puhhc works of former princes, 
and the govemmeat is still charged with their repair 
In Bome parts there arc chains of tanks at mtervals of 
eight or ten miles, which successively receive the 
water from the irrigated lands above, and re distribute 
it on the lower levels 

Land without a permanent supply of water is rieces 
ganly unproductive, the runs being confined to par 
ticular seasons Such land the natives term junjU, a 
term applied not only to forests, but to the open 
imcultivated waste Millions of acres he thussharren 
and unreclaimed, which bv irrigation and labour 
might he converted into fruitful fields ' 

The cultivated lands are not divided into separate 
estates or farms A portion la assigned to the village 
officials, and tho remainder belong to a commou 
proprietary Every inhabitant of the village is not 
of necessity a member of tbe propnetiry body, 
whidi 13 confined to the ongftial settlers or their 
representatives, called fneerasdats Other families 
haie been assooated m the village, Bometinjes as 
tenants of particular portions, sometunes as hired 
labourers , and, according to the gemus of all Hmdu 
proeeedmgs hpth these classes acquire rights of con- 
tinuance and descent, so long as they perform their 
reopective duties The rights of all parties arc re'ns 
e2 
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tered the village accountant (or cumum), and the 
crops heing secured distnbution is made to each 
according to lua share 

‘ The TiUige 13 presided over a, headman (or 
potaiV) ■with a kind of nu^istenal authority Sepa- 
rate freeholds, -with some advantage m the general 
partition, are assigned to him and to the other village 
officers, in order to secure the continuance of at 
least one family pursuing the vocations requisite to 
the little society These are usually the headman, 
accountant, Brahman friesi and schoolmaiier, astro-' 
loger, siloersmith and money-changer, iarher and sur* 
geon, smith, carpenter, potter, iLosherman, tailor, and 
especially the xcatchman, who is often (as before 
observed) of abongmal descent Some viHages in- 
clude a minstrel or genealogist, and some a function 
ary to regulate the distribution of water for irngation 
The httle community, thus complete in itself, forms n 
sort of republican municipality, tr'uisaetmg its aSairs 
With the state government tl^ugh the headman and 
accountanl^ and l^Tjmg m the viUago eeoate the 
necessary rates for the pagoda, the sacrifices, -ualls, 
feasts, and chanties The property is all stnctly 
entailed no individual can alienate his share, even 
With the general ednsent, and inlla are unknown 
By native theory, land not settled belongs to the 
crown, but, once reduced into a township, the right 
of the BOFerergn merges into a claim on the produce, 
which, cotnbmmg the characters of a tax and a rent, 
has been spoken of under both appellations The pro 
portion to be taken by the crown 13- placed in the 
IniUtutes of Jlinu as low ns an eighth, a sixth, or 
a twelfth, to be detemuned (eaj the commentators) 
’y the difTercncc m the soil and the labour required 
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for its cultivation It la added, however, that a mili- 
tary king, m time of war or other necessity, commits 
no sin in requiring a. fourth A sixth would appear to 
have become the ordinary proportion under the Hindu 
princes The Jluaaulman government exacted a half, 
or even more, m fact assaming the pro-pert^ along with 
the sovereignty of tiie land, and dividing the produce 
with the actual cultivator 

The rights of the sovereign were often leased to a 
farmer general, or granted, m particular districts, 
either m perpetuity or for a term, in reward of dis 
tinguished services This kind of grant is called 
enajji, and the person who holds it an enamdar All 
such assignments of the government revenne Vero 
legally without prejudice to the rights of the nllagers 
They simply paid to the lessee or grantee of the crown 
wlnt before they were bound to pay to the crown 
The contracts and grants were often vanod or resumed 
still the villagers insisted upon their tights, though 
too often unable to realize them against the strong 
hand of tho superior 

Upon this tlieory, which is supposed to have been 
once of universal application, the fee of the land must 
he held to rest in the meerasdarsy or village propne 
tary, subject on the one Iiaud to the demand of the 
lord, and on the other to the wages of the culhvator 
The Moslem, however, findmg himself limited hy no 
dcGmtc law or u«age of sufficient strength, often 
niigrocnted lu9 demand so as to sweep off all that 
remained after paying tho expenses of cultivation 
Hy means, too, of irader-lca'>e3 granted to rapacious 
middlemen, the share of the ryot was often reduced to 
a sixth and seldom exceeded a fiftli, of tho produce 
•Often the labourer hun*«i.lf was left destitute, and the 
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whole populahon tool, to the jungle, leaving the 
fields uncultivated 

From the operation of these abuses, tho proprietary 
body, as distinguished from the labourer, had m many 
parts disappeared, and the produce was shared between 
the actual cultivator and the government, or tho^e who 
represented it, u;cluding the tanoua personages de 
signatcd zemindars, talookdart,enitmdart, etc Some of 
the^e were ancient Hindu rajas or chiefs, whom the 
Mohammedans left m possession of the revenues, 
imposing on them a certain tribute to the emperor 
Others were simply fanners of the revenue at n speci 
hed sum, whose contracts, like everj-thuig else m 
India, became hereditary Others, again, held assign 
incuts of the revenue ansuig from particular district* 
and others had possessed themselves of some of theMj 
claims hy purchase, or more often hy forcible entry, in 
place of the ongmnl holders Tliese are tbo cbsscs 
which m India correspond to the nobilit) and gtntrj 
of Huropc, and ore popularly stjlcd hndowntr< 
TJiey hare no legal title to tho cccu/xthon of tho soil, 
which belongs to tho village On the other hand, thi j 
havcpoircr to augment tho assessment, so os to dnvo 
put the cultivators in despair, and substitute others m 
their place Still tho natives seldom lo^e sight of thtir 
rights, and after long evictions they return in better 
times to chum tbeir rcstonlion 


Such wns the general state of tho land when the 
llntisli camo into the sovenignty of tlie proimccs of 
iJongal, Bihar, ami Onssa Tlio contending claims < f 
tho government, the remmdar, anJ.tho tyot (or ciiU 
tivat ir), wen wamiU dispiitid in oblii ion of tin tniL 


owners, the village propnetarv It was ihtermimal 
by Ijnl Comwaliis to istabliah a jH.rmamnt afstss • 
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ment on Lelialf of the goTenunent, and, subject to this 
payment, to recogai^e the zemindar as the propnetor of 
thedistnctoverwhich Irntgemy extended Infiirtlier 
accordance 'Witb European idcaS, powers of sale and 
ejectment were granted to the new landlords, by winch 
the whole agricultural popukhon was reduced to the 
position of tenants and kbourers The force of 
custom has imposed many restraints on these powers 
still the Permanent Assessment unconsciously effected 
a greater change of property than any conquest 
or, change of Borereignly that ever passed oxer these 
provinces 

At a later period the inquiry was taken up by 
BIT Thomas Munro m the south, where llohain- 
medan usurpation had been less effectual m ob- 
literating the ancient Hindu institutions It was 
then perceived that rights existed m the ryots, which 
had been overlooked m Bengal, ond the conclusion 
was arrived at that the government officers should d pnl 
with these, on the footing of tenants holding imme- 
diatcly of the crown, which was still conceived to he 
possessed of ±he fee 

More recently BtiU, the village system has been 
reTiveduvits integnty m the North Western provinces, 
nod the ownership of settled lands is there generally 
acJmowIedged to reside m the representatives of the 
ancient propnetary 

The question thus diversely determined would he of 
comparatively httle practical import, and the land 
revenue might be indifferently termed a tax or a rent, 
if the government share could be accurately defined, and 
the villagers protected m the enjoyment of their own 
But the division being always nnecrtain, the rights of 
all parties depend on the title to the fee If the 
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eovcreign tc also tte propnetor, the produce is only 
liable to tbe vrages of tbe labourer and tbe ebarges of 
collection all the surplus belongs to the public 
Ischequer If the aemmdar is fo be held as landlord, 
the surplus la Ins, subject to the payment of the taxes 
If the TiUagers, or any dasa of them, are the true 
freeholders, then the zenundar can only represent 
the goTCmment, and the ebums of both ought to 
be included m an equitable tai 
These were queshona very difficult to settle, and 
•which hare been actually settled differently m different 
parts On, tbeir settlement, however, depended the 
proportion to be levied as land revenue by the 
Bntigh government A committee of the House of 
Commons m 1810 assumed three fiftht os the proper 
shard of the produce, and that, moreover, m money 
payments , whereas the old 'Hiadu tajas tooh. it ui 
ijnd This assumption was justified only by the fact that 
a much larger proportion had been often exacted by 
the zemindars or their lessees, while money papncnts 
bid become the common usage under ilohammedan 
rule But these excesses of power had not then been 
sufficiently compared with previous rights and customs 
The permanent settlement of Bengal, made upon 
these faulty principles ,13 now generally admitted to 
liave effected much jnjnstice Tlie attempt to create 
a landed order out of the revenue agency has signally 
faded The zemindars have become ruinously en- 
tangled and insolvent, wbilo the cultivators aro 
represented as oppressed and impovenahed The lo^s 
of revenue to the state, too is considerable, but that 
was debberately incurred m view of the other 
advantages anticipated liom the settlement 

Such 13 the general testimony of writers nc 
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quamted with the present c<mdition of those proyinces 
On the other hand, the pnnciple of lord Com 
irilhs’ arrangement is not without its defenders, 
•ind it may reasonably he questioned whether all 
the evils now complained of are fairly to be laid 
at its door The thEBculties of the zemmdars seem 
to have ansen more from the complicated system 
of law and jimaprudence introduced at the same 
time, than from the rerenue settlement itself The 
latter may have been placed too high but it was tfn 
douhtedly a remission of the burdens sustmned under 
former governments , and it is hard to reconcile the 
manifestly increased production of these provmces 
with a state of fiscal oppression and rum Other causes, 
too, can he assigned for the prevailmg indigence The 
natural increase of on Aeiatic population, when not 
arrested by war or famine, is enormous , the opemngs 
for new bmds of emplo^ent are few, and no relief 
is afforded by emigration In sucU cu'cumstances a 
state approsimating to general pauperism would seem 
almost mevitable It is promoted by the very eicellenco 
of the government, which preserves m tranquillity a 
population whose religion and habits stimulate its 
growth, -while they close up the avenues of enterprise 
and improvement 

Another share of the evils charged on the revenue 
settlement are plainly due to the defectiveness of the 
police Under the native system every village had its 
watchmea, who^e fidelity and pnichcal habits rendered 
them a very tolerable rural constabulary These are 
now often overborne by tho retainers of the zeiuiadar 
— ruffians armed with bludgeons called laWtes, who not 
unfrcquently perpetrate the grossest outrages on tho 
defenceless peasantry This state of things has long 
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been a reproach to the Snhsh government, it is now 
about to be rectified by the formation of a mitituy 
pohce for service in the lower provinces Ten corps of 
infantry, commanded by nnlitaiy officers, and amount 
mg to upwards of 10 000 men, have already been sane 
tioned and it is further propmsed to attach 100 siJIchm 
(or native horsemen) to each police battalion The 
condition of society may be imagined when m our oldest 
provinces sneh a force la found necessary to “resist 
armed aggression and afford protection to the peaceably 
disposed against outrage and violence ”• 

It can hardly bo expected, however, that nnf re- 
forms in the police or the revenue can preserve a 
vast population from smkmg to the lowest level of 
euhsistencc, so long ae it is chained to the paternal 
soil, and debarred from all internal improvement by 
tbo restnebens of Hindu rebgion and caste hitrnkt 
cbmpbmts are heard m tlie presidency of Madras 
where the rerfuuo settlement was conducted on 
the exactly opposite pnnciple There the collector 
treats with the cultivator direct, on tho pnnmplo of 
allowing him the fair costs and wages ot cultivation, 
and carrying the surplus rent to the government 
exchequer Annual journeys arc talcen for the. in'^pec- 
tion of the lands, and the receipt of the revenue 
Advances are made for tho purchase of seed, and remis 
sions libenlly granted on the score of droughts or 
unexpected calamities • 

Still the rent audit (csillcd jummalunJ^) is luva 
ri-ibly a kind of civil war between the goicmtocut 
ritlicer and tho ryots The former takes tlic field 
attended by an army of peons, whoso businc'^S it is 
to meet and expose the lalsc accounts anticipatiJ 

* t)c«p*tcb ef lord BUnbj, Mu«]) Wh 1SS9 
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from tlie tenants The latter, on their part, are 
inexhaustible m mendacity The rams have been 
too heavy or too hght, the tanhs have hurst or, 
dned up , the ground has gone mystenonsly wrong, 
the god has been displeased , the crops are an utter 
failure , the Tillage was never bo poor Sometimes 
the government survey is affirmed to be imaginary , 
there are no such lands m existence, or they are 
smaller and poorer than is laid down These aUe 
gationa are supported by “witnesses’ in abundance, 
and no form of adjnrafaon is too sacred to be bad 
recourse to 

This testimony is met by the collector’s peons with 
equal boldness of asseveration The seasons were 
excellent, the waters abundant, the crops above tbe 
average, the Gelds largcrand better than Tvas supposed, 
andthe^umfna ridiculously light the “ collector sahib" 
ought to tnereate tt on the spot "When the excite- 
ment of the’ game nses to a boiling beat, some too 
zealous peon extemporizes a httle torture, after the 
native fashion The village delegate is placed m the 
sun with a weight on his head, or mgeniously pmched 
between shps of bamboo, to brmg him to reason The 
pomt of honour on his jurt is to Blond out to the last , 
and after a conGict, of which the European officer 
seldom knows more than the duel of words which is 
fought m his presence, a sum is decided upon, which 
usually leaves tbe ryots more or less victorious Still 
there can be no doubt that the agricultural population 
of Madras, as at Bengal, is everywhere m a state of 
citremc poverty, and the revenue exacted cannot but 
he considered excessive when contrasted with the 
miserable condition of those who pay it A new 
survey and re assessment were ordered hy the Court 
a 
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of D/rcctora in 18a6, anil the work i3 expected to be 
comiileted m fourteen years 

The Nortb-AVestem provmcca are thought to exhibit 
luoro hopeful results, and it is obnous that an omngo 
mtnt, which Icaros a surplus in the hands of a local 
proprietary, preaentsabettcrprospcct of social ipiproTe 
nient than cither the zemtndary or the ryoUear settle 
nients TJie more n cent nrrnngements hare the further 
merit of not attempting too much The pedantry 
of system has been atotded existing usage w accepted 
aa the basis of the settlement m each locality, ami 
tlie temptations of theory are postponed to tho facts 
of tho caie A similar Bystom— or a similar happy 
Want of system— M observed m’ the terntoncs placed 
Under commissioners, as the Punjab, Berar, Mysore, 
Tennassonm, and the later acquisitions of Pegu and 
Oude This form of administration being confessedly 
pronstonal, it is committed citber to cml or military 
officers, according to personal qualities more than 
official claims It thus combines the two elements of 
popular usage and admimstrahve energy , and being 
Unfettered with rules (too often adopted on crude 
and msufficient reasoning), it is at liberty to develop 
the local resources to the greatest advantage The 
elasticity of this loose and ready administration 
adapts it to the condition of our rule and the 
tastes of the people , and it might have been better 
for the whole empire, if paita of it had been longer 
retained under some such transitional and tentative 
arrangements 

The chief error committed under this system seems 
to have arisen (like so many of our administrative 
faults) from the Engbsh propensity to be “ righteous 
Over much " The discovery of rights long unjustly 
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suppressed, gives birth to a «nl for investigating 
titles, m the spirit of European rathe# than of Orientnl 
justice Inquiries have been instituted info assign 
ments of revenue held or claimed in enam, and baio 
resulted in their resumption bj government, to an 
extent ivliich has roused the apprehensions of the 
•whple class to which the deprived parties belong The 
alarm and mdignation generated m the minds of the 
talookdars of Oude by the indiscriminate proposal 
to restore the meerasdara, were doubtless the chief 
causes of the opposition lately experienced in that 
proinncc 

Those persons wore well aware how little any of 
their chums could abide the test of a legal mves 
tigation , but what is more surpnsing is, that the«e 
robber chiefs actually retain the support of the very 
classes whom the reform was intended to benefit 
The peasantry desire the residence of “great men ’ 
nmong them with all the oppression and spohation 
incident to their imbndlcd ^Tunny, m proferenc® to 
the dead level and monotonous indigence which 
follow the Bntisb rule "Wlien sir "W Bleeman made 
a tour through Oude, under the government of 
the late king, scenes of robbery and torture were 
disclosed, which seemed to cry not only for the 
transfer of the sovereignty^ but ftr the exfcnmnation 
of the local chiefs who iverc spreading terror through 
theirrcspcctive districts >ievcrthcle«a the cultivators, 
who had fled into the nearest British district, were 
found rttuming after awhile to their homes, deter 
mined to take their chance with the local oppresior, 
rather than bear the yoke of an uniform law, foreign 
to their habits, and administered by courts who«o 
procedure was a mj-stety and a dread Bad as the 
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“regulations” are admitted to be, it is reasonable 
to suppose that ’other considerations entered into 
this resolve, and none is more probable than that, 
with all the suffering under native misrule, tlio 
chances of individual improvement, and the natnral 
desire for a resident angtocracj, outweigh the more 
civihzed, hut less appreciated, advantages of order 
and law 

A smEcient remedy for the evils pointed out would 
hardly he found in a general remission or reduction 
of the revenue Higher assessments were home with 
less reluctance under the native and Mohimnnedan 
governments, and, with the exception of a property 
tax On all classes, no substitute could be easQy sug 
gested for any extensive reduction of the land 
revenue Possibly, the soundest reform might be 
some scheme for its redemption, on the pnsciple 
'observed with the land tii m England A com- 
bination of this principle with that of the Encumbered 
Estates Act iQ Ireland might possibly result m the 
establishment of a real and efficient landed propnetar) , 
capahla at once of eustauung the government ond pro- 
tecting the population * 

3 A third department, m which the pobtical* 
gov emment acts with a peculiar effect on the natives 
of India, 13 m the administration of justice and law 
The native system recognised a two fold jurisdiction, 
corresponding to a fequeat partition m the general 
admimstration of government The management of 
the revenue was entrusted to a high officer, called 
the deican, while the other functions of government 
were admmisfered by another, termed vaztm or 
Each of these viceroys exercised judicial as 
well as executive authority in his department tlic 
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devrsm had his courls of rcrenue jurisdiction, 
nazim his tribunal of cnmmal justicrf • 

This distinction transferred to the Ilritis)^ 
caturc, vrhoso authority first arose from tho gr^nt of 
the 6eieannee m the provincca of Btiigal, 

Onssa That authority necessitated tiio establis|jjjj^j^j, 
of courts, jn the name of the East India Compa)^ > 
the exercise of revenue jurisdiction The 
subadar, remaining as naam at tho head of 
justice, shouJd hare heM his oivn Court of 
accordingly, but lus authority quicWj 
purely ‘nominal, that 'Warren. Hastings csta\j|jgjj|,^^j 
criminal courts inthout consulting him, and 
them, hko tho«o of (lio dcwniuice, under the “unimis- 
trabon of Company’s servants , 

.Soon afEer. to correct the cn!s of IhcBo 
tribunals, the British Parliament established bj 
nde a Supremo Court of Judicature at each 
presidency toivns, armed xnth the usual powers 
supenor courts of law and equity at Wc8trninst{,j. 
invested with no powers of appeal from the Com;-^^ 
courts A double system ofjunsdicbon was thus 
' into existence — “ tho Queen s and the Company’s » ^ 

‘the anomaly has not disappeared mth the 
of the Company’s authority Tlio origmal des 
the Supremo Court was tho protection of Eui.Q-p.,_ 
residents, and it was constituted to administer 
law under ’the national institution of a jury 
natives it seems to have been intended to leave 
courts of the counti^ The royal tribunals, ho. 5 ^g.pgp 
would naturally extend their protection to 
subjects of the crown of England , and, after, 

* 8omewli»t of the eeme diet neton Hmj perhaps be recojo sc 
titles of 001 Dim Coerts of ExchefSEr ud Qo -^ii s Ussch 


'd in tho 
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collision Tath the Company s governments, thcar 
authority was estaUuhed m all cml and cnimnal 
cases arising within the towns of Calcutta, Sladras 
and Bombay, as well as over Europeans generally 
throughout the m^usstl, or inland parts They were 
precluded, however, firom interfering m revenue causes, 
as well as m other proceedings in the Company’s 
courts , and it is presumed that the same restnctions 
continue smce the abolition of the Company s autho 
nty The judges of the Supreme Courts are appomted 
by the home government, from the English or Insh 
har.^d were wholly independent of the Company’s 
governors some change m tbeir relations will pro 
bably ensue from the recent elevation of the latter 
into representatives of the crown 
Tor the present, the courts of the old Company 
contmue in the peculiar position denved from their 
ongm They consist of a chief court of original 
jurisdiction and appeal at each presidency, with a 
number of inferior tnbunals m the mofussil The 
superior court la called the /SuJder DeicBnnee and 
Nisamut (or Foitjdarree) Ada\clut , immediately 
below it are the “civil and session judges” m 
their respective circuits , and under these the 
‘ Zdlah’ (or district) Courts The judges of the 
Sudder and Sessions Courts are members of the Indian 
avil service, appointed by the local governments , hut 
the Zilkh and inferior courts are commonly mtruated 
to native judges, styled tudder ameens, or inoonvji 
The escheguer jurisdiction being now conjoined with 
the civil and cnmiiml oollectors of revenue exercise 
uo higher functions in administering the law thm 
those of magistrates European police magistrates 
^ appouited, m addition, at the presidencies and 
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some other chief to^nis Tho mofu^ail police la 
intrusted to native oRicinls, under the ordora of the 
Be«3ion3 judge 

The Company’s courts were erected on tho pnn- 
ciple of administering “ native law,” that js to say, tho 
lair of the parties m cinl control crsics, and the law 
of the government in criminal proceedings So long 
as the fiction of the MogiH empire was acLnowlcdged, 
the Konn was the principal authontj for tho latter , 
hut its harharous and unequal procedure was miti 
gated by a code of “ Ilulcs and Bcgulations" issuodTiy 
lord Cornwallis, and augmented from tune to time 
by orders of the difllrent governments, till tho year 
1833, Mhen a Legislative Council was established hj 
Act of Parliament at Calcutta This council, whicli 
possesses authonty to legislate for British India with 
the force of an Act of Parliament, has continued to 
enlarge, without simplifying tho Anglo-Indian stntutc- 
booh Various attempts at codification ha\o faded, 
and the result is, that tbe courts under tbo tffcn and 
lanoon (rules aud regulations) adramister a confused 
medley of native, Bntish, and government law, of 
which the best that can be said is, that it aims at 
dispensmg Hindu law to the Hindu and ^lussulman 
to the Slussulman, correchng both by the milder and 
freer dictates of English jurisprudence 

Unfortunately, the execution has proved unequal to 
the design The Buies and BcgiUations, intended to 
secure a simple and equitable procedure, have been 
found to labour under both the antagonist vices of bad 
legislation , they are at once too loose afad too technical, 
fit one time leavmg justice open, to audamous frauds 
at another hampering her acbon by rules unfitted to 
native character and opinion Swanns of vaUels, 
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Bcnbeg, and la-wyers, fill the courts, and not imfre- 
quently po'>sess tbemaelyes of the property in IitiRa- 
, tion The English ideas of title, with the power of 
sale {^ted to a successful creditor, effect changes m 
lancle^roperty whoUy irreconcdahle with native feei- 
ng When a remmdar sues hia ryots, his first applica- 
fton 18 usuaUy to his banker, or vnkeel, to supply funds 
tor the costa Indolent and*bewildered, the unhappy 
smtop at last sees his estate put up to sale, and the agent 
^ ® ^ transacted his affairs, or accommodated him 
inth a loan, declared its propnetor Again, the Hmdu 
aw 0 equal succession, admitting no testamentary 
thsposal, leads to eitensive sub.divisions’of land, or to 
jom enancy, on a scale winch frequently reduces 
lamiiies, once accounted wealthy, to a state of un- 
povenslunent TTawillmg to forego tlieir ancestral 
position, they resort to tho native hanker, a.Imt 
en«iuea, with sale and execution as a matter of coilrse 
parties thus ejected admit the justice 
0 process The onsted proprietor almost invn- 
nahly remams on the estate, a tenant m law, hut m 
native opimorfa rohhed and injured man The invader 
0 an ere tary propertjr.more especially the stranger 
Tvho comes mfo co-parccnaiy mth c family, nerer con- 
cilmtes the native respect. A feelrac of resentment 
ind ihsloyalty ,s chcriehed against the government, 
hy whose orders the mjasheo nas perpetrated, and oa 
^'“‘'a-liancothe attempt is made to 
thr.rf “ "Sltslyfnreo The exCeni to which 
has olT during the recent disturbances 

remedv /ormuieut to consider whether any 

reslraiut on 

. catates for the future 
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"With all this aversion to tbo operation of Xnglisli 
law, the natives arc not deterred from crowding tlio 
courts in TMt numbera Their character is astonish- 
ingly btigious the rights of property arc complex ; 
and a cau^'se is •'eldom abandoned till it has been ear- 
ned through every stage of appeal^ or the subject in 
dispute has disappeared m the costs One ^at attrac- 
tion is the incorruptibility of the judge Trom tbo 
time of Solomon the reproach has attached to all 
Onental tribunali of “talnog a gift to pervert the 
ways of judgment ”• In India a supenor is never 
approached without a present “ to make lus face 
white " Kings must be mollified with nuzzurs, and 
the ordinary forms of salutation mnfomily require 
s present The practice was extcntled to the scat 
of judgment, even when occupied by the monarch 
m person The European traveller admires the 
simplicity of eastern manners, where the monarch 
sitsntthe^gato of hts palace, and his subjects seek 
justice from the royal lips, with no impediment from 
technical pleadings or hired advocates The Oriental 
knows there is another eide to the picturp It is easy 
for a plaintiff to take the defendant by the girdle, 
crying, “Justice, mighty raja,” — easy for each to 
detail his story m the unadorned accents of native 
smeenfy , but with the first word a courtier whispers 
into the royal ear the amount of the “ present” re- 
ceived from one of the parties, and the judgment is 
determined at once The drfeated party, however, 
enjoys the privilege of repeating " the simple process” 
on the next audience day, when a huger bribe may 
rever’e the judgment, and perhaps inflict chastisement 
on the adversary who dared to deceive his pnuce at 

• xri Z3 
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tho former lieating It la only m the British judge 
that the natives discovCT the prodigy of an arbitrator 
who cannot be bribed They dislihe our institutions, 
stand aghast at our law, and despair over its intricate 
and defective procedure , but they estimate to the 
full the advantage of a just tribunal Probably it is 
the judicial integrity, in conjunction with the pecu* 
^ury good faith of the British government, which 
form the Strongest bulwarks of its power in India 
It must be acknowledged, however, that the 
example is admired more than followed among the 
vanons classes of natives connected with the adnunis- 
tration of justice ' VenaU^, the most imhlushmg, 
prevails ahke among euitoK, advocates, and witnesses 
All the terrors of the Vedas and the Koran cannot 


impose an oath too sacred to be violated for a trifiing 
• gam Lymg is so little thoogbt of, that the most 
opprohnaus reproach to aBuropean colls up no shame 
m the countenance of hlussulman or Hmdu , and 
where men. can smile at being detected m a he, per* 
jiuy 15 Sure to be no uncommon or shameful offence 
The difference between native and European ideas 
of justice is strikingly illustrated m the procedure 
observed by thejjancAayct, an institution of tho nature 
of a jury, wbch is often used with good effect in the 
detcrmmation of civil causes It consists of five per- 
sons but instead of being draxvn like a jury by lot, 
^d liable to be challenged on suspicion of partiality, 
two are named by the plaintiff, two by the defendant, 
and the fifth by tho judge This tribunal seldom fails 
to arrive at a satisfactoiy verdict, but jfc is often 
reached by discarding the endcnce sworn to m court, 
information 

picked np from other quarters 
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■Witli all Ills litt"iou«nces m questions of cinl amt 
personal the natire w utkrh inhllinnt to tlio 

Tindicahon of piililic hw Cnmmal prosecutions atL ^ 
resorted to like cml attlon^flrom personnl and \uulic 
tivc motives But even a murder excites no thirst for 
pursuit and conviction, when tlio victim is of another 
fimilj or caste Ono of tho difficulties cxjwncncid 
bj" the authontiea m detectin'* and suppn.<wtng the 
atrocities of Thuggee, was the indisposition of tho 
natives to gi>o tvidcncc Jiotonous Thugs were 
allowed to reside unmolested in a nlhigc, on condition 
of carryingon their homble Indent a distince and 
even the corpses of murdered men, found in the fields, 
were privately got out of sight, in order to av oid the 
burden of a journey to tho Sessions Court in support 
of a prosecution Tho English practice of eompcllmg 
persons to attend as witnesses, m a cause which does 
not concern their pmato interest, is considered an 
insupportable infbction by the natives Tho want of 
political cohesion leaves them without public spirit 
or true patriotism, and Ibo clTcct of casto is to dry 
up their sympathies with humanity -Hence tho law 
IS respected only as far os it can bo wielded for self 
interest , no goverpment must expect native support 
any longer than it makes itself ftared for its power, 
or valued for a present and tangible gam 

4 The patronage and direction of rtligipn forms 
according to native ideas, one of tbo most important 
functions of goremment Hindu tradition makes it 
the glory of a pnnee to protect the Brahmans and 
augment the splendour of the ceremonies The Jlua 
Bulman considers the church identical with tho state, 
and invests the sidtan with the entire control and 
responsibility of its religious duties Tlie ideas of 
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tolention and neutnlity are not to te found m either 
the Yedas or the Koran and the disciples of both 
, nerer hesitated m the day of their power to impo’e 
their rehpoua ntea on the ranquished 

The British government has been so far from urn* 
tatmg the example of proclaiming its own rebgion, 
that it has been weakly and wrongfully induced to 
accept the functions of nah\e governments in patron 
ising and sustaining the heathen worship A course 
BO injurious to the interests both of the gospel and 
of civilisation, could never have been entered upon 
with any deliberate foresight of the consequences it 
has long .been condemned by the unanimous voice of 
the Chnstvm public, and is now so universally rcpudi 
ated, that there is a difficulty in comprehending on 
what grounds it could ever have been justified or 
palliated 

It will be seen however, from the account olready 
^ven of the peculiar endowments bestowed on 
pagodas and mosques, that they almost necessarily 
entailed an intercourse with the political govemment 
unknown to the practice of Europe The most com 
raon form of endowment was the assignment by 
govermaent, or by tho^e who held of it^and repre 
sented it, of thp wtole, or a portion, of the land 
revenue arising on a particular viHaf^ or district 
In the one case the district might he made over to the 
temple as to a zemindar or enamdar , m the other, the 
revenue was collected by the government officers and 
thetemplereceivedits Bharefromthem Anotherfonn 
o endowment was an annual grant of money, made by 
government, for Borae charitable or rebgious pur 
pose these obligations were conceived to be inherited 
7 e along with the exchequer on which they 
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■were charged Agam, the patronage, 6r right of ap- 
pointing tho 'Bnlimans and other nimistera of tho 
temple, naturally followed the endowment,, and ivas^ 
either in the goveminent itself or the govemment 
wn3 appealed to, to decide between rival claimants for 
the privilege Other disputes, too, were of frequent 
occurrence Tho Brahmans were charged with neglect- 
ing the duties for which the endowment was granted , 
or the peasantry withheld the customary sernces on 
which, it was ^eged, their lands were held of the 
temple All was brought to the Enghsh magistrate 
for redress, and, as m analogons abuses m the ad- 
ministration of native states, the attempt at reform 
oflen terminated in aasunption and annexation 
The European ofEcer found it easier to administer 
the temple himself than to enforce their respectne 
duties on the native officials The Hindus, always 
leaning to govemment protection, were pleased rather 
than ofiended at the intrusion It magniBed tho 
official character of their estahhshmcnte, added to 
the dignity of the Brahmans, and afforded the 
worshippers a tribunal of appeal 
In this ivay the appointment of the priests and dauc 
mg girls, the decoration of the temples, the performance 
of the sacrifices,* the adorning of the idols, and e\en 
the manufacture of new ones came to be conducted 
under the immediate orders of the Chnatian magis 
trate The offermgs at the idolatrous shnnes were 
sold by his direction to the credit of the account Th© 
collector attended, and made oblations m person for 
the benefit ofthe concern All was conducted with the 
method and reguLonty of English busmess, and such 
was its supenonty oier native melBciency and cornip- 
tion, that a handsome surplus was realized from the 
T 
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estates, while the natives acknowleclgcd that the 
ceremonies were never bo gorgeously celebrated 
^ The native religions being thus taken under the 
patronage of the state the collector ivas called on to 
supply all that was requisite for its observances If 
the harvest was threatened with drought, hia authority 
was issued for prayere and cerenymies to be made to 
the gods for ram Hia own otilee was permitted to he 
the scene of idolatrous nlca His peons were aetive 
m procuring attendance at tho festivals , and so grab 
fying was the position to the mmds of some of theso 
authorities that they began to Tegnrd the Hindu ntes 
with a tenderness approaching to veneration, and 
censured the real of the Christian tnissionaiy as an 
unjustifiahle interference with the “national rebgion. * 
Foremost among those who enjoy the nnennablfl 
distinction of inaugurating this pohey, was Mr Lionel 
Place, the collector of the “ Company s jaghire " at 
Madras He found the great temple of Conjeveram 
under amanagement 60 corrupt andinefficient, that the 
ceremonies were neglected, and the buildings out of 
epair, while the funds were embezrled by the native 
ifficials There seemed to be a danger that ‘‘ the 
emple should be despised, and its magmficence be 
lestroyed, which (m orthodox Hmdu opinion) nil Asia 
ind the world worshippeth ’ * Mr Place hastened to 
he succour of what he xvas pleased to denominate 
the Established Church ” He represented to 
government the ineffioency of tho native “ church 
wardens ’ and the alaiming condition of the "church 
funds ’ His report acknowledges that this pagoda 
had been hitherto independent of the government, 
but he considered their ‘ mterference and control ' 

* Aettztz 27 
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indispensable to the morals “ind happiness of tbtir 
native subjects llis request being complied mth, ho 
assumed the mamgemMit m 1700, and saluted tlitv 
great idol ivith an offering of jewels, still exhibited at 
the temple, and said to be worth one thoii«and pounds 
TbisBrahmanized collector was in the habit of per- 
sonally attending tbe festivals, which he caused to bo 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp, distributing pre- 
sents to the Brahmans and dancing girls inth his own 
hand 

llTiile the einl eerrants of goremment were thus 
openly abetting and pirtahing in the idolatries of the 
Hindus, the native army was thought to require con- 
cessions almost as dishonouring to British Christianity 
As our dominion extended m llmdustan, and largo 
numbers of Brahmans and Eajpoots were admitted 
into the ranks, a respect began to bo sboim for their 
usages, almost exceeding tbe demands of the natives 
theinaclres Evopy “custom” was assumed to be 
rebgious, and entitled to protection; rights of con- 
science were invented for the Hindu before he cbaimed 
them himself, at last it was deemed essential to hia 
religious liberty to compliment it with the sacnfico of 
Christian duty Military offirers stooped to gratify 
their sepoys by subscribing to, and attendmg, tbeir 
idolatrous ceremonies Tbe government Gred salutes, 
and sent their troops to do honour to the festivals of 
the idols, and the remonstrances of more consistent 
Christians brought down ndiculo or displeasure from 
•their superiors In some instances actual persecution 
was inGicted 

It was long before the voice of -Christian pnnciple 
could make itself heard with eutGcient force to procure 
the diaallovfance of this connexion with idolatrous 
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ii'^agcs on tlie part of men professing the go«peI of 
Christ The Indian governments and the Court of 
^Directors justified it as the iiecca«arp and traditional 
policy of tlio East India Company By the larger 
Court of Propnetors, and by the public in general, it 
nas Been in a truer aspect At last, lord, Glenelg 
when at the Board of Control, m 1821, despatched 
orders for its entire ahandonmept Many of the prac 
tices complained of continued, howerer, to a later date, 
and, in 1837, the author was Ium«clf mtemlptcd, 
during the celebration of the Holy Communion m 
the garrison church of Fort St George, by the roar of 
the guns saluting an idolatrous festiral 
These undue comphanccs have now happilj ceased 
Orders have been issued to prohibit the attendanoc of 
troops, and the interrention of civil officers, at relx 
gious festirals 5 the temples are made orer to native 
trustees, and the doctrine is proclaimed that, m all 
which concerns their rehgious ob«ervance«, the natives 
are to be left to themselves The British goreminent 
Will not impede, but neither wUl it encourage, their 
behef or worship , it will no longer “ touch the un 
clean thing ” Still the pubhc faith requires the con 
tmuance of Jhe endowments guaranteed to the temples 
and this necessitates it may be feared, a closer eon 
nenon than is desiraWe If would be neither just 
nor safe, for instanw to allowr the Brahmans to 
collect the land rerenue , thia 13 still managed by the 
goTOrninent officers, by whom the proportions are 
paid OTer to the native managera , but this pecuniarjfc 
connexion 13 obnously open to considerable nsk of 
misapprehension and requires to be jealously watched 
pni changes must be to the 

Wightened mmd, it may be doubted how far they are 
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relislied ty tlie bigoted Hindus The Bnhmans would, 
probably, prefer the European supremacy to that of a 
native trust If they have been rebeved from a power-, 
ful check on. their rapaaty, th^ have lost a protector 
who brought authority to their side, and often com- 
pelled an atteudancB which would not be yoluntanly 
rendered Altogether there can be little doubt that, 
to a syatem so thoroughly corrupt and corrupting, 
independence must prove a destructive boon • De- 
prived of the illegitimate countenance of British 
authority, it will stand defenceless ngamst the assaults 
of the go'spel and the progress of civilization 

Much has been learned by tbe British pubbc from 
the continually recnmng conflict of European and 
native opinion It no longer cheats itself with the 
idea that Hindus andJIussidmanspr^er Anglo Saxon 
institutions to their own , it has found out that liberty 
and knowledge are plants of a tardy and uncertain 
growth , but it 13 stUi fir from being sufficiently im- 
pressed -with the difficulty of a free nation undertaking 
to goiem a people so iittlo desirous, or qualified to 
govern themselves It might be comparatively easy 
to rule India (as some express it) by the sword , that 
Is, as a conquered and tnbutary country, with exclusive 
regard to an impcnal policy aqd such a government, 
administered by a civilized power, would, beyond all 
question, insure to tbe mtires more of happiness and 
contentment than was known under either Hmdu or 
Mohammedan ascendancy Great Bntain, however, 
has proposed to herself the infinitely higher andharder 
^ task of rubng India in this she must 

lay her account to meet vrith protracted disappomt- 
ment and delay The difficulty of conducting tlie 
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necessary stnijr^lo \nth the indolence, tbe hmiditr, 
the ivant of public spirit, and general incapaaty cf 
.the natire races, is enonnous and jashce has, at 
times, been hardly done to the motires and cicr 
tioDs of the civil and tnilitaiy officers engaged in this 
arduous undertaking Taken from the bosom of our 
Ciinstiin tamilics at home, educated m our schools 
and colleges, glomng with oreiy English sentunent, 
they carrj out to Iniha at nn^early age, a spirit which 
draws its after inspirations from the great nfofhcr who 
nurtured them and m who^ lap they hope to die 
AVhy should such men bo thought less impre««ed with 
the grandeur of England's ini'sioo, or ]e«s sensitive to 
India’s need, than thosi who form their opinions at a 
distance, and pwnouocc judgments which they leave 
it to others to execute ? The failures of the puhhe 
officers in India have at no tune been more con 


sptcuous than those of other men ui circumstances of 
far loss difficulty their 8acce*‘«c3 liave surprised the 
world, and shed an imperishable lustre on their 
count’s minala Happily, many of those servants of 
the British crown have learned to conjoin with a 
Ijiowledge of native customs unrivalled in Europe, and 
an industry and vigour of mmd which the lassitude of 
the cannot vanquish, an earnest love of God 
theu- Saviour, and, for his sake, of the creatures that 
were made after his image and redeemed hy Ins 
India, which has absolutely nothing to expect 
Jromthe efforts or aspirations of her own benighted 
j liberty that can elevate 

ankind, from those who administer their char^^eund'^r 
nevS'fl tbe highest responsibility, with a zealthat 
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Strength of Ciaiily be*— B»rjf IlinJu 

inuriage ntee v-Frocetslon — Evt«odilnr« — Mono'tBui ntn — Lrgtt 
jeqniiile*— Pfiljgeniy, tllada osd Mobuaniexiiui— Enle«n Rrabmani— 
Tipr^ Bultao— Oenml fnetlc«— Qirone— Concbiioo nf female »ei— 
Beeluuon latro^iieed liy ileelemo— ChUiren — Preferenee of wni — 
I&henuwe— n;rtb eerenenwt— {fame*— IIbda-Miu»lii»n»lteJ m « 
ioititboa*— Iliadvi fosml nte«— Benbtof Gsng^^Tlnng Ibe fie— > 
fAroid^Ifomlsia «bieqaie«— Death *ai bonal^FnDefaJ I'rooeK/na 
— ^eearat uimittUotiof tba SbraJb— Itepabilenef tba KcnB~8or<et7 
— Exorctim— roaa«ulo»— Ifedictl teeseo— Aitrenom;>rb;»)egiiom7«« 
Cletbiog and onamtsU — Doom— F< trtiilur««>Dail7 bab u— Bbnf>i— 
Uoo«/ lendert— Smeta— CeaTtrante^— Mode of trarelling— FaUnriutna 
^Food— Tobacco— Fairs— Ilatfg~i4tioi)sbqaor*~Atouicment> 

The atseac© of political institutions Bcema to drair 
closer among tli© Hindus the tics of faiml/ life Ho 
people, perliaps, are rnoro deeply 6cni<ible to tlio force of 
domesticrelations Jlarmge is uniTcrial, and colibncy 
areproacbmeither sex , tlie parental and filnl feelmga 
are strong, and the obligations of kindred are owned, 
to an extent seldom found where the claims of country 
and humanity arc better -understood. To support 
a relative out of employment, even though himself in 
indigent circumstances, ja so common to the llinclu, 
tint the chum is advanced without scruple, and con- 
ceded almost ns a matter of course 
Itftrmge, the foundation of domestic society, is 
contracted at an early age, and as an obligation of 
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rcbgion A Bralimoa youth m'lmcs immediately 

after assuming tho eacred stnng (whicli takes pli*e at 
^bout eight years of age) and boys of other castes as 
early as the parents may choose A girl is almost 
always wedded before ten years of age, and to a 
husband older than herself Tho parents considi.r it 
as much a part of their duty to prondo suitable 
marriages for their children, ns to feed and clotho 
them If a Brahman allow a daughter to rema a 
single till elercn years of'ngc, bo is aisitcd with 
suspension from his caste Thtf law, liowerer, strictly 
forbids the sale of n daughter, or the rcceiring of any 
pecuniary considention ‘for ginng her in mamage, 
hut this law is often disregarded wlicro the girl is 
eligible enough to command a price 
Tlie first coubiiicration m forming an alliiiico is Ihe 
caste of tho parties A Bnlumn or other high ca«te 
man may marry a female of inferior descent , but tho 
female must always bo mated in her own or la a 
superior, caste This nrtiQcial restraint coupled watli 
other conditions of llindu life, makes the marriage of 
girls by their parents almost necessaiy to their future 
comfort and Tcspcctahility, and the practice could 
liardly be abandoned with safety m tho present state 
of education and imnnora Neither are the resiilts so 
unfarounhle to the weal cr sCi as might bo supposed 
A raamage dictated by pnidenCe is at least preferable 
to one ovlucli is the offspring only of passion Traus 
fe^ed from the care of her father to that of a husband, 
before any other attachment cm have been formed, 
the Hindu -wife e\peoeneea Lttle subsequent tempta- 
tion Her affLCtions naturally centre on the father of 
mr e iildren, and if her life be mcuotonou**, it is free 
om miiiy Bottom which often Ibllow » mibr hhetty 
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of choice The principal evil attending the custom is 
the dmiger of bemg left a -widow whole yet in the 
opening of life A female of the Brahman caste, 
once betrothed, is not allowed to contract another 
union, even if her husband should die before she has 
quitted her maiden home She 13 thenceforth doomed 
to mexorahle widowhood, denied the privilege of 
wearing her hair and other ornaments, excluded from 
all festive mcetmgs, and houniliated m social life 
These restrictions properly apply only to the Brah- 
mans , -widows of hny other caste are permitted to 
marry agam But the example of the higher Hindus 
creates a strong prejudice against such reumons, and 
they are very uncommon *No doubt the prospect of 
so desolate an existence went a long way to reconcile 
60 many poor creatures to eacnhcing themselves on 
the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands 
The prejudice agamst the re tnamage of widows ex- 
tends to Mussulmans also, notwitb^tauding that their 
prophet’s first and roost honoured wife was a widow, 
and the Koran expressly authorizes a second union, 
m four months and ten days after the death of the 
first husband The mamage of a -widow, however, 13 
solemnized -without the shadhas, or rejoicings which 
distinguish the nuptials of a virgin 

In commencing the marriage cetemomes, the astro- 
loger plays an important part, "both among Hmdus 
and Mussulmans The horoscopes of both pudies 
are cast, and great attention is bestowed m deter- 
mining the “ lucky day ” The Hmdus further consult 
their idols, sometimes by sticking flo-wers, which have 
been first -wetted, against the cheeks or breasts of the 
linage, accompanied by a pnqrer, that if the union is 
to be auspinous the right hand flowers may fall first 
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'\Ylieii tlio utdication^ aro fa\oural)le, a tuno is 
appointed for the mimago ritea Thc«o arc nume 
rou3, tedious, and m taanj parts far from debcate 
All, however, being esppL8«ed in Sanscrit, and recited 
b} the ofliciating Brahman mth the utmost rapidity, 
no one understands what is said The pnncipal ntes 
among tho Brahmans nnJ walking three times round 
a fire, and tying the garments of the parties together 
The hride has also to make teeen the Last of 

winch the marnage is complete 
The marriage is usually Bolemnizcd m the.hou«o of 
the bnde a father, where sbo continues to reside till of 
age to join he^ husband Tho latter then proceeds to 
her father’s hou^e, attended by Lis fnends, and conduct* 
her home m a grand procession, usually by night, with 
torches and great rcjoidmgs On both occasions con 
sideraUe expenditure is incuntid in ftastmg the friend* 
aud relatives, and tn provli^g ornaments, music, pro 
cessions, and lUum^ations Th© wealthy spend freely 
on these objects , and the poorer classes often incur 
debts which burden them for many ‘years The costs 
incurred by the fathers, on both sides, m celebrating 
a matnage, form a heavy item of Hindu expenditure , 
and One of the motivra to female mTanticide is doubt 
less laid ra the desire to avoid this charge 

Among Jlussulmans the marriage contract i* 
solemnized, after the customaiy interchange of pre 
sents by reading the first chapter of the Koran, called 
tho Fateeha This may be done by a cazee, moulvic, 
mooUab, or any other respectable person At the mar 
nage itself (called niioA) the bridegroom repeats 
certain other ehaptera of the Koran, with the five 
creeds, the articles of belief, aud the praj er of praise , 
alter which he joins hands with the vakeel, or proij 
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for tbe bride (whose presence m person is contrary to 
Mussulman notions of delicacy), and their mutual 
faith 13 plighted in a prescnbed formula Prayers, 
are then ofiered by the ca 2 ee,who concludes by sending 
some sugar candy to the hnde, with a niesSage that 
she 13 mamed to such 3 person 
To a nikah three condibona are required — ^1, Con- 
sent of the man *and "woman* 2, evidence of two wit- 
nesses at the* least 3, the settling a dowry on. the 
wife If either of these be wanting, the marriage is 
unlawful • The portion, when not paid at the tune, 
becomes a sacred debt on the husband hut it is for- 
feited if tho wife should leave him of her own accord 
If divorced by him, he must pay her the dowry, and 
if she dies it becomes duo to her parents Tile bride 
13 conducted homo ui a palanqum, the bridegroom 
usually nding on horseback, and on arriving at the 
door he cames her mto the bouse m bis arms 
Polygamy obtains among all classes of the native 
population, Hindu, Moslem, Jew, apd Parses Among 
the Hindus, however, a second wife was onginaUy per- 
mitted only in some dcEiult of theiir&t The Institutes 
of JIanu allow “ a barren wife to be superseded by 
another, m the eighth year , one whose children are 
dead, in the tenth , one who brings forth only daughters, 
m the eleventh , and one who speaks unkindly, without 
any delay ” Tlicse exceptions seem to indicate tint 
monogamy was the onginal rule and the first wife 
still retains the chief place in tho household 
Tlicre 13 a ch<*3 of Brahmans in Bengal, termed 
Kuleen, which Mas erected by an ancient raja 
(Btillal«en) as a distinction fim tbe more learned and 
pious members of tho caste Becoming hereditary 

* QnDOOii'^Jilui, 13S 
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Jikc flll other Hindu honour*, it is now « Sort of 
nobilitj, cvcrpNlitru nttniu^ pri -eminence, and much 
‘ Bought after m mamige coimcxions The infinor 
Bnhmaiis giic large ainiis for the honour of such an 
alliance , and the eons of Kulccns are consequently 
cx'ily contracted The daughters, howcTcr, aa with 
other castes, an, not aUoued to marry below their 
rank Ilenco every Kufeen ordioaniy takes, at hast, 
two wires , ono from liis own caste, as a duty to 
the order, and another from some other family with 
a raluablo portion Tlie latter consideration induces 
many to multiply their xntes still further There 
aro qven some who gam an infamous subsistence hr 
tlio pnetice, martynog from twenty to a hundred 
women, \nth each of whom they receive a fortune 
Tlioip wives an, left ynth their parents, and the lordiv 
polygamist visits them at his pleasure, being sustained 
and clothed by Ins numerous fatliers m law in turn 
Itlu'sulmaus aro allowed by the Koran four wive* 
but restricted from tho same degrees of relationship 
ns are prohibited m the Levitical law Additional 
wires or concubines are added, by wealthy persons, ap- 
parently Without bmit or law Tippoo Sultan marned 
no less than mne hundred women, and the palaces of 
some of the royal famdy of Oude contained apartments 
for more than eighty The domestic habits of the 
natives make it difBcnlt to say how far polygamy is 
generally practised m. India It appears, however, to 
be scarcely more common among "Mussulmans tha^ 
Hindus, and with the lower orders the expense mu't 
always operate as a powerful restramt Perhaps not 
more than, a fifth, and in some districts not more than 
a tffltb, of the community have more than one wife 
o ygamy 13 naturally accompamedby great Ci^ihhes 
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of divorce The Hmda law pemuts a huahand to re- 
pudiate hia wife for i winety of causes, among which 
it 13 remarhahle that the one only sufficient reason, . 
allowed by the gospel, is aoi enifmerated Adultery 
was, in fact, punished with* dbath The crime was 
presumed from the ehghtest evidences of familiarity, 
and the offence of a Sudra-with a woman of the 
Brahman caste was accounted the most aggravated 
depravity that Tinman nature could he guilty of The 
Hmdu law seems to allow no nght of divorce to the 
wife, except the husband forfeit his caste, which is 
equivalent to civil death In cases jrf aggravated 
misconduct upon hia part her relations occasiopally 
interfere, and even take her back to her father’s roof 
The Mussulman hushaud exercises an equally ahso 
lute power of divorce, bmited, however, hy the neccs 
Bity of repaying the dowry to a wife repudiated without 
Bin The may induce him to divorce her at her 
own instigation hj consenting to forego her dowry 
It Is ifficult to aseeytam the amount of married 
happiness enjoyed m,the privacy of native life The 
female sex is certainly in a much lower social position 
than the other The wife is not allowed to eat mth 
her husband, or to appear as his eqiml if seen with 
him m public she walks behind, and is more like a 
servant than a companion In tlie lower orders women 
assist in agricultural labours, and are not unfrequently 
seen staggering under heavy burdens, n liilc the men 
walk at their ease It is common also, m this class of 
society, for the men to beat their wives , and iii ail 
ranks great coarseness and want of delicacy character 
ize so much of their intercourse as reaches the Euro 
pcan eye On the other hand, much deference and 
personal attention are shown to motliers and elderly 
' tr 
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Oq the whole, it seems prohihlo tint as much con- 
jugal liarniotiy exists in India ns m nnn) parts of 
Cliristnn Europe The standard of funalt education h 
low , their range of information is then, tore limited, and 
their amusements frivolous and unprofitable. Eut to 
the extent of their capai.itj, native wjves are perhaps 
as happy as European ones It is Christianity aloue 
that could alter their condition for the better, and m 
no respect is the gospel attended with so great a 
social revolution as in its conseijnenccs to the weaher 
sex Independently of the abrogation of polj ganij , 

’ the inimcdiato alteration effected in female habits 
and ideas by embracing Christianity 13 enormous 
Tbo simple fact of attending public worship, m com- 
mon with the men, is sufiicient to mduato what a 
gulf IS crossed m passing from heathenism mto’tlio 
hmgdom of God's dear Son Thecquality of the sexes 
however, is so utterly repugnant to native ideas, that 
their women arc sedulously instructed to recoil from 
it as immodest, hugging the chains of their own degra 
(htioa There is no doubt that these mistaken feelings 
of delicacy constithtfl a great obstacle to the spread of 
the gospel The females ol a familj aro seldom acits 
Bible to the missionary, and they are often earnest 
opponents of the truth, when their husbands or sous 
show a disposition to believe 

Natives of all ranks and classes exhibit much fond- 
nesafor their childrcn,thongb greatly more for sons than 
daughters The latter, partly in consequence of tho 
difficulties m the way of marriage, are regarded as ax cry 
doubtful blessing, and m the higlier castes, it maj bo 
feafed, are still at times ruthlesdy destroyed m tlieir 
mfancj But with regard to eons, the poorest fatiier 
13 ready to respond to the rsalmist’s exclamation. 
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rites of Ins fioitli ilusaulmau Tromen, however, 
ippeir to derive hut little henefit from the ahsence 
of these religious pecoiianhe^ 'They are excluded , 
from the mosques, lawcU ts fiom the social mter- 
courso of the men , and the general tone of Moham- 
medan feehng xs more derogatory to the sex than those 
of the Hindu » • 

The hirth of a child is observed with a variety of 
superstitious ceremonies among the natives of hoth 
religions The Shastras prescribe a drop of honey to 
he given to ttie infant immediately on its hirth, and 
this ancient usage appears to be practised also by 
Mussulmans Other ntes take place at the naming 
of the child, which Hindus perform on the twelfth 
day, and the Moslems cither on the day of ita hirth or 
on that daj week 

Hoth cla5<ies resort to the and of astrology in the 
selection of the name, and tho luckyhourfor imposing 
it Among the Hindus the Brahmans, of course, have 
tho direction of this important ceremonial The names 
have usually o signification, such as Xiyi/, Pears, 
HeaWt, or Words of some ngreeahlo meaning The 
Bajpoots, Sfahnittas, md some others who value them- 
selves on caste, use family or 8nrname8<, of which they 
ire not a little vam These names not lyifrequently 
designate a sort of cl-m, or caste ixithin the caste, the 
mcmhLrs of which decline to internJairy with other 
families To the hulk of Hindu**, however, and c=ipe- 
csally among the lower ordeta, the use of surnames is 
still unknoivn 

Tlie Mohammedan names are more numerous and 
erpressiie The first invariably denotes the fither’a 
tnho or class , as Syed or jlfcer, which mdicate descent 
from the prophet, through All and Fatima his favonrito 
V 3 
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dflugliter, Slieili, the name of the prophet’s oto 
tnbe m Arabia , Sey, a title conferred hj the prophet 
‘ on one of lus Mogul followers, and retained by all of 
that race, and, lastly, Khan, a word of similar import, 
bestowed on a Patau* chief, and now used as the 
deiignation of the Affghan Mussulmans This tnbe 
name however, is generally dropped m common u«age 
Two or three additional names are usuallr gwen, the 
choice of which la xi^ulated to some extent hy the 
parentage of the child Syeda and Sheikhs imite in 
the use of Khooja, Golam, Mohammed, 2}een, BuUa, 
Ah, SheiXh, Aid, or Allah, etc Moguls employ Imja, 
Betj, Aga etc Shurrees denotes the son of a Sheikh 
father and a Sjcd mother The daughters of Syed 
families are called Begum, Seelee or Bee, 2^ssa, and 
Shali Sheikh girls have the words, A/o or Bee, added 
to their names Moguls use Khanum, and Patans 
Kiatoon oeBajia Bate denotes an illegitunato daughter, 
or an adopted slave, and sometimes a dancing girl 

The other names of children are usually borrowed 
from members of the ianuly, but not from the fither 
or mother Sometimes they are selected ty dipping 
into the Koran, or by casting lots, or from reference to 
the horoscope, or the day of the child’s birth Thus, a 
boy bom on a Sunday is called Ibrahim, Suleiman 
Diood, Moosa, etc ; on Monday, Mohammed, Ahmud, 
Qazm, etc , on Tuesday, Imael, Ishag etc , on TVednes 
day, Oosnian, All, Haroim Ilussein, etc , on Thurtday, 
Jusoof, Mustapha, etc , on Friday, Salayh, Ee«a, 
Adum, Sooltan, etc , and, on Saturday, Abd ul Gadir, 

• iruMatmiinmwn »»y thsttbe Ptluu ve SMcendfl from 
th»l tb, Dan 0 «4i orielDilTr (or Ticlormnj) w Ih uluchMoli*^ 

•Uotrd Kl)»iia, oUoni b* tlto bonmirrA *> Kh»iu In proc«« of 
rwrioowueonvplcJistoraUii. S«« Q»aoon-o-l«U?i p 1* 
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SKums 00 Ueen, Nizam oo Been, etc Moliammedans 
often prefjr the fathers name Tnth the ivord htn 
(like tlie Norman fits and the British ap) signifying 
“son of," as 2Ib7ia»i}»ediin Abdallah, ^halidbin* 
etc 

On the fortieth day after the birth, Mussulman 
iromen observe a ceremony of “purification ” attended, 
among those ivho can afford it, mth a sacrifice of tiro 
he goits for a boy and one for a gurl This ceremony, 
as before ohserred, is quite inconsistent inth the spmt 
of Islam, yhich acknowledges no doctrine of atone- 
ment or Buhatituhon On this occasion the boy’s head 
18 shaved, and an offering made of the hair Hindus 
al*!© share the heads of their sons, hut defer the cere 
mony to the age of three years 

At four years of a^e the Mii’sulman child is 
. solemnly tabght ihc Sumtllah orNamo of God, 'which 
gives occasion to another tehgious ceremony, and at 
some tuno between the seienth and fourteenth year 
the nfc of circumcision* is performed Soon after 
twelve he undertakes the whole five duties of Islim , 
confession of faith, pnyer, fasting, a)zn‘'giving and 
pilgrimage This early age is usually accounted the 
time of maturity in India The Hindu boy then 
receives the sacred string of his caate, and is initiated, 
into the ceremonial of idolatry Marriage qmckly 
follows with both, and before time has been allowed 
for tbeir own education, them hub become the parents 
and guardians of other responsible and immortal 
creatures 

• It li»9 yittn tlist tie Xcvfui newt oece wfDl oos tiu nte nor 

IsitdwnM M-enUslto oJiU pVfdrtn AJ Mnssulraans, howster in 
t Me their ehaJren In the « ^ of tin* coeecant nith Ahrehsm tal tier 
oheerre the eg* of ihor feUier Itbswel in preference to tint of Isaac 
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The natire fimenl ntea are burdensome and eipen 
BiTe As a general rule Hindus bum and JIusaul 
mans bury their dead, but many of the poorer soit of 
Hindus also bury from not being able to meet the 
expense of burning On the banks of the Ganges 
and other nrera it is (ommou for Hindus to commit 
the corpse to the stream To die in the sacred avaters, 
or anth a portion of them m tho month is deemed 
the happiest tenmnatioa of life For this purpose 
eick and aged persons are burned from great distances 
to the banka of the Ganges irhers they often be for 
days expecting their last Lour It is the duty of their 
attendant relatives when the moment amves to pour 
the holy water into the mouth of the dying that hi* 
latest breath may be mingled with the punfjing ele 
nient There is reason to fear that tired of wuting 
the attendants not unfrcquently hasten their release 
by covering the mouth and nostrils of their helpless 
charge with mud and launcbmg him into the torrent 
"When the dying are not taken to the water, it is 
deemed essential that they should expire on tho earth 
They are accordingly dragged from their beds and hid 
on tho ground as the last moment approaches 
Tho funeral obsequies are performed as soon ns 
possible after death The pyre w erected near a rner 
or tank , and must be fired by the* eldest son of tho 
deceased or bis ndopted substitute Great importance 
IS attached to this duty by *01 the upper castes and 
tho person who discbaigea it inherits the propertj of 
the deceased like a legitimate son Tho family and 
«car relations are considered unclean for a penod 
longer or shorter according to Circumstances, after 
''hich they assemble by the water side to perform tho 
wremonies called alradh, which are supposed (like 
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mao^cs) to benefit the departed spirit On tins oc 
caston a large assemblage of Btalimaus and devotees 
are usually present, and as all are entitled to presents, 
tho cost 13 often conaidcnblc A- monthly shradh is 
perfonned for a parent during the first year, and an 
annual one (at least) in honour of nil the ancestral 
manes !No religious ccremonica ate accounted moro 
essential or nientorious than these 

Jfohammedans aro eshorted, four or five days 
previous to death, to mal c their vnils and appoint 
an CTccutor At the hour of dissolution, a man 
learned in the Koran heiog sent for repeats mth i 
loud \oico the 30th chapter, called ^oora c ya stn, the 
aotmd of irlneli is declared to be as music to the 
soul • The luhna, or creed should ho repeated by 
, n sich, man, af ho OTpito vnthont. at, aftot hoang 
called upon to do so, Ins faith is considered dubious, 
and the person nho eo called upon him incurs a 
r^Toaoh It as thought better, therefore, for some 
of tbo company to repeat tho creed, and leave it to 
the sich person to foUoir, either aloud or m. his own 
lamd At tho pomt of death n little sherbet is poured 
down tho throat to iacilitato tho exit of tho vital 
spark. Some great persous procure water from ilie 
well 7'tmztm for this purpo'm 

The corpae is bathed, Bhroudeil,and buried, if poseible, 
the 8.amc day, or tho next at latent This haste is fully 
justifvedby necessitj m a tropical climate, buttheJtus 
sulmans assign tho further reason, that if agood man, 
he mar the sooner reach heaven, and, if a bad one, his 
doom may not linger in tho hou^e As India lies to 

• Till* fri »ti nt!B« frew Uia Wter* ya »ail >iii ; it eonl* lu 

» of |J>* ea If of tho (odSvaJ uJ i» tme of tbo 04 rJ tit Uwons 

V] 
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the eastward of Ateeco, the Mussialmau. Kflla, its 
feet ot the corpse are turned to the Tcest The -^vuid 
xug sheet 13 ^vritten mermtli extracts from the Koran, 
and by religious men is ofteu prepared m their hfe- 
time Before interment, the wife of the deceased, 
if sho has not preTiouslj remitted her dowry, is de^md 
formally to discharge the corpse of that debt, bo to 
complete its acquittance from earthly demands The 
mother, also, 13 accustomed in India to release the 
dead body from the obligation of tbe milk bestowed 
m infancj 


he coqise is earned by the rehtires on a iocla, 
or uier, enclosed (if there are means) m a coflin, 
winch however is not interred with it the kulma and 
other scriptures ore repeated as tliey proceed On 
arnnng at the cemetery, which is always outride the 
toivu, the body 13 taken oat of the cofQnoind espo«ed 
to view, while the funeral scrvico is read by the cazee, 
or by any learned person appointed by the relatim* 
^ter hying the corpse in the grave (with the feet to 
tlie Kclla), the by standers gently cast earth upon it, 
Iming firstaepeited tbe verse from the J^onm “‘W.- 
created jou out of the earth, and wc return you to 
the eartli and ne shill raise you out of the earth on 
the day of resurrection” Tlio grave is vaulted or 
roo e< over, it about 1 yard above the body, and 
water 13 poured hpon the eai th-on the top to form it 
Ju 0 c ‘Wealthy persona hive 1 mausoleum bmlt 
m leir hfe time, or a grave surrounded bv -a square 
’•all. and eomo fiU tJie grave vnth sind or gram as 
°PPres'«ive to the deceased than earth The 
11, A , *^*"p1ojcd 13 nnuuallv changed, and 

U.0 old gram given to tho poor 

^tfrer tho mterment. /«/«/„ „ oflLred at the grave. 
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in tlie name bf the deceased, and again, at about forty , 
paces oiF m tbe name of all that lie m the same come 
tery At this juncture it is believed the tiro angels, . 
Honhir and Nakir, vi'nt the corp'*e, and having 
recalled the soul into it, compel it to Bit up and 
undergo the brdeal called the examination or beating 
of tbe dead This absurd sdperstitiou appears to 
be firmly impressed on the imnds of the Indian SIus- 
Bulmans, and must encompass the prospect of death 
mth nevr terrors Bice, palt, and other articles of 
food, are then distributed to the faquirs, and on 
returning to thd house the fateeha is finally offered 
in tbe name of the familj, and they are exhorted to 
patience and resignation 

To foliorr a bier on foot to the grave is one 
of the fill? obltgatioQS incumbeat on good iSIussul 
mans TVlien the corpse even of a Jew, or other 
sect, 13 home past them, the more particular stand up 
and accompany it at least forty paces Jso one pre 
sumea to walk in front of the corpse, that space 
bemg left for the anqeU to escort it to its renting 
place It is’^ual to build tombs of brick or stone 
over the grave, the women’s not being so high as the 
men a , and the name of the deceased, with the date 
of death is inscribed on tbo north side But extracts 
from the Koran and the name of God are strictly 
prohibited. 

Three days after the interment a ceremonial, called 
ieeja or zeaarut,\& observed m India, which isacknov.- 
ledged to he inconsistent -withthelaws of Ifohammcd, 
and IS doubtless imitated from the Hindu skradh 
Tbe re]t*ire3 nsifc the grave with fruitf, fiewe-*, and 
incense o^ixin^faieeka and making r'^pphcation 
the remission of the sms of the ircf-tv-i. The 
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extra nl inrj part «f tlm ritual la ll 0 Khulum-t 
Jiorttn of till niHtitu n of tlicirAo^r Scruff 

oicr till j,niic bj vilmh all tlit benefits of tbe EacreJ 
book arc supposed to bo tnn«ftrn.d to its occupant 
1 or tins piirpo«c wealthy Mussulmans engage Cflv or 
a hundred moollahs who esttiog down ‘and dinding 
the task among t! i m B\ Kctions, rea 1 all together and 
as rapidlt as tbej can getting through it sometimes 
twice or oflcncr if disired, of course xntli so much 
odditional benefit to llic departed bcliCTcr 
Independcntlv of the pre^enbed duties of their 
respectiro religious nil cla«*cs of the natives arc 
addicted to a variety of auptrstitioiis oh«crvances Tbe 
fatalism common to Hindus and Mohammedans dois 
not interfere anth afi univcrval belief in lucky and 
unlucky daj 8 and hours 3tocour®c is had to the art of 
the astrologer and tovanous kinds of divination« m 
order to discover the auspicious moment for every 
uudertaVmg Bclicnng also in the power of ghost* 
goblms demons pliaotoms and fiends the trades of 
the sorcerer and tlic exorcist arc piten^ively practiced- 
Offenders are delected by means of various ord al* 
and any evil that befalls is ns often attributed to the 
malice of a wizard as to the wrath of the god 
In this respect the 3Iohnmmcdan theology has httle 
to boast over the Hindu Tlie Koran itself teaches ll e 
existence of genii who can be employed in human 
uffiurs , and the Mussulman writer, Jalfter Shurreez 
to whom we are indebted for the fullest account of 
his people in India devotes nine whole chapters to the 
science of exorcism which he had carefully shicLei 
Ho informs ua that this scienco is had recourse to for 
seven objects —1 To command the presence of genu 
!ina demons for any service required . 2. to establish 
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fneDn-.liip or enmitj- bchrtcn I’CJ’Sons; 3, to caii^o 
the death of one’s cncm} , 1, to mcrcnso one’s 
salary or subsistence , 5, to obtain rictorj in battle^* 
G, to procure an income gratuitously or mysteriously , 
and 7, to secure the accomplishment of one’s iiislies, 
both temporal and spintual Truly, if the “ science ' 
ivere to be rehed upon, little other religion or instruc* 
tion mould bo requisite Our author, bomerer, adnuts 
that after associating much with divines and dei otccs, 
exorcists and travellers, both from Arabia and ITijum,* 
aU the knowledge and adiantago he has denveii maj 
he summed up in the proverb (common to the Oriental 
and the classical poet), “ Dig up a mountain to 
find a mouse" He adds with eome simplicity, that 
‘ uien an exorcist has once commanded tbo prcgenco 
of genu and demons, ho may, through their nicans, 
cause whatever he pleases to be effected " 'Jlieso 
invisible beings be divides mto^iBS, or good genn, and 
ahjtans, or devils , but these names, }ie tells u%, are 
assigned according to the character of the action 
performed, since there is no real difference lu the 
nature of tlio spirits, wbo altraj's do what is com* 
manded hy the exorcist 

The natives all behevc in possession hy evil spint s, 
and many maladies are attnbuted to this Cause, 
such as the loss of speech, palsy, madness, and general 
indifference to the duties of life The sorcerer is then 
called m to cast out the deviL Jafieer Shurree? Ims 
given diagrams of the magic circles, squares, and 
other figures, used with divers incantations m this 
process His sketches of the demons are certamly 
hideous enough to make the patient's "Mver melt 

* AD countne* except Anbi» UtehiiljUnloftboMasTOlman aroineloded 
uniler this designaUon 
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away " on Tjeing shown to him , and m some cases we 
may well believe what he saya of the foohsh people 
^hat resorted to him for assistance, “ Whether, oiving 
to my reading aupphcations, tying on an amulet, or 
burning a charm, or to ike force of their lelief, or to 
eome uise eontn-ianee of my own lo^ici I put tn practice 
they have been enred” Love philters, amulets, and 
spells of all descriptions, are compounded and vended 
by these impostors, and a very general belief exists m 
their potency 

l^be knowledge of tnedicme and surgery must, of 
course, hai c fallen to a very low ebb, since tbeir practice 
is hardly ever unmjTpd with some of these foolenes 
In •mcient times a truer science seems to have been 
realized , hut the art of healing never occupied its duo 
position, and the Tlntish rule is greatly sustaineil m 
native estimation by the extensive and important bene* 
fits diffused by our eurgeons and hospitals 

Astronomy, tpo, was once pursued m India for higher 
ends than those of the modem astrologer The GreeLs 
appear to have been much indebted to the Hindus in thu 
brancli of science Correct views were entertained of 
the solar system , and the tables composed for calculit* 
mg eclipses, and making tho almanack, are used at this 
dav by astronomers who are ignorant of the principles 
on which they were framed The common people know 
nothing of these scientific truths, but, adopting tho 
Wild notions of their mythological legends fancy an 
eclipse to be occasioned by a drigon, called Jvctil, 
endeavouring to destroy tho aim or the moon On 
such occasions the Bmhauins proclaim a fast, and 
the natiAs offtr earnest petitions to the gods to 
mterposo their md, or to the dragon to snaro tho orb 
of day ° ‘ 
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In adding a brief sbetch of pucU customs and 
manners of the nahres as havo not )ct been noticed, 
it must be remembered that considerable dirersitj 
ousts m appearance, liabits, and cinliration, between 
the screral portions and classes of so vast a popu- 
lation As a general rule, the natiics of Hindustan 
and tbo north are a fairer Irace, taller ami stronger 
than those of the south of India They are also 
better clothed, and more independent m spint and 
action In the Deccan, the Slahrattas andGuzerattccs 
arc more manly than the Tamilcrs, Tclugus, or 
Canarese Almost every shade of complexion is to 
he met uath, from the European to the negro’s, but 
(save perhapa among some of the abongmals) tbo 
peculiar features of the African arc altogether avanting 
The Hindu viaage is oval, the hair black and straight, 
the eyes dark, the lips thin, the figure slender and 
graceful, and the general appearance pleasing 
Men of all classes (except the aborigines, reli- 
gious Bralimans, and mendicants) shave the head 
^n^l wear turbans The Moslems cultmto a floinng 
beard, but the Hindus retain the hair only on the 
upper bp The remimder of the common Hindu 
dress consists of tvio cotton cloths, one wrapped 
round the middle and descending to the calf of 
the leg and the other thrown about the shoulders like 
a mantle There is but a eligbt difference in the 
female dress , the lower cloth, descends n little nearer 
to the feet, and the upper one is frequently drawn 
over the head, which has no other covering The 
Mohammedan, dresS is a long robe with loose trousers, 
both winch have been adopted by the better classes of 
Hindus m Bengal and the north In the Deccan, 
respectable Hindus, and such ns witt much uith 
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Europeans, wear a jacliet or open tunic as low as tlie 
I nee, with the upper cloth thrown looaelj over it 
Women of the same description wear a close jacket 
orer the bosom, with short sleeves Both sexes wear 
sandals, which are carefully pat off on entermg a 
place of worship, or the presence of a superior The 
Paraees, and some others of the more Europeanized 
natives, have adopted shoes and stockings 
The clothing is mostly made of white calico of van- 
0U3 degrees of fineness Gaily coloured cloths, however, 
are often worn hy the Hindu women , the Slohararae 
dans, alao, aud natives of rank, exhibit, on great occa 
eiona nch ganneafa of silk and brocade glowing 
with brilliant colours Taluable sbawls are nom bj 
diatinguiabed persons, and a shawl or sasli round 
the waist 13 usual m Bengal, and among Uroham 
uiedaus 'Secular Brahmans indulge m line apparel as 
freely as any other natives , hut the more rehgious 
members of the caste affect the old Hindu faslnon, 
and wear but little clotbing of any kind It is 
common for ILndus of all kinds to stnp themselves 
almost to a state of nudity when within their own 
houses, a custom which CTsar observed ampng tl.o 
ancient Bntons Anns are commonly worn m the 
north and in the disturbed districts The ploughman 
in Oude and Hyderabad goes to the field fumisheil 
with sword and buckler, and afobammedans, Eajpoots 
and Hahrattas, seldom appear without iuhear and 
nagger in their belts 


All eh«c, take nn crtrairduniy deliglit m oma- 
S ’• ■'“Wates. md ear-rmss of gold, 

TJip ? common to men and women 

no .0 InT r nng, m tho 

. and lanjh,, or heaiy gold or ailrcr cinUs, 
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round tLe anlle^ Jimgs on the grent toe are often, 
ndc’ed and gold corns are lavished plentifully oier tho 
hair Jlie«e ornamenta are worn at marmges, hoW 
days and other festive occasions, children of both 
sexes ire sometitnes loaded with them The passion 
extends to the poorest da*»sca, ind infants, whose 
whole clothing besides la not worth two or threo 
rupees, will be seen decked out m tnnkets to the 
value of two hundred A vast quantity of precious 
metTla and jcwcllcrj is thus loci cd itp in ornaments, 
ready at any time to he converted into money, hut 
the convenience is dearly purchased bj the pcrsonil 
insecurity attendant on their po««e«<»ioii ‘Women 
and children are often kidnapped or murdered for tho 
Bako of their ornaments, and thefts and robberies aro 
continually taking place on the simo account 
Tho nahve habitations are email and inconvenient 
They have seldom any glass windows, or other floor 
lug than tho earth The funiihire is scanty , clnirs 
and tables nro seldom used cs the natives sit on mats 
or aisluoQs, and cat with their fingers Porcelain 
and plate are equally unlraown, save among the very 
Wealthiest classes The common people are content 
With a feu brass or earthen vcwls and pHtes neatly 
fishioned of leaves The bed is aeldom moro than a 
mat or mattress spread on the ground, or elevated on a 
rude rattan frame Littlo change is made in tho npjiai-cl 
at night beyond loosening the tighter portions Both 
men and women sleep as they walk about making 
their ablutions and change of garments at intcnali 
according to their means The heat and closeness of 
tho rooms often occasion the men to sleep m tho open 
air, where, stretched on tho ground ujth tho clotii^ 
draivnovor thewholc Cguretokccp olflli mits^ ^ , 
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the slumherer not a Lttle n^emhles a corpse laid out 
xuider a winding sheet 

• Tho ryot, or husbandman, rises with the earhest 
dawn, and, after washing nnd saving a prayer, sets out 
with his cattle to the distant field After an hour or 
two he eats aoine renmants of his yesterday’s fare for 
breakfast, and goes on with his labour till noon when 
his ivife brings out his hot dinner He eats it by a 
brook or under a tree, tnUrq and sleeps till two o’cloeh, 
while his cattle also feed and repose TVom two till 
sunset he labours again , then dnves his cattle home, 
feeds them, bathes, eats some supper, sniohes, and 
spends the rest oftthe evening in amnsement with his 
uife and children, or among his neighbours Tiie 
women fetch tho water, grind tho com, cooh, and do 
the hou’iehold wort, besides spinning and such occu 
pahons Such is the daily round of AiUago life 
In towns it 18 vnned only by the diversity of occu 
pations required by the extent of the popuLations, each 
within it«e[f being equally subject to n monotonous 
routine "With tho breat of day the male inhabitanti 
sally out into tho Celda, to perform their ablutions 
and summary toilet The shops are then opened by 
the sunple expedient of hfhng the bamboo screen 
u Inch farms a shutter bynight, and comerting it Into 
a panJal, or sun blind, for tlie day, The front apart- 
ment is thus laid open to tho stmet , nnd the trades- 
man takes Ins seat cro«5 legged on tho floor, winch la 
raised some two or three fret ahovo the road in front, 
surrounded by tho articles for sale TJic •eoiintmg- 
houiics of native merchants and hankers eslubit but 
little superiority over common shops the owner is 
bitter clothed, perhaps, and seated on a richir carpel 
oney-Iendcrs, or ahrolls, abound m every natiao 
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community, and extend tlieir deilmgs fiom the prince 
to the ryot Under native rule they were rend) to 
fnrm, or accept a mortgage of, all the revenues of n 
kingdom, and they arc still as influential in them 
severnl circles as the Itothsclnlda m Europe The rate 
of interest is exorbitant , and, trhetlier from the extent 
of their dealings, or the general povert) , or tho national 
love of money, it is a common proi erb, that if two 
natives bo seen m earnest comersation, tbe subject is 
sure to be “rupees *’ 

Tbe streets (or more often street) of a vflhgo nro 
usually broad, and lined with trees One or more such 
tborougbfareB are also to be foun^ m most towns, 
but the cross streets are crooked and narrow, seldom 
broad enough for a carnage, even if tbe road were m 
a condition to allow tho passage of wheels Camigcs, 
however, are still m a very primitive condition among 
tbe natives Goods aro earned in landtct, or ca-ta 
drawn by bullocks, which are little more tlnn tno 
solid circles of wood jomed by .an axle, across wbjch 
a few timbers and boards are roughly nailed The 
hackenj, for the conveyance of men and women, boasts 
a pair of wheels with spokes, some approach to 
springs, and a cushioned seat, shaded by a canopy 
•with curtains The bullocks which draw it are occa- 
sionally urged into a trot No superior kind of 
\ebicle seems to be yet naturalized, though carnages 
of the European fashion, with horses and harness 
complete, are commou in the presidency toivns, and 
among tbe most wealthy natives 

The hulk of the population travel on foot, some- 
times accomplishing extraordmary journeys m that 
primitive fashion A sepoy gomg on leave has been 
known to walk sixty miles m a day AV omen and eldei ly 
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men are gencatUy mounted on bulJocks or small pomes 
The richer classes ndo horses or camels, elephants 
^hcing reserved for princes and the highest nnts 
The most common conveyance for both men 
and women la the palanquin which is a box about 
SIX feet long and threo wide, tbirUy roofed 
against the Bun, and fitted with sliding doors at 
the sides A stoat polo projects in front and 
behmcl, by means of which it is borne on the shoulders 
of four or six bearers in eingle rank, while an equal 
number run by tbc side, ready to take their turn 
under the pole A rebef takes place about eveiy five 
minutes A-mutenlehee, or torch bearer, completes the 
set eooha arc lured to run with the baggage as may 
be needed. The bearers form a trade or caste of 
their OTvn, which is much in rogue with the Teltga 
nation They ore to be met with all over India, and 
tviU readdy contract to carry a traveller for almost 
any distance If the palanquin be not too heavily 
loaded, they will cany a European gentleman at a 
speed of four orfive miles an hour, and accomplish thirty 
miles m the night , this rate they can sustain for 
months, if relieved by a halt every fourth night 
The bearers keep up a continued cry while under the 
pole, which serves at once to amuse themselves, and 
give notice of their approach to others The traveller 
stretched on his pallet within, finds it not alto 
gefher without melody, while the wild beast is warned 
to retire into a deeper part of the forest The mussal, 
or torch consists of a large roll of cotton cloth, some- 
what thicker than one a nmst, one end of which is 
saturated with oA, and set on fire The flame, bemg 
constantly fed from a vessel of oil which the bearer 
carnes m the other hand, aheds a wild, picturesque 
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lustre over the party, vrhich the state of tlio roads 
renders mdispensahle Quitting the common track, 
the hearers often strike across ground as jet un- 
plougked by the bandiCs In tho dry weather they 
descend into the beds of mers, winding along the 
hanks and shoals, and casting a lund gleam over tho 
scant) waters '^'hen the channels arc full, somo 
preparation is necessary to cross the tui^d stream 
Boats of a primitive construction arc hastilj framed 
to float the palanquin, while the bearers wade or smm 
Sometimes baskets, covered with hides or rafts, sup- 
ported on empty earthen jan, form tho &ail supports 
of the traveller’s person and property At every halt 
it 13 important to examine the flask of od, and not 
iinfrequently the bearers rouse the merchant in some 
village bazaar, m the dead of nigbt, in order to 
xeplenisb tbeir stock On such occasions one is forcibly 
reminded of the parable of tho ten nj-gma, whoso 
^ lamps’* were very probably torches of the descrip- 
tion still used in India, for the replenishment of n Inch 
the vnse had taken care to hnng oil enough in their 
vessels, while the foolish had to seek more m tho 
bazaar 

The food of all the native population is simple, and 
the dnnk almost uniformly water Brahmaus and 
Jams eat no animal food, from considerations of rehgion 
or caste Even eggs are rejected, as contaming tho 
germ of hfe ^lohammedans, like Jews, abominate 
porJci and Hmdus of all classes abstam from 
Some classes eat no meat hut fish "With these 
exceptions, animal food appears to be acceptable to 
all, though, m pomt of fact, it is sparingly used Tho 
rural population do not indulge ul it perhaps once m 
a week, and this arises not altogether from poverty, 
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Since fowls and c^gs seem nttiimblo by all, and s 
sheep can be got for a rupee TIic forests also abound 
in game and the open country 13 covered with birds, 
“jet the natives seem to make but little use of them 
for food 

Tobacco IS both chewed and smoked in Tinotu 
ways but its quality is not so strong as the Ame- 
rican plant All eijo^es of society chew the leaf of 
the arcka nut called letel, mixed with some pungent 
spices A lump of this mixture, cjiUed pnm, is 
am anably oOcrad to ever} guest It seems to po« 
sess a narcotic effect, but is not intoxicating Opium 
is both eaten and smoked, as also a cheaper substitute 
niado from the Indian hemp, called tang, and the 
loirer classes often intoxicate or shipify theiD«elves 
tnth the^o preparations A spirituous liquor » 
distilled from nec, called’arrack , toJJi/, also, or the 
juice of the, palm tree, when fermented acquires sn 
intoxicating property Sut the u<e of strong bquon 
la any degree 13 highly disreputable , nnd drunken 
ue^ IS almost confined to Europeans and these of the 
nahves whom their example and intercour’e have 
infected with this destructive nee T\’'me is not made 
m any part of India, though the grape is hy no means 
>uacommon 


Tlie native amusements are few and trivial No 
m^y sports adorn the village green In most parts 
athletic games are precluded hy the climate and low 
physical development of the inhabitants Tachting, 
Gating and angling, are as httle practised as cricket 
n oot a The intercourse of society is depnied 
t charm and variety hy the exclusion of the females 
d by the restnctioDS of ca«te The excitement ol 
poUtics ,s wanting, and neither literature, art., nor 
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science, exist to sapplv ibc deSciency Heading nnd 
arc rare accomplishments l)rawin", singing, 
and music are onlv learned as professional attainments. 
The prc'^s IS a thing of foreign and recent introduction, 
and its productions arc still ultcrlj imloiown to tlio 
masses 

The chief entertainments arc ttauic^et, or exhibitions 
of dancing girls (natives of cither sex never dincmg 
for their own amtiaement), puppet dramas, illumina- 
tions, and fireworks Wandenng jugglers and storj- 
tellers amuse the occasional audience Cock fighting, 
quail fighting, cards, and gatnhlmg.vTith a garao re^em- 
bhng chess, aw diversions of the lower and middlo 
classes The higher.ordcrs indulge in hunting besets 
of prey, and m fights between the captured animals 
Visits of ccremooy afford occasions for the displaj of 
jewels and fine clothes Dinners and suppers are 
limited to familp or caste eonnexions ilarriage cere- 
monies consume a good deal of tune , and the festivals 
of the gods supply the principal occasions of excitement 
Beyond, all is low and sensual debauchery iho 
labouring classes seek the oblivion of sleep with a 
relish, which induces it to be called among the English, 
“black man’s fun” The higher are consumed with 
indolence and sensualify, or onljr roused by longings 
for an impossible pre-emincnco, Tainly plotting agamst 
the cmbration which has destroyed their ascendancy 
On the whole, native bfe appears to the European 
observer insupportably doll, monotonous, and insipid 
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CnAPTEE VIII 

STVTE OP ENOWIXCCB AiD EtJLCinOX 

Proffss on of tLn atbre Rbpon^— Pc^taJjir ifopmnee— 014 «rU taow 
I«4ge— D Tis on of cU«<r»— Injorp to tncner philotopiy »n4 lelpw— 
Dpc»/ of bl^r&tnr^— Pnp«nont 7 modem cinUcot on— 

of bmluDtulia— Former »tt(UBiiieM»—CMt»—DeeUn» of lenmioj-C*- 

ner»l igoomsco— Fmil« »ei— Wnolof iuiory «»d leojmphp— 

Blit 01— Fta« irts— Agnonltar*— tmpkisolli— ProdsotteBl—SUti of 
rml popolit OB— ifteafutoreo— ^ tot of f»p til— Tinff— Ednennoo— 
Etrly meiinrei— Orootil lilrmhao— Ter»»enl« Usoboi— En.lui- 
iru* 0 B «7 «4oeihoo-C»»lr— I>*«lBeune»-Pt)patari>re*f*a»— In- 
ijrgod ichemo of atUro •doetboe — Enironil ri — CoUo;«i-iB<^ 
Tifiiiculu iclioola— Tenieotir— DilfcRBt plini- '•orail lohocli-f*' 

n*1« idaeiooa-OMat* >a »id-lIi»noa iciocli-OppoiitioB of “di 
lading — Hiply— Quibfy of the odaciboa — DifnU— Cute — bcon 

lateoep of iti reoogait on— BmhmiB « dn»i . oo»-Eiclu»iDa of theBbli 
— lEieCTt »o csu( 00 — AH eduriboa oobvers to of idoUtry— >»hv« t«n 

SbMtr»o_V rw woRlup— Infidelity— Hindu b pe-tij 

Dhirmo Sobh»~^ec^«».»7 optobon of thouglit-0»tfi«»-l>«tr 
gOTommeiit— > eed of tbe Bible 


The Shastras and the Eoran are hoth eloqnent in the 
prai«>e3 of knowledge both attribute the misfortunes 
of manlcmd to ignorance, and connect th& hopes of 
religion with the cidtipation of reason The Hindu 


system devotes its sacred caste to the pursmt of 
learning , the schoolmastep u incorporated into the 
Tillage community, and the Bcholar is traditionally 
^titled to the companionship of pnnees The 
nssulman theology, with lower pretensions to 
pbiJosophy, still boasts of Ua rational and reflecting 
cnaracter Its appeal 13 made to the written word, 
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winch CTCry one who can read is at liberty to expound 
Tradition is restrained to fixed authentic records, and 
'Xtaa or “reasoning,” la recognised as one of thg 
foundations of Islam Its faroonte appellation, m a 
word, 13 the religion of the Book it unites learning 
with pietj , and mates the instruction of the young an 
obligation of the faith Neither creed has admitted 
the unworthy manm that “ ignorance is the mother 
of devotion ” It might have been expected, there 
fore, that their united mfluence would have dissem- 
inated a considerable amount of useful knowledge 
among the natives of India The fact, however, is 
that, m no country pretending to a character for 
civilization 13 the population so absolutely uneducated, 
or the state of knowledge more deplorable m all the 
departments of practical life 
At no tune, indeed, was the Brahmanical learning 
desomng of the encomiums lanshed upon it by some 
European scholars , nor was any practical system of 
popular education m existence in India, till it began 
to be attempted by the British government Hindu 
knowledge, like that of the old uorld m general, was 
confined to a literary class , *between which and tho 
bulk of the population extended a gulf, bndgtd 
neither by compassion nor inquiry The philosopher 
left tho common people undisturbed in their igno- 
rance, or even encouraged tbcir worst errors, rather# 
than share with them the treasures of learning Tho 
worhing-clas«es, on the other hand, accepted the lot 
that avas cast for them^ without a suspicion that the 
knowledge so jcalou«la removed above theic reach 
j contained the means of alleMatiug their dailj toils 
I Science was dcpnved'of its proper action on tho 
ncccsaitics of humanity and being at the same time 
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excluded from the larger inductions of general ohser 
vation ind experience, — ^betaoie limited within itself 
^Jlany a branch of learning was thus arrested lu its 
infancy winch a freer social intercourse could not 
hare failed to develop • 

Still more injurious were the effects of the bterary 
monopoly on the progress of morid and religious 
truth Ihe condition of the human soul and its 
aspirations for the future, being regarded as parts of 
philosophy, were withdrawn into the domains of the 
learned, leaving tho outer world as void of spiritual 
guidance as of temporal improvement Teacher*, 
who, among the initiated, could discourse not na 
worthily of tho Dime attributes and the immortality 
of the soul, joined without lemorse in the obscene 
idolatries which stood tho masses in place of a rrii 
pen Hence, instead of raising and refining t! a > 
lower, each higher form of truth only debased it»elf 
by the contact The coarser and more •earnest poly 
theism of the multitude prevailed over the unreal 
speculations of the Ut^alt The path of knowledge, 
uniUumined by love, instead of ‘shining more and 
more unto the perfect Jay,” was seen narrowing and 
growing faint, till it sntfl ultimately swallowed up m 
the overgrowth of the world’s ignorance 

uch was the fate of the old classic learning of the 
west The gospel introduced a truer theory of society, 

t >a ^ n*/ h» tojad m tli« rerr retfst 

themiaer..” jV* Tbe factiioust lave beea known l« 

0“«“etbfrh«nd tiwa •Iw.yi nnnU 

coocl ****’* ,o ««lo Brrve *t r. on«l 

.ThemliforlBMwM f»tl, Ig.on nnB . .1. of ihi. c ir 

'=•«»».» u. «b’r i.™.?. .. b 

ewcml .nforra.r on!"" "" '““TWill/ deferred to > p*r od of moro 
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nud tho invention of printing has dilTiiscd an cnligbt- 
cned literature through all its parts lienee the supe 
rionty of modem European cinhzation , while tbp 
cast, removed from both, has continued to sink deeper 
and deeper m ignorance 

The impotence of an nnsanctified pluloaophy to 
educate the niT’ses has nowhere been more con 
epicuous than in India Tho Brahmans were em- 
phatically a race of philo»ophers They very early 
attained some considerable progress m scientific, 
moral, and religious speculations , the acquisition of 
truth was declared to he the great object of life, and a 
large part of each mans existence was devoted to its 
Btudr To road and to teach the Shastras conferred 
n nobility which loohed dawn upon monarcha The 
iiifluenco of this race extended itself over all tho 
populations of India Etom north to south wero 
accepted the cml and religious institutions, winch 
make the schoolmaster a member of ever) society, as 
iudispcn«abIo as the accountant and the watchman 
Hero was an organization framed apparently for the 
education of India , audibo existing remams of San- 
scrit literature exhibit no deficiency in taste or power 
Yicramaditya, who reigned m Oude fifty seven years 
before the birth of Ghnsl, and has left an wra of his 
I own still extensiv cly used in Hindustan, w as associated 
[ with eight literary fncod«, under the complimentary 
L appellation of the “?vtue Gems of Hindustan ” One 
I ot them named Kajidas has even been designated tho 
Hindu hhalv«pcarc The following is a spccmicn of 
the Bt\lo and sentiments cultivated by this Hindu 
poet at a time when the Celts roamed tho forests of 
Bri*ain ui pnuiitive harban^m It is translated 
fro II the C'oLif Mtssen^tr, a simple drama, m which 
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D.ijaisha, or inforioi divinity, being exiled to a sacred 
forest, sends bia love to his mortal wife by a cloud 
winch he invokes for the purpose 

lTieT>}iernov long ve«png«<'<Ui hrr e7«9 
And those deir bpi ire dried bf parting sighs 
Ssd on her hand herpilbd cheek dsclinea 
And hair unseen throng red nf tresses shines 
As vhenaduUngnghtthenuMnecahionda 
A fetr Ta nt nya break stnggluig tbrougb tbs cloijds 
Kow at tbj a ght I marl fresb aorrows Sow, 

And eacrsd aacnbne angmenta ber woe. 

I marl her now ft Qt fanrf a a d c etraes 
This wasted fignre and tb a Laggard face 
Mow Ifom her faronnite bird she seehi relief, 

And tells tbe tnnefal Sarlkaber grief 

llaurna o er the feether d pr eooer s kindred fate, 

And fesiU/ qsett oiis of its tbsent mats 
In ra n the late for hirmoDf la alrnsg 
And round Sbe robe neglected eboulder ilusg 
And ftltenog accente atnr; to eatch in earn 
Oar rice s old conuDemorel reatra n. 

The Mtu ag tear that ftomredection tpriogi 
Sedewt tncesiantlT'tlie ail gr; stnep 
Recutnag woe etdl prett eg on tbe heart 
7ba ablful hand forgets i e graletvU art, 

And idlr wander eg etnleenonieasued tons 
Sat makes a sad wQd watbbngof its own 

A glimpse of the Btate of arts, also, m Ayodliya tbe 
capital of this ancient kingdoiii, is afforded by a pas 
sage m the '• Bamayana,” which after every allow 
ance for Oriental exaggeration, undoubtedly attests a 
civilization of no ordinary occurrence m that age 
the world The city is said to have been, founded by 
Manu bimself — 

‘ Its streets, well arranged, were refreshed with 
ceaseless streams of water, its walls, variously orna- 
mented, resembled the checkered surface of a chess- 
board It was filled with merchants, dramatists 
elephants, hor«es, and chariots The cloud of fra- 
grant incense darkened the sun at noon day , but tlio 
slot iny radiance the resplendent dianionds and 
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jeicels that aJoi 3ted the persons of the ladies, reheied 
the gloom The city -wns decorated with precious 
stones filltd with riches, furnished with ahundance of 
provisions, adorned with magDificent temples, whose 
towers like’the gods dwelt id the heavens — such v\ as 
their height— palaces who^e lofty summits were in 
perpetual conflict with the soft clouds, baths, and 
gardens It was luhahited by the twin bom, the rege- 
nerate, profoundir instructed in the Yedas, adorned 
with everj good quality, full of sincerity, zeal, and 
compassion aud hie the venerated sages * 

Tbc«e examples certainly evince a considerable 
^amount of knowledge among the ancient Hibdus All 
was neutralized, however, bj the operation of caste In 
refusing the Shastras to the Sudras, and other inferior 
classes, the Hrahmans dug the fatal gulf, between their 
learnmg and the people whom it might, perhaps, 
haicrai'cd and civilized Thesecluded treasurerusted 
aud grew stagnant, like eveij human gift when denied 
its circulation among men The Brahman school 
master 18 still found m every Hindu village, but all 
the lore he imparts consists of Ibe names of the false 
gods aud a few legends from i mj'thology which pn- 
imtiv e Brahmanism would reject with abhorrence The 
guardian of the Yedas and the student of Manu is 
degraded into a reciter of tho Buranas Sanscrit, 
the dialed of thp goda, which disdained to impart 
its treasures to the vernacular speech, is become 
a dead language, indebted to tho patronage of 
lUtcl as for its elucidation and study Philosophy and 
science have lied from the colleges of the pundits 
Astrology takes the place of astronomy, and witch 
craft of medicine Ihe gracco of poetry no lonf’er 
♦ PfrcjTR.* "Landcf Uie VeJi. 
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impart refinement or kindle aspiration TLe ambi 
tion of the modern student is stimulated by tie 
prospect of a place under government, or the hope 
of becoming a mooTislee to Surdpean officers 

The population generally lies m tbe dcn«est and 
most degrading Ignorance One half — the whole female 
— the mothers and early trainers of the men — 1“ 
excluded m the mass from oil kinns of instruction. 
They neither read, nor write nor sew, nor, except for 
professional and dishonourable pursuits, are instrneted 
in the accomplishments of drawing, music, or danc 
mg The lower orders are tbe mere drudges of house 
hold or field , the higher ore condemned to mental and 
bodily chains, not less oppressive though a bttJe more 
gilded Of the men the immeode majority can neither 
read nor write A little arithmetic, and the customarv 
rules of agriculture, constitute all the knowledge of 
the rural population Some legends from the Puranw, 

with the dumb rites of idolatry, make up the popular 
religion The customs of tbe tillage, or the caste, 
prescribe tbe entire circle for thought and debate 
The inefficiency of Brahman literature to any use- 
ful education is apparent in the entire absence both 
of hsfory and ffeojraphj Whde other nations have 
taken delight m recording the progress of the mstitn 
tions under which they lived, tbe Hindus have 
boured only to inTolte antiquity in impenetrable 
obscurity Their chronology 19 fabuloug , the real 
personages whq figure in their mythology seem to be 
purposely and hopelessly removed from historical 
associations, and it is a emgular fact that, for many 
centuries after the cultivation of letters, no Sanscrit 
au hor condescended to record the histoiy of his own 
nation or tnbe ■' 
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This strange indifference on the subject most 
luteresting to other men, may possiblj bo connected 
ivith the tenet of ii'angmi^ation, so carlj and uni»» 
Ter»allj prevalent in India To the mcteTnpsycbo'»ist, 
the transactions of this life must appear hi o nu 
odd volume in the biography of tlio soul naiiiig 
passed through many existences before it reaches tho 
human form, and being destined to many others after 
' this mortal coil is shnDled off*,'* the events of one 
brief phase of its being seem iinde‘»emng of ncord , 
andtlidmore60,«emco men onlj suffer hero the pre- 
determined consetjuences of former dccd«, and aro 
incapable of changing their destiny, by anj ri’Acctions 
Iravrn from, the virtues or errors of those who pre- 
ceded them 'Whitevet be ibe cause, it is certain 
that history was alivays a blank among tho Hindus , 
and Europeans are indebted to the less litcrari 
Mohammedans for tho httle knoivledgo they possess 
of the course of events m India 
In geography, also, theBrabmans have been content 
to circulate and hand doivn ridiculous fables, without 
an attempt at explanation or eystem The rotation 
of the earth on its axis was known to their philoso 
phers m the fifth century of tho Christian tera, it was, 
perhaps, approximated at a much earlier period, yet 
they have aci^mesced in the popular figments of the 
Puranas which represent the earth as *i flat surface, 
the centre of which is occupied hy Mount Meru, 
Rurrounded by seven concentric belts or circles of 
land, with as many intervening eeas In the inner- 
most of these circles India is placed, encompassed by 
a^ea of saltwater, the other portions of the world 
are separated by fabulous oceans of milk, wine, sugar- 
juice, etc , and the whole is siiatamed by an elephant, 
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vrlio stands upon a tortoise 'which again rests upon 
another creature How inferior must In\e been tbe 
•state of intellect, which could accept these puerile 
imagmations from that of the patriarch of Uz who 
could exclaim He stretches out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon noilnng ” * 

I Almost every other department of knowledge 
exhibits a condition of equal ignorance or decline 
In mathematics alone the Brahmanicftl attainments 
lay claim to respect their systems of geometry arith 
metic, and algebra aro admitted td bo superior to 
those of Europe , aud, though laTolved in the general 
decline, those branches of science are still cultuated 
with marked success • In arithmetic especially,, nii 
classes* of Hindus exhibit a skill which excites the 
Burpnae of European inquirers 
la Ji/te oris, if tbe nitiro acconots could be 
trusted no less proficiency was formerly attained 
To judge from such descriptions as that of the city • 
Ayodhya, architecture flourished nt ati antiquity, 
and to a degree of excellence, unparalleled in any 
other country Even so. late as the first Jloham 
medan inroad, it commanded the admiration of the 
invaders and Mahmoud of Q-hizni adorned his 
capital with the spoils of Hindu cities and the produc 
tions of Hindu workmen The houses of the natives 
were indeed, as they sidi are, mean and cootewp 
tible , but stone edifices adorned with colonnades 
were erected for public purposes, and the number, 
size, and occasionally imposing appearance, Of temples 
still m existence support the traditionary clauii to 
former magnificence Still there is no reason to 
thinlc that Hindu art ever approached the beauty and 

• Jok 7 
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dignity of tto classical orders of arcliitecture, or e^en 
eguilleil the flond but elegant structures Bubseque:(,tly 
produced by the Mohammedans In the present 
both races are utterly destitute of design and prac- 
tical skill IJie few edifices now attempted are cojjjgQ 
from European works , and a native architecture can 
hardly he said to enst Native music, painting, jind 
t sculpture are at a still lower ebb, and m aU j,j.o 
bability were never in the least to be compared vvith 
tho’^e of Europe 

The more important operations of daily labour 
display an ignorance and want of cultivation } et n^ore 
deplorable AyrieuUure, the employment of the buUv 
of the people, and m all ages the mam stay of the 
public revenue, remains, after three thousand 'y^ars 
in a condition hardly removed from barbarism ^lie 
Dasyus, so despised by the victonous Aryans, ciuJi 
not have cultivated their fields on a more primitive 
system than still obtains m tho greater part of Ingi^ 

The crooked stick, with which the ryot scratches the 
surface of the ground, would not be recogmsed ftjj. ^ 
plough in any part of Enrope or America A kind of 
drill not less primitive, with a rude liarrow, mattpck 
and sickle, complete the list of agricultural rnipje. 
ments The gram la trodden out by cattle, broijg^t 
liome m carts, and stored m pits under ground 
cultivators seem pretty well acquainted with the qui^ity 
of their soils, and the kind of gram best adapteq to 
each In some parts, abo, the rotation of cropg ,3 
* understood , but whether from mdolence or want of 
capital, tho same kind of gram is commonly reprg. 
duced, or only varied by the slovenly practicif of 
mixing different seeds in one sowing, to come 
together, or m Buccc«sion, till the hod 13 exhausted 
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and lies fallow for years Little or nothing seems to 
be loioivn of the value of manure rrom this itnper 
^feefc stole of cultiratioo, several acres of ground m 
ladn scarcely equal the 3 leld of one m the he"*! parts 
of Europe Cotton -aTiH sugar are m 4 ig®nons, and 
have been cultivated from the earliest penod^’, but it 
13 only by the application of European skill that either 
cm compete with the products of America and the 
West Indies Indigo, aLo, wlncli is produced la 
large quantities, owes its value as an article of com 
merce to similar foreign assistance 
The natives of Indm, m a word, have never 
attained a thorough knowledge of any branch of 
agriculture, though in po«se«8ion of uiagnificeDt sods 
Ifing under an crer»fertdizing sun, and ruled from 
time immemorial by governniects which drew their 
chief revenue from the land. The rural populatwa 
18 accordingly sunk to the lowest stage of exiatenee 
They are generally den«ely ignorant, depre««ed iQ 
spirit, and involved in debt , nor does golden hope 
Visit them with any dreams of amelioration Dull 
and callous, they plod the weary round of their scantv, 
coarse, hard earned custcnce, and leave their children 
to the same fate without emulation or concern 
An equally low state of knowledge is apparent 
in the manti/aeCures of ludii ]So improvements 
in machuiery have been invented to lighten the 
tod or increase the produchons of the workman 
Naturally ingenious and artistic, their fabrics of 
cotton. Bilk, and brocade, with the esquisito work 
of their goldsmiths, early ehalleaged the admiration of 
the civilized world They have never been surpa^^cd, 
nor perhaps equalled, by the workmen of any other 
and Yet the impdements of these delicate crafts 
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contiQuo to te of tbe rudest description, while the 
progress of knowledge jn Eoropa has reiorsed the 
stream of commerce, and well nigh extinguished 
natiro manufactuies Ihe cotton goods, once the 
pride and wealth of Indin, and never eijualled in 
finenc^is and delicacy of texture, are ilmost super- 
seded by the products of Unglish steam mill® Iho 
looms of India, from which the East India Com- 
jiaiiy a few years hack imported six or seven zmllions 
of pieces annually, do not furniah a single venture 
in the year, and the consequent suffering among 
numerous ebsses of the njtivea « unparalleled m tho 
historj of commerce * 

Ko doubt tho native workman Les under other 
disidiautagcs, bc«ide3 ignorance, m this competition 
^Y ithout capital to purchase Eoropean machinery, he is 
to 0 great extent denied the means of constructing any 
indigenous eijuiralent Thenrors seldom Xurnisli an 
efficient water power, and coal is too fat off to 
tender steam generally aiaiLablo The want of roads, 
too, 14 an impediment insnrmountablo to native 
resources , whiio great injustice is inflicted hj the 
uniiiual tariff, to which India has been compelled to j 
submit for tbo adrarttage of tbe British manuficturer ^ 
Still, it native leavaing and thought had occupied 
it«elf on tho real wants and interests of the countrv, 
it seems unlikelj that ^ch improvements should not 
hiie been eontinuallv going on in tho cultivation of 
hcrindigtnous productions, and m the instrumenta of 
dailj labour, as would at hast liaio saved her from tho 
shock she has aclnalK sustained Bool-ing to tlio 
abundance and clioapnc^is of the raw material, mth 
tho low price of native lahonr, it does not seem 
iraprohablo that a wider diffu on of practical tnoir- 
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ledge, aided ty tho dcTelopment of Indian resoarct.3 
from the construction of railroads, and tbe further 
^application of European s Vill and capital, might yet 
repair these losses and render India again tho seat of 
manufactures for a large portion of the world. 
Tor these, however, as for all other elements of 
natwaa} prosperity, the natives roust look to the pro 
gross of an education prompted by higher mo'^ives 
and conducted on more expansive views than has 
ever pertained to Srabman philosophy 

ThQ British government has long heen anxious to 
raise the condition of its native subjects, by rerooviag 
the wide spread ignorance which depmes them of 
social power and consideration Viewing with re«pfct 
the hereditary claims of the Brahmans ns national 
teachers, it first sought to revive the expiring 
flames of ancient learning, and unite it with some 
portions of 5'^ropeaa intelligence, lu tho hope tlis* 
education would so descend in a natural order to the 
umnstnictcd masses •'With this object m view, much 
encouragement was bestowed on the study of Sanscrit 
and other branches of Onental literature. Govern 
inent colleges were established for their pursuit, and 
tliey were further stimulated by promises of public 
employ Experience, however, has demonstrated the 
inadequacy of Oriental literature to meet the wants 
of tho case Its systems of science and philo'opby 
were found di-figurcd by incurable absurdities 
"IV^hoJly loid of history and geography, it was i®* 
penetrable to tlio Iigbt of modern researches and 
traiel Tlic exposition of Hindu and Mohammedan 
lavi was doubtless aided by a knowledge of Sansept, 
j\rabic, and I’ersian , but neither language could help 
to any just conceptionofthogreat wants oftbo country 
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They could not teach the nght employment of labour 
and capital, the benefits of commerce and manufac- 
tures the laws of wealth the derelopmeijt of internal, 
resources, or the conditions of physical and social 
health The attempt to graft on the Oriental systems 
1 some germs of a sounder science of morals, proved 
;ardy and discouroging in the ertreme, while to those 
rrho desired the spiritual illnmiaation of the deluded 
dolaters, it seemed intolerable to keep tho masses 
waitmg till the learned classes should have found time 
to appropriate and dispense the information de- 
manded for the general good It ^as soon acknow- 
ledged by all practical men that European knowledge, 

i iot Asiatic, IS the great Teqmsite to native educa- 
:ion, that the hulk of the population can only be 
.educated m their own toogne , and that for students 
[of a higher order, Lnghsh supplies a far better 
peduun than the decaymg and polluted ^^anscnt^ 

1 Attention has been thus recalled to the mdigenous 
I schools scattered throughout the country It was 
resolred to infuse new life into these institutions, and 
so, at a comparatiTely small expense, without offence 
' to caste or creed, imbue tbe native mmd with the 
lower elements of European knowledge At the same 
tune colleges were established m the presidency towns 
p impart a superior English education, and academical 
llegrcea were proposed to be bestowed for its encour- 
ligement These endeavours of the government were 
long \mcertam and experimental Its measures were 
pf partial and very limited application , urged m some 
[parts, by the zeal of local agents, perhaps further 
than was feasible, th^ were m others restrained by 
Unnecessary scruples 

' Aleanwhile an education definite in aim, and direct 
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md practical m operation, came into notice from 
another quarter The Chnatian missionaries of 
panons denoipinations opened schools for the instriic- 
hon of their children aa a matter of course It 
svas soon found that the heathen youth were mllmg 
to attend, and that no inrincible objection existed on^ 
the part of their parents I/arge numbers of both 
sexea came quietly and unostentatiously under in-* 
slruction The missionanea proceeded to extend ilieir 
schools and unprore the quality of the teachmg , each 
denomination erected its college or Bcminaty of a 
higher description, and with their circles of rernaculsr 
schools attached to eyery station, began to enter on 
an honourable nvaliy with the go\eTnniCDt jn the 
education of the natives 

The object of the missionaries was simple 80 *^ 
wowed , they were in the country for the sole pu^ 
pose of persuading its inhabitants to recewe tha 
jospel of Cbnst The government, on the other hand, 
tvere chiefly anxious to avoid interference with the 
aahve creeds, it was harassed with a perpctnalfear cf 
-'xciting rebgious prejudice The distinctions of caste 
were carefully respected m their .schools, all Chns 
tian teaching was excluded, and dcchtrations of ncu 
trality were reiterated, with a teal which almost 
seemed to deprecate conversion. Tlie result affords 
ft striking instance of the inapplicability of such } 
notions to the native mind The mission schools aro ’ 
fio much better attended than the government one«, 
that the latter acknowledge that they hive no 
chauco m any station which enjoys the teaching of 
ft nussionary This preference in the very quarter 
where ropugnmee was pn^hcoici, w a marked illus- 
tration of the superior blessing attending on a single- 
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mmdcd effort after tlie lughest good of our fellovr- 
creitures It deser> ea the moat careful consideratiou 
from all who are still hampered la their Tiews of natirp 
cducatioa by the fear of offending prejudices and 
awaherung opposition 

The character and progreas of these educational 
efforts having been earnestly discussed at the renewal 
of the East India Company’s charter in 1853-4 , one 
of the first measures of the newly appointed Court 1 
of Directors was to renew the atit^ of government 
education, and lay down a scheme for its future 
direction The despatch sent to India on this occa- 
sion, dated July 10th 1851, abounds m sentiments of 
an ad\ anced and liberal chancter It recognises as 
ono of the great duties of government “ the extending 
far more widely the means of acqnirmg general Euro 
pean knowledge, of such a character as may bo practi. 
cally useful to tbo people of India m tbeir dilfercut 
aphcrca of bfe ’ *\Vttli this object in view, tb^ are 
to bo “made familiar with the works of European 
authors, and with the results of the thought and labour 
of Europeans, on the subjects of every description upon 
which l^owledge^is to bo imparted to them ” Iho 
English language is directed to ho taught wherever 
tbero 13 1 demand for it, not as tbe end or object of tbo 
pupil a education, but as the most perfect medium of 
conveying the higher order of instruction Atthosame 
tmio tbo vernacular languages aro to be employed m 
teaching tho far larger class who are ignorant of 
English 

. In execution of these instructions, tl!b government 
of each presidency has eatablisbcd a “ Department of 
Education," under a high eivil oibcer, with the titlo 
of ‘ Director of Instruction," assisted by a competent 
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staff ol inspectors and sub inspectors TTnirer'jfira 
hare been constituted at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, on the model of the Unirersity of Lon 
don , and all enstmg edncational agencies, with 
such additions, as may be requisite, are sought to 
be comprehended m one great plan of natire eauca 
tion 

The Umyeraities are not themselves places of instruc- 
tion, but examining bodies, whose office is to test the 
instmction acquired el<iewhere, md fii the standard of 
education, by granting degrees in arts, medicine, law, 
and civil engmeering The instruction which is 
qualify for these honours is to be attained m one of the 
affiliated OoUeges. These include the various govern 
meat Institutions opened for professional studies 
such os mediciuo and engineering, the old Sanscrit, 
and Madfi««a colleges, established for the cultivatiou 
of Hindu and Jlohammedan learning respectively, JUi'^ 
the later Institutions of general instruction Of tho 
latter description the Bengal presidency contains the 
“Presidency College” at Calcutta, and the colleges 
at Berhampore, Dacca, Ilooghly, and Kishnagur lu 
the JTorth-westem-province, governmeiit uoUiges esi't 
at Agra, Delhi, ^Benares, and Bareilly In Madra«, 
the old “ Dnivcrsity,” now atyled Unnersity CollcgCi 
33 the only government Institution for an ndianced 
education. In Bombay arc the Blphmstonc Institution 
at the presidency, and the College at Poona All 
these arc superintended by English principals, with 
English and native professora of high quahficafions 

Btlow the^ higher Institutions the scheme proi ides 
for classes of tchooU m rcgulw gradation, to bo placed 
in conutiioa with the colleges and each other, by 
means of scholarships conducting from the lower to 
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tbe superior Institution JIlieseliaTe not teen formed 
in all the presidenciea on prccisclj* the same plan 
The class nest in oTjder to live colleges consists qf 
Institutions, heanag the various designations of 
Provincial Schools, Collegiato Schools, High School*, 
/illah Schools, and Groxemment Anglo-xernaeular 
Schools They rabibit no little difference also m 
their degrees of efficiency 

The loivest are the rmiflcufor aeliools designed for 1 
the mass of the population unacquainted with English 
It was in. this department that native education 
received its greatest impulse from the scheme of 1851 
The late hir Thomason, when lieutenant governor of 
the North western provinces, had introduced a system 
for the improvement of the indigenous schools, by 
means of inspection and tho communication of better 
systems of teaching, which was attended with much 
success He even prevailed on the landowners to 
contribute to their support In Bengal, also, a 
number of vernacular schools existed, but with httlo 
superintendence, and consequently a low degree of 
qualification in the teachers These naturally failed to 
obtain popularity, and were la course of being aban 
doned A similar decay had overtalen the vernacular 
schools established by sir Thomas Jlunro m Jladras 
Mr Thomaaoti’a plans have now again been taken 
up on a larger scale jn Bengal and the North- 
western provinces In the former an attempt 
was made to augment the number of schools by 
inalnng “ grants m aid" to local managers , but 
this system has been ju^^ed loappUcahle, m that part 
of India, from the great diificultiea experienced in 
oUtaning local support The plan has been adopted of 
forming the eustiog indigenous schools into groups 
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of from three to five, appomtiog a qualified teacher 
paid hy government to each group, ivho?e duty is to 
go from school to school, lustructing the village echool 
masters in their dutiea, and teaching some of the 
higher subjects to the beat pupils In the North 
western provinces the system includes schools estah* 
lished at the chief native towns, denominated Tehsee^, 
and also “circle schools, ’ called Sul^abundee, for 
the benefit of the rurAI population These are 
planted in central situations to receive the youth 
of the surrounding villages within two milea Tor 
the support of these schools the consent of the land 
owners was ashed to appropriate on© per cent on 
the government assessment, half of which was to be 
paid hy themselves, and the other half by the govern 
ttent The required consent had been obtained m 
many districts, when the rebellion of 1857 interrupted 
the measure It is intended, m the re-settlement of 
the land revenue, to utroduce this plan throughout 
the provinces The sum so appropriated to the 
Hulkahundee schools will eventually amount to 
^40,000 per annum, of vrhich one moiety be 
contributed by the native propnetors 
A plan of popular education resembling the Hulia 
bundee has been introduced in some of the districts 
of the Madras presidency, but it is thought to be in- 
apphcable to the revenue system generally prevailing 
there The authonties have accordingly sanctioned 
^ experiment of the nature of that approved m 
Bengal In Bombay the vemacuhir schools are partly 
on a self supporting plan, though still constituted aa 
government institutions Circle schools of a supenor 
class ore also in contemplation 
In all the presidencies, normal schools or classes 
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have teen cstatlished for the instruction of Temacular 
teachers Pour such school^ are in operation m Ben- 
gal attended by more than two hundred and fifty pupd\ 
In lladras the normal school la further -constituted to 
supply masters for the Anglo vernacular schools Tho 
college at Benares, and tho pniunpil Institutions in 
Bombay, have opened normal classes, and regular 
training schools were sanctioned at Agra and two 
other places at the time of the recent outbreak 

The scheme of lS5t did not omit the great subject 
of female education, which the Court of Directors had 
previously desired should bo comprehended m all the 
efforts of government, equally with other branches of 
education The actual progress, however, is hut 
little A school at Calcutta for Hmdu girls of the 
higher classes, seems to be the only government 
eBtablishment for this especial object Pemale 
schools exist at Dacca and Howrah, for which grants 
in aid have been sanctioned, and a considerable uum 
ber of girla bare been induced to attend some of tho 
vemacnlar schools Nineteen Brahmanee girls of 
good parentage are reported at one school in Bengal, 
and nearly five thousand were computed in 1857 to ho 
inattendance on the schools of the Agra distnct, where 
a committee of native gentlemen had been induced 
to undertake the visiting and general superintendence 
A female school m Mynpoorie contained thirty two 
Mohammedan girls of respectable parentage A feu 
girls’ schools have been opened by native efforts m the 
presidency of Bombay An inspector reports from the 
Deccan that “ the prgndicea against female education 
are fast disappearing,” and it seems now that, by 
proper exertions, female schools would fiouxish, as well 
as boys’, m all parts of India The action of govern 
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mcnt, liovTCTcr, la indtapcnaablc, aa tlio people gencr 
ally are opposed to anj decided elevation of the fi-male 
sex m mind or poaition 

Such were the tscans contemplated by the late Court 
of Du^jctors for the advaacement of native education 
throngli tlio direct action of the govemment Iheir 
liberality took a atiU wider scope, in recognisuig and 
inviting tho co-operalion of tho natives themselves 
ith all other labourers in the same great cause The 
despatch of 1S54, expressing a conviction that govern 
meut was unablo to eflect all that was requisite for 
native education, acknowledged tho liberality shown 
by some of tho natives in tbe support of educational 
institutions, and further redeemed tho Jong neglect 
and indifferenco of govemment to evangelical efforts, 
by handsomely recogniemg “tho noble exertions 
of societies of Chnatians of all denominations to 
guide the natives of India in the wav of religious 
truth •' ^ 

To add efficiency to these exertions, and to callout 
local efforts m other ways for the advancement of 
education, a Bystem of grants in aid was authonaed, to 
bo “ based on an ^ntiro abstinence from interference 
with the relig^oim instruction conveyed m the schools 
assisted,” and to bo extended, within certain limits, to 
all school8»impartmg a good secular education, ‘ pro 
' ided they enjoy an adequate local management, are 
duly open to government inspection, and are subjected 
to any other rules which may be prescribed by the 
government notiKcations ** Eegulations were acconl- 
inglj published m India, under which some mort im 
poptMt additions have been made to tho educationid 

establishments 

n some of the Bengal distncta, advantige has been 
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taken of tkeso Tulea 'aj nahte promoteTs of vernacular 
eckoola, tut generally speaking, tlie lalue of educi- 
tion 13 too little appreciated, and the wealthier classes 
are too mdilTerent to the improvement of their lu- 
fenors, to make it bkely that any eitcnsivo results 
■wiH ensue from that quarter It is even feared that 
the endeavours of the educational officers to awaken 
native Interest, and procure a proportionate amount 
of local support, may create a prejudice against edu- 
cation altogether, and render the government itself 
unpqpukit On this account her Majesty’s govern- 
ment have lately expressed an opmion, that the system 
“la unsmted to the supply of vernacular education 
to the masses of the population,” and that ”tlio 
means of elemontaiy education should be provided 
by the direct instrumentality of the officers of govern- 
ment ” The establishment of an edufctitoit raie ou 
the land is suggested in preference to making grants 
m aid * 

Education of a higher order awakens somewhat 
more interest in portions of tho native community 
accordingly grants in aid have been applied for, to 
some extent, by native associations and individuals, 
foe the establishment or improveinent of Anglo verna- 
cular schools In some cases, too, proposals have beeu 
made by natives for the formation of still higher, or 
collegiate, schools, with the English language as the 
medium of instruction 

The most effectual result, however, of the system of 
grants m aid is found in the assistance afforded to the 
mission schools of the vanous Christian denomina- 
tions Eew other private schools exist m India, at 

• lord Staaloy'g doipatch to tbo goTcromest of India, dated Anifi 7 . 
1869 ’ '■ ’ 
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which a Lberal Ihigliali education can be obtained 
and none are conducted with so large and compre 
iensive a benevolence towards aE classes of tbe 
natives Most of the denominations having estab* 
bshed Institutions of a superior order for the trainin' 
of catechists and misstonanes, these were ready^ at 
once, as affiliated coUeges imder the several univerai 
ties The missions were supphed, also, with* middle 
and elementary schools, teaching both Enghsh qnd 
the vernacular languages, and enjoying a large amount 
of popularity Tho aecul;ir instruction imparted m 
these several schools is acknowledged to be equal or 
superior to that of tb© government Institutions sod 
it would be strange if, m umling private co opcratiooi 
a Christian government should repudiate the mest 
valuable class of assistauce, merely bqcaus© those wbo 
offer it aim at the further object of disseminating the 
Qhnstian faith 

Tet this outrageous demand has not faded to be 
made by the “ Old Indian ’• party, who for siity 
years have been prophesying dangers from Ohnshan 
ity which never ensued, and do not even yet perceive 
that tbe government was never in so much peril, a* 
when conducted upon their way in the Bengal native 
array All that used to be said against the admission 
of missionaries, the bnilding of churches, ecclesiastical 
establishments, and tho freedom of the press, is aow 
charged anew on “the grants in aid” to missionary 
schools It IS making tho government a party to 
aggressions on the rehgjon of the natives , it is apply- 
ing the money derived from taimg Hiadus and 11° 
iammedauB to subvert the most cherished convictions 
of the taxpayer The objectors omit^that grants m 
m are oflered on the some conditions to schools 
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under nnlivG mamgemcut,* xrTiile the Sanscrit College 
nnd the Madri^sa are maintained at the public charge, 
for tlio exclusive benefit of Hindus and Mohammedans^ 
The two listonatned Institutions are, in fact, incon- 
sistent with the principle of neutrality laid down by 
the government, since they teach and impose a parti- 
cular creed, excluding pupils of any other faith. But 
the mission schools arc open to all ; heathen pupils 
attend them without hesitation, and in. most in-_ 
stances, unhappily, remain unimpressed by the 
Christian instruction. If others arc persuaded to 
embrace the gospel, it is of their own free will ; no 
deception is practised to procure their attendance, no 
undue mflucnco is brought to bear on their conversion 
Unless “the principle of neutnlity” require the 
nilivca to bo prcciuded from tho opportunity of learn- 
ing Chrhtiau truth icAcn thep tail, it is impossible to 
sustain this objection. ‘ 

After late events, it is really too much to suppose 
that tho natives arc so languid in vindicating their 
prejudices as to need the over-anxious protection of 
Buropcan champions IVhcn they discover or sur- 
mise any evil m the missiou schools, they have the 
remedy in their own hands by ceasing to attend 
them. The fact, however, is on the other side ; the 

* “rtp franU in ud up la Ilia S(*lh of ApnL 15 j 7, uncponua to tho 
follo«injMm*i— 

_ , !• Bnfrit It*. 

7oBt*i{ati>rf tcbuolo „ _ _ 

Toolliwofbooli _ ...... CiftH 
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ini'ision Bc-hoola aro preferred to thoso of the govern* 
mcnt To dcpnvc them of their share m the publ c 

S ant would bo to sacntico tlio best education to 
c worst, to overrule tlio liberality of tho larger 
number of ecbolars by tlw prejudices of tho'e who 
would reject education altogether StdJ, it appears 
that an loilucQco has been exerted at the IndiaHouse 
sufficient to induce tho Queen’s minister, while expos 
mg tho unfounded naturo of tho objection itself, to 
require the opinion of the Indian government on tho 
operation of tlio system, and the feeling with which 
it IS regarded by the nativo communtty in general 
In regard to the guaUly of tho education conteiu 
plated m these Institutions, it ranges from the ujo’t 
elementary instruction up to tho branches inculcated 
m tho best schools of England, with tho addition 
of some Indian and professional teaching Beading 
^iting, arithmetic, geography, and history, and 
common things,” are taught in the lowest schools 
and the gOTemmenfc m about to add instruction m 
practical agncuUore, one of the greatest boons that 
could be conferred on tho vast rural population 
On the whole, there can be no doubt that the 
scheme of native education is sagaciously and liberally 
esipied, and calculated to produce the most bene 
ireial effects on the popnlation It is true that as yet 
Its operation has been too recent and limited to 
ave effected much practical improvement , and,owmg 

0^ the recent mutiny, the reports are too imperfect 
to exhibit tho statistical results It seems hut too 
probable, however, that they who relied upon the 
anstance of the natives were too sangume m their 
^oubt that the 

g vemment and the nusamnaHes wiU, for some time* 
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to como, to tbe only educators of tte masses Tbeir 
success, especially among the large rural population, 
■nill to slow m companson mth the results which are, 
aimed at, and Iho zeal emharked in the undertaking , 
but if measured by the eipericnce of past, and tte 
state of native feeling and opinion, tho progress may 
nlread} ho accounted surprisingly rapid Probably 
more new ideas bavo been imparted to tbe native 
mind by the educational efforts of Great Bntam, m 
eluding tho admmistrahon of government, legislation, 
and the press, during the last thirty years, than in as 
many previous centimes 

It 13 to be deeply regretted, then, that so wise and 
liberal a plan of education should be narrowed in its 
field of operation by the unnecessary recognition of 
caste distinctions Of all places, the school is tbe last 
in which concessions should be made to the false 
and wicked assertion, that God has created men of 
different natures, and endowed them with unequal 
rights Tho government docs not scruple, m its 
schools of medicmc, to teach and demonstrifte tho 
unity of tho human epecies, in its Icgidation it 
affirms the perfect equality of all its subjects in the 
eye of tho law It is singularly inconsistent, then, to 
allow tho pretensions of casto to find a recognition in 
the place devoted to the instruction of youth, whicli 
la denied in tho leading transactions of public life 
Tho true character of these distinctions, and tho 
incompatibihlj of maintaining them in any «ound 
tystem of general education, v,cro forcibly pointed 
)ut by a distinguished Brahman at a meeting held 
a Jtadras to consider of the formation of a univcr- 
Jity at that presidency A gentleman present on 
Ihc occasion, and who took Iho most prominent part 
2 V 
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in tlie design, lias related the discussion wLicli arose 
on the difficulty of mixing youths of all cartes 
{iroimscuously ivith Christians and Pariahs in tie 
8.ame school room aad on the same benches, mthout 
any difference or distinction whatever Some were 
ready to concede, others desired impossible regula 
tions , several were averse altogether to such a viola 
tion of feelings which they held sacred All parties 
had been gradually won over but one distinguished 
Brahman, who at last slowly rose, and in very good 
English delivered himself pretty much as folloirs 
“ It 13 well for you gentlemen, to consent m common 
to do for the good of others what is hateful to your 
own feelings, and odious m the sight of all yonr cou 
ncsions Tou are not of my caste, and some of yon 
yield little, and some nothing But wlion I a® 
pressed to join you, I am asked n6t only to violate my 
rebgious duties, but to degrade myself and my fn® It' 
from the highest station in our communily 
know the value of rank m society, what it is to bold 
an honbured and exalted station Our fnond 
Uorton, and others like him, would hardly endure to 
mix on equal terms with Ibc lowest of bis own coun* 
tryraen, and wc are aware that tho English nobility 
are a privileged class, to whom every honour and 
deference is paid os if they were a superior rac? 
fJ'finl the noUhttf is io the En<jhsh people, (kdt t$ ny 
cot/e io miftel/, intjfumily, and my Irethren , and it is 
much more But I know that something must bo 
done, and is now doing for the advancement of 
the rising generations of my countrymen, and it can 
bo cffLctfd through education I have heartily 
united with my friends in promoting this object and 
tint tho welfare of my country is at stake I 
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also yield But it is fit you sliould feel what sacrifice 
I make I shall now co operate with you all cor- 
dially in overcoming every caste obstacle to the cause 
of nativo education, and to prove my sincerity, ^ 
shall send my own child as one of the first pupils 
of the intended High School ” 

The result of these, and many previous consulta 
tiona with the heads of the native society of hladraa, 
was ft petition to government, signed by upwards of 
seventy thousand Hindus, for the establishment of 
educational Bcmmanes for tho superior classes of 
every denomination * 

Surely, there can be no occasion for a Glmstian 
government to show itself more fastidious in the sup- 
port of caste than this closely calculating Brahman 
His unambiguous confession that caste is a social 
distinction, like nobility, and that its so called “ reli 
gious duties” may he surrendered to higher con- 
sidcntioDS of the general good, should he allowed to 
decide the question for ever That which seventy 
thousand Hindus, “wise m their generation,” could 
concede to tho design of a "superior instruction” 
for their own benefit, a paternal government may 
justly insist upon for the general education of the 
people 

Another cause of complaint anaes from tho restric- 
tions imposed on the use of tho Holy Scriptures in 
tho schools maintained by tho government On this 
pomt tho views of tho Court of Directors were 
expressed in tho following words — 

“ Tho Bible 15 , wo understand, placed m the libra 
ties of tho colleges and schools, and the pupils are 

• L«Ur to * r O ClnV fcj C«vrso '•orton, x i., Ut« sdroctte-cfntrtl 
ttUaUru locdoas lS>a 
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able freely to consult it This is as it sbouia be , and, 
moreover, wo have no desiro to prevent or di^couraj" 
^y cipbnahona which the pupils may, of their 
own freewill, ask from their masters upon the fub* 
ject of the Chnatian religion, providecl that Bach 
mfonnation bo given out of school hours” But 
when it was proposed, m 18 17, to introduce a Bible 
cla<>s into a school at Madras, the measure was 
positively forbidden by the Court, though the attend 
ance was to be purely \oluntary, and though the pro- 
position emanated from the Council of rducalion, 
comprising the governor, with nino other distmguuhed 
goicmmeut olEcersand two natno gentlemen, one s 
Hindu and the othera Mussulman 
Tho anxiety of tbo Court to avoid “ the flightc't 
auspicion of prosclytmog,*’ would appear to bo htt’o 
shared by tho natives themselves, who not only Biid 
their children to the roisMon schools, where the BibV 
18 the most promiocnt cKmcot m tlie instruction, but 
introduce it into their own schools, and freely di** 
course of Its contents Tho rajas of Mysore and Trt 
Tanew, both Hindu pnnees, have per»ODally desired 
tho Christian Scriptures to bo read and taught n 
schools founded and supported by thcmrelvc* It H 
common also to hoar rducatnl natives boast of f-nr 
nc.iuamtanco with the racred volume, and upn-i 
IJ.e.r admiration of its contents Nor is it apparent 
"by iti prccnco mo school should incur tho "sui- 
poon of pro««Miimg”Bny more than the Vedas of 
Jvoran Tl.e-o wo'ks ore freely ttudie.1 br 
'hn.tians without awaleamg onr alarm fur tlur 
sellJ" tbcmelTci or other* The Hindu woull 
hurt? to »urh sj prcl i ruior*, sirre 

ftioa U 10 cinrh Bioto a matter of Jnhentaree 
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and custom thau of doctrinal contiction A Eomau 
Catholic jmght object to a Protestant yersion of tho 
Bible, as tending to undcnnino bis childrea’a behef 
in the dogmas of his <diurch • but to a Hindu it is 
comparatively of bttle consequence wbat be thinKs, 
ins rebgion and his caste depend upon what he does , 
and, BO long as tho external rules ore observed, their 
requisitions appear to he satisfied At all events, it is 
not the part of a Christian government to anticipate 
an, objection, which does not naturally arise from the 
natives, nor to disclaim so eagerly the “ suspicion ” 
of a leal for their rebgion Such diaclaimets aro 
often the veiy way to awaien suspiaon, and recent 
events have shown that government vras not, with 
all its anxiety, acqiutted of designs upon the native 
religions, which s more open erreulation of the Senp- 
turca would hare shown to be impossible 
If this restnehon then bo uncalled for, the friends 
of the Bible are entitled, on that ground alone, to 
object to it as injurious and dwhonouring to the holy 
\ olume. Its perusal should be left as free as any other 
wort Its introduction into the government schools 
might he safely Confided to the local authorities, sub- 
ject to the general secunty for the enjoyment of reh 
gious liberty Ho one deeires tho Bible to be forced 
upon a reluctant reader , but, on the other hand, no 
prohibition ought to be intruded which may have 
the effect of intercepting a voluntary resort to it 
The “ lihranea of colleges and Bchools” are not always 
the most accessible places to the pupils , and it is not 
a vague, amateur discussion of its pages, out of 
school hours," betweea heathen pupds and some 
unqualified, perhaps unbebenng masters, that can be 
idmitted as dispeasmg witU tho duty of imparting 
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the most sacred instruction with all possible efEciency, 
whereTer a class can bo formed for its free and 


Toluntary reception 

The question is altogether misconceived when it is 
spoken of as a means of proselytizing No one 
acquamted with misslonaiy operations would look 
for “ proselytes” through the aid of government 
schoolmasters, when the much shorter course is open 
of direct missionary teaching and preaching Iior 
would the removal of the restrictions complained of 
have any immediately extensive operation, on account 
of the paucily of the schools where a jBiW® class could 
be expected, and a competent teacher be procured 
The Bible is not needed to refute the Sbastra*, 
or to destroy the connctioos which rest upon their 
authority This is effectually accomphahed by the 
education actually introduced. It la well underatood 
that Enghsh education, apart from all religious teach* 
ing, IS surely subversive of tbe Hindu creed and 
worship This has been its invariable effect hitbeito 
Tbe editor of a native paper m Calcutta, speaking for 
himself and others, declares that “ no missionary ever 
taught them to forsake the rehgion of their fathers , 
it was government that did them that service ”* 
Another demands whether “ all the efforts of the 


missionanca have given one tithe of that ahock to the 
superstitions of the peopio which has been given by 
the :^du College ? ' It is simply impossible tbit a 
^lief m tbe Puranas, and tbe absurd idolatnes of the 
ifrndu system, should co exist m the same mmd with 
0 ruths of science, or even a moderate acquaint 
anoo tho facts of nature and history 

13 idle then to attempt to ” improve tho moral 


• tiuiaeflh«Trf, t,Dr r.rciTd, 
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aud intellectual condition of tlio natives , without m 
the least infringing on their religions convictions’* 
Eeligion, true or false, tviU invanibl) challenge tho 
subjection of the intellect and heart , to transfer Ihcso 
to another master is at onco lo subvert tho empire of 
rehgion This effect has already bpea experienced in 
India, not only as the result of direct education, but 
of the still wider action of British government, Icgis 
lation, language, and litcraturo Hinduism finds itself 
13 much threatened by the very law and equity of a 
Christian nation as hy the gospel it*elf There is, 
consequently, an angry and wide spread efiort, on tho 
part of the bigoted Hindus, to sustain Iheur tottering 
institutions The Bhartna SoVko (or Holy Alliaoco), 
a native association at Calcutta, was cstabUsbed to 
withstand the progress of the new knowledge ^ and 
there con be little doubt that tho recent mutiny was 
largely due to its mstigatiODs, repeated m the native 
press, and circulated by means of tbo numerous 
lehgious mendicants 

The Bible, then, is not required to overthrow tho 
native religions , but it is unfortunate that, bo far 
as government education has hitherto gone, its results 
have been simply destmetne Limited, for tho most 
part, to the coUeges of supenor mstruction in the 
prmcipal towns, it has raised up'a class of educated 
natives who have discarded their own religion without 
obtaining a better Discovering, 1^ the light of 
Bcience, the falsehood of their own Scriptures, they 
are apt to jump to the same conclusion as to all 
others , and this error is likely to he confirmed 
when they see the government exclude the Senpturcs 
of its own faith from thg schools of the country 
It has become most important to show this class that 
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a revelation exists vrlucli commands tLe intellect ao 3 
the reverence of the lugb^t minds among their in 
atructora and guides The education whidi displscej 
a mistaken confidence ought to pomt at least a silent 
finger to the repository where the grounds of a true 
faith are contained. The teacher who controverts tht 
long cherished convictions of millions, is hound to 
declare the source from which Ins light has been de- 
nred, and to help all who will seek it to a full enjoy 
ment of ita rays There are many branches of secular 
^stniction, also, which are directly founded on the 
Scripturea Books are read m the schools such as 
^orka on moral philosophy, poetry, and history, which 
catmot he thoroughly understood without the sacred 
volume It is possible even that false and injurious 
Weas might result from such a hook os '* Paradise 
lost," if the reader be precluded from access to tho 
Bible 


These convictions have acquired strength from the 
testimony recently borne by sir John Lainence and 
other distinguished oJEcera in the Punjab, that tbo 
sacred volume might be safely admitted into the goiern 
ment schools m the manner contended for Unfortu- 
nately, however, the prejudices of tho Court of 
irectors seem to hove descended m even greater 
orce on the minister who succeeded to their au tbenty 
J^ord Stanley, in his despatch of tho 7th of April, goes 
80 lar as to protiounco the desired liberty “objection- 
abto and dangerous in a pohtical point of view, ns 
ading to shako the couGdenco of the native com- 
noW^ “* assliranccs of a strict adlarcnco to past 
reJ'gwus ncQtRihty, which her 
■‘^ifjuty has been pleased to put forth •' 

Abo proclamation here refrrrcd to declares “her 
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MajesU’s firm reliance on Ifio troth of Christianity V’ 
and tho proposal to admit the Bible, which is tho au- 
thentic rtfeord of GKriatiarnty, into llio schools fop 
voluntary study, tccma to booolyapraetical method of 
asserting tho same fact. Tlio minister’s interpretation, 
tbeKlbre, has been naturally appealed against to his 
successor. A deputation of serenty noblemen and 
gentlemen, headed by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
iraited on lord Balmerston and air Charles AVood, on 
the 30lli July 1830, “ to request a remoral of tho 
authoritatirc exclusion of tho word of Qod from tho 
ayatem of education in the government achools in 
India, BO that none, who may 1» so disposed, bo inter- 
dicted from the hearing or Iho reading of the Bible in 
school hours, prorided altrays that such safeguards bo 
adopted against undue interference with tho religions 
of tho natives, as may appear just and proper to tho 
local authorities in the several goveroments of India." 
Upon this occasion a wriUcn paper was submitted, in 
which, after stating tho case, and " repudiating tho 
notion that a voluntary Bible class can ho considered, 
or would be considered, a proselytizing net," tho 
following unhappy results, which flow from tho main- 
■ tenance of tho interdict, were pointed out • 

“ 1. Tho interdict of tho Bihlo in government 
teaching is regarded by tbo natives generally aa 
antagonistic to Cbristiamty. Henco a general impres- 
sion has prevailed that the rulers of India desire their 
native subjects to remain ignorant of the sacred boohs 
of the Christian religion. Innumerablo instances 
might be cited in which tho exclusion of the Biblo 
from school teaching has been publicly alleged as a 
proof of this. Thus the continuance of the interdict 
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einnot bo cbaractenzed even by the term ‘neutrality' 
It 13 a positive disadvantage to Cbnstiazuty 
^ 2 The exclusion of the Bible necessitates tie 

employment of a vamety of secondary modes of incul 
eating moral truth Smith’s ‘ Moral Sentiments ’ vras 
long a standard work mewell s ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ 
and other worLs, are taught m the govemmeDt 
Bchoola But the Bible is withheld, which is tho 
standard of all moral truth for all mankind, and 
which has been universally found to carry with it an 
authority and power to which no human composition 
can pretend 

The exclusion of the Bible is equally di^aJvnn 
tageous m respect of a correct knowledge of Cbriatian 
tmth, for Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and vinous other 
worlvs, are taught, which, without the Bible, tend only 
to confuso the native mind id respect of Christian 
truth 


“ The effect of an education without the trae 
standard of monl and rdigioua truth has been pro- 
nounce by many of the most intelligent observers of 
native character to tend to the formation of a 
dan^rous class of society, more hopelessly opposed to 
the Christian religion and to the British rule than all 
otlier classes 


3 It IS an injustice to India to withhold the Bible 
Irom the system of education which the government 
provides for its native subjects The Bntish govern* 
ttent has taken upon itself the well ordering of popu 
a Joas Ignorant of the true principles of right and 
woDg Its tribunals of justice have superseded 
crimen i” has made many things 

nativn rT ®***‘’'® codes of law enjoin, nnd which 
e igions sanction Tho people have, there- 
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fore a just cLnirn to have tbe tmo standard of ngbt 
and ^rrong set before tbem, m tbe moral jnstruetjon 
irbicb the government pvstem of education provide^ , 

‘ 4 The exclusion of tbo Dible from the national 
syatem of education lays tlio govcmcacnt open to the 
unfair guspiaon of an intention to proselytize by 
underhand and indirect means That such a suipicion 
ig widely spread the late mutiny testifies The onlv 
valid argument against such suspicions is that the 
Cbnstian religious hoohs repudiate nil such means 
hovrever sanctioned by the Koran and other rchgious 
hoolcs with which tbe natives arc familiar Hut the 
British government cannot uj^ ibjg argument with 
out an obvious retort against our fidelity to our own 
principles ’ 

To the apprehension of danger whicli affects the 
js nds of some Indian officials especially of tho^o 
who resided m India before tbe mutiny, the deputa 
tion opposed the following memorable words of sir 
John Lawrence — 

* Sir J Lawrence has been led in common with 
others since the occurrence of the awful events of 
1857 to ponder deeply on wl^atmay bo the f lults and 
shortcomings of the British as a Chciatian nation lu 
lud a In considering such topics he would solely 
endeavour to ascertain wliat jg our Christian duty 
Having ascertained that according to our erring lights 
and conscience he would follow it out to the utter* 
most undeterred hy any consideration If we address 
ourselres to this task it may with tho blessing of 
Providence not prove too difficult for us Sir John 
Lawrence entertains the earn^t belief that all those 
measures which are reidly and truly Chnstiaiicm lo 
earned out in India not only without datigoc to 
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British rule, but, on the contrary, with every adran* 
tage to its stability Christian things done in a 
Christian way will never, the chief commissioner is 
convinced, alienate the heathen About such things 
there are qualities which do not provoke nor eicito 
distrust, nor harden to resistance ’ " 

This remonstrance elicited no more satisfactory 
reply than a reference to a previous despatch, under 
which it was stated that a Bible chiss may be 
formed out of school hours, and that the Bible itself 
may be read as an Aufortcal boolc, without teaching 
its docinnes, tn school hours These distinctions 
can satisfy no one , it must still be considered os a 
national reproach that the fountain of all our know 
ledge and greatness should by the act of govemmtnh 
and from motives of supposed worldly policy, be 
subjected to rostnctiona not imposed on any other 
book 

The justice of the demand for its cnfranehiseincnt 
may further appear from the cfTorts of the educated 
natives themselves to supply the void, occi'ioncd 
by the abandonment of their former superstitious, 
through a reform of tbo Hindu Shaatrns Thu ffa« 
the object of tho celebrated Bam Hohun Roy 
I lAing on thoso portions of tho Vedas which enun 
cialo tho doctrine of ono God, Lo declared this dogma 
to bo tho true religion of their fathers, and so 
rejected the Punnas.witli tho wholocnating idolatry, 
ns corruptions of later date Jfo translated tho 
Upanishads, also, into sorao of the vemacuhir Ian 
Circulated them along with a work called 
Tho IWpti of Jesus," compiled by himself The 
«eii9D» thus chniinatcd bran arbitrary selection from 
' sacred books of Hindus and Christians, was 
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embodied m a society, meeting at Calcutta, for the 
worabip of Brahm (tbe dnrme essence) with praise 
and prayer Earn lilolnm Hoy visited England in 
1830, where he naturally associated himself with the 
Socinians, whose viewB and principles bote the closest 
resemblance to his own 

The society, which had declined on his departure, 
was revived, m 1839, under the name of the Tattwi 
bodhini Sobha Branches have been since established, 
and schools opened in Sanscrit, Bengali, and English, 
and great exertions are being made to propagate the 
principles and increase the numbers of this sect Its 
system is simply one of natural religion, sheltered 
under a few texts from the Yedas Disclaufling 
idolatry for themselves, these philosophers (hho 
those of ancient times) find an excuse for it m 
others, by teaching that they who cannot turn their 
minds to God m spirit, from ignorance and want 
of learning, may worship him through tbe medium of 
matter Tbe sect is said to number about five hun- 
dred members in Calcutta, where a weekly meeting 
13 held every "Wednesday evening, after the model 
of Chnstian assemblies, the semcea being selected 
from the Tedas, and closed with a discourse on some 
portion of natural theology Such a system, resting 
on no historical foundation, and contradicted by tte 
actual worship of every age of Hmduism, appeals to 
the Vedas only in oppeannee It can never engage 
the affections, or direct the lives, of the millions of 
India 

Another class of educated natives, discarding the 
Shastraa altogether, have had recourse to the deistical 
and atheistical writers of Europe, cb teachers of moral 
and social philosophy The works of mfidel authors 

2 B 
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of the last eentuiy are imported from EnglaDd anJ 
France, and eagerly studied by these blind followers 
qf the blind All these classes preserve their caste 
notwithstanding their defection frpm Hindu creed so 
long as they keep tfaemselres Free from external pol 
lutions, indeed, the ‘educated” high caste men arc 
often as jealous of the distinction, and as arrogant 
and intolerant towards their inferiors, as those who 
confidently believe thcmseUcstobe made of a difftrent 
kind of clay Such men are usuallj among the bit- 
terest enemies of the gospel their education serTfs 
to illustrate the apostle’s maxim, “Knowledge pufltth 
up but chanty edifieth " 

A*tnid all this fermentation of knowledge it msf 
be hoped that a few are being secretly guidhd to 
the true Light and Teacher of men It is certain 
that many educated Hindus speak with respect 
of the Christian Scriptures, some even avow a con 
viction of their truth, and profess to expect that 
one day all will be Cbnstians Tliey decline itn' 
cier, to take a step by themselves entailmg sacrifices 
which they are not prepared to endure 

These wild efforts of tbo unassisted intellect 
call lovdlf for the true Guide of mankind It » 
impossible to withdraw tie light already introduced 
and restore the reign of ignorance The more that 
knowledge of any kmd is diffused, the more wiU the 
heterogeneous elements of native opmion bo separated 
and tested One result must of nccosn^ be the un 
loosing of many odious and discordant spirits Tbo 
long unpnsoned powere of thought will fiy abroad m 
n sections Tbo feeble organs, on their first illumi* 
a ion, wfll bo liable to an imperfect and distorted 
acuon they will «8ce men, as trees, walking” Tonns 
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of error, titherto unknown, may attend the outflow 
of truth, while those which have already appeared will 
doubtless acquire a larger development jUl will add 
to the rage and resistance of the votaries of the dcca} - 
ing superstitions, and the conflict already waged mii^t 
bo expected to grow and enlarge itself between the 
adherents of the old and tho new knowledge 
With such expectations, Ihere is but one course for 
tbe rulers, and<ono remedy for the enl in view Tho 
course is owabd ! The remedy lies m the diiru«ion 
of more light Tho foundations already laid must 
be deepened and widened , tho cdifico we have com- 
menced must be earned on to completion Tct, 
in view of the tempests already shaking its walls, 
it may be deeplj pondcrccj whether all available sup 
ports have been provided for their securitj Tho 
Christian church recognises m this agitation of tho 
native mind a strongs inccntivo to proclaim that 
saving truth which alone can efleetually rebuto tho 
winds' and the waves, and say to tho sea, “Ptacc, bo 
still ” This 18 not tbe provmcc of tho cinl govern 
ment, nor could tho church con''ent to devolve her 
trust upon another But it is a question for tho 
gravest consideration of those who bear tbo respon 
sibility of diffusing secular knowledge, whether they 
are m fact using all the safegaarda in their power 
against tbe ebullitions and eccentricities which may 
attend its course In dohberately uprooting the con- 
victions of centimes, unchaining thought, and placing 
the light of reason and consaence m the mexperi 
enced hands of an enormoos population, they seem 
imperatively called on to place within reach of all tho 
most effectual guide that human reason has received 
from the hands of its Jlaker If that guide ho found 
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in the pages of the inspired Scripture, then assured!/ 
it 13 demnnded for the educafwn, apart from ah cod 
aideratious of tho eiangehzatwn, of India 
The more this great question is considered, the more 
it will bo seen that, not only is it not right to embar 
I'ass the holy rolume with derogatory prohibitions 
hut that the course of education, already entered 
upon, demands its free circulation as a measure 
of prudence It is tho only safeguard against the 
€\nla of an imperfect, unsanctiCed knowledge That 
the government should undertake the circulation 
of the Bible 13 not desired The missionaries can 
do this more effectually What is askefl js, that 
they should not exclude it from a system of m 
struction which professes to embrace the elements of 
genuine education , that they should not compromise 
its character before the natives in order to conciliate 
prejudices adverse to the truth The friends of xeli 
gious education cannot be satisSed when represents 
tions, resting on principle and eipenence in tnaijy 
parts of India, are met by apprehensions of political 
dangers which have always proved unfounded Iior 
isrit just to the sovereign or people of Great Britain, 
to insinuate that the abrogation of a gratuitous and 
otTensive restriction, imposed by the officious anxiety 
of Europeans, would be an interference with the 
religion of the natives, contrary to the proclamation of 
her Majesty on assuming the government. 
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cnniOTiAHitT— eakIt etpobts. 

* • ( 
Ren<v ct )<adise*6^o^** Indi&— Indirect iaflnencs of Chnsbacitf— , 

— roTe**»u by VfilbirforoB— Direct cnofcliMtioO twice failed— Syria" , 
ef nusiiosery test— IhtpiMM witb FoTtPsucje — Kuisbcn 
aod cotditioa— Tenets— RcUtioaa with English church— Baptnr* — 
Pteieat atat^Moeala— CSerck Hewc— Bortngoeaa missions—Iniyii- 

iilicn— Taner— h’nmewaccunrrmoB*— Rrtentiootifceite— rea>t>»»tc— ' 

Asaim&abcin to htathtt^S^pinliud condition— BettUefforU Cron Boom 
— S chism ef PcrTBjoeae clerCT— Knmber*— Dn/wh y#c»rn«r»f— "Tradi* 

ticnjlfolicy*'— Early r*roafsbIeiDdic*t)oh»—Semce»—Ch'Qrrhet—Chfti» 

Uai—hlisncatries— Eedesissbcal ettsbhshaeiits — 7irst Prelestanl 
ilitrori at Tran^tshar— Trandstieit of Scnptarei— hasstance ui Snglssd 
— Onhth Buasicna at Ifadraa sad CaddalOre— Isercue and effect of the 
waaosa— Sirartt aptana—TiattreageBla— Schools— CoarersatioBe—pQnds 
— fiunpla lina^Besolts— Natire minutiy— Letter of a coarer^-'fiyagal 
— Slenuder— UiaaioB Church, Caleotta— liberal newa 

IjT the foregoing chapters some attempt has been 
made to review the leading agencies, which have 
conduced to the present condition of the natives 'of 
India. Greatly diTersified in rocs and language, they 
have for centuries been, subjected in 'common' to the 
action of the Hindu rehgioD and castes, to the sword of 
Hohammedanisxn, and to government institutions'of 
a despotic type. Ihe effect has been to superinduce 
a certain nnifoTmity of so<^ and domestic life, with a 
general want, orlcw’oondvtiun, of knowledgej modi- 
lied, however, by numerous national and local distinc- 
tions. It is only in respect of the resemhlanco so 
jmpre^'^ed on the surface, that any general view can 
be taken of the heterogeneoos masses. In all practical 
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dealing mth tte natives it is indispensable to study 
the distinctive charactcnstica of the particular natioai 
or tribe to be affected ] 

Sipce the nse of the British government, influences 
have been brought to bear of an entirely new descrip- 
tion "While professing to mamtam the estabbshed 
laws and usages gf the natives, the administration has 
been, more or less directjy, influenced by the antagonist 
principles of Chnstianity The legislation, junspni 
dence, and general ‘pohcy, of Gf^reat Britain are coa- 

fessedly moulded by the spirit of the gospel All her j 

knowledge and principles of education found them 
^Ives on the same basis In whatever degree, then, 
British news and pnociples have been imported into 
tjie government of India, to the same flitent has the 
latter been subjected to the indirect influences of the 
gospel In the amelioration of barbarous laws m the 
equal administration of justice between man and mao, 
m the observance of pubbe faith, and in eveir cndei 
vour to extend the blessings of knowledge and liberty, 
the government Las in fact been walkinn’* by a 
light, the source of which it has often sought to 
conceal What Christian nations call the dictates of 
bumimity and justice are really the improved vieivs of 
result fo»m the regenerating power 
„ Christs holy religion, and in the providence of 
Uod many a ruler, “howbeit ho meant not so neither 
d.d ta heart thmk rt,’ • h„ been unDoMcioualy P" 

panag tho of tie lord. wbOe ho rectoned only 
ha ch”gr® ” mtellectual welfare of 

'““od m India from 
‘to mean, adopted for lha ddfoaion of Wledgo, aod 

* U^>&x,7 
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the \mpTOTed education of the natives The effect 
•was foreseen b 7 ilr Wilberforce, when, in the debates 
of 1813, he expressed himself as follows — “After 
much reflection I do not hesitate to declare, that from 
cnltgliteniag and informing them, in other words, from 
edcicafion and instruction, from the diffusion of know- 
ledge, from the progress of science, and mote especi- 
ally from all these, combined with the citculition of 
the henpturea in tlie native languages, I nltimatelf 
expect even more than from the direct labour of 
irusaioDiries proper)/ bo called ” These indirect 
influences of Chnstiamty are important to be noted, 
in estiroatiag the means for the evangelization of 
India They constitute the most widely-spread ad- 
vantage aho ha5 bubeito enjoyed from her connexion 
with Gjeat Britain, and the foundation of what is moat 
hopeful m the policy adopted for her improvetnent 
The more direct preaching of the gospel has 
been either mixed with serious error, or confined 
within a comparatively narrow extent Twice before 
tho period of British intercourse, the seed of Chris- 
tianity was sown upon the shores of India, and 
twice, being uprooted by enemies from without, or 
corrupted and decaying within, it failed to bring 
forth fruit to perfection The ongra of tho first 
attempt is lost in obscunty All that remained 
of it at the commencemeot of European intercourse, 
wero the Synaa churobcs on tho coast of ^tlalahar, 
claiming descent from tho apostle Thomas, but 
n allr founded about tho fourth century by another 
Thotras, n Syrian monk, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of iVntiocli, and after- 
wards of hlosul The early condition of this 
Clmstian community can now only bo coniectured 
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If ita first preachers anil converts vero e\er in 
danger of tho pains of martyrdom, the heathen must 
lave Boon roJaicd their persecutions, or tho church 
her aggressive etforta In the ninth century, the 
CJhnstians liad become & recognised community on 
the coast of Jlalahar, enjoying privileges from tho 
native poivera, and living under a chief of their mni, 
ivho was honoured with the appellation of raja 
Their condition, perhaps, in some degree, resembled 
that of the Greek churches now under tho dominion of 
Turkey, save that the Malabar princes seeni to havo i 
been more tolerant than the sultans of Constantinople 
The Syrian Chnatiads appear to havo cujojed 
a high rank in the state and m society They are 
still accouate^d neit in prcccdcnco* to the Nairs 
13eforo the arrival of the Tortuguc'o, they Nero 
distinguished, also, by a scrupulous regard to fruthi 
and a general manlioess and mdependeneo of clia 
racter. It may be feared however, that the SjTians 
had purchased their social ttalus by abandoning all 
attempts on the surrounding heathenism The church 
dwelt among idolaters iiitbout vexing her b6u1 vith 
llieir ifunghteous doings, or making any systematic 
effort for their conversion The consequence was the 
same ns m the early churches ofiVfnca, and in the 
IJntiah churches inEngland, sufieringtho juissionarj 
spirit to languish and die within, she proved unequal 
to mamtam her own position when the evil hour 
camo upon her from without 
Tho Syrian churches were in possession of an 
ppiscopal govemijent aud Onontal ntual, when the 
iortugucso landed m their neighbourhood The 
now comers were surpnsetl to meet with Christians 
wno had never heard of tho Eoman pontiff, and 
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wre Ignorant of the kngoage m winch he pro- 
TQTjlg^ted his decrees The Syrians were not less 
astonished to find that ignonoce on these import- 
ant points n^ore than o\erl)ahtaced all the eliums 
of a common Christianity They were required to 
acknowledge the supremaiy of the pope, and submit 
their ntuid to emendations designed to effect a con- 
formity with the doctrines of Borne On declining, 
tliey were subjected to ecclesiastical intrusion, and as 
soon as temporal power was acquired, to active perse- 
cution The Portuguese ecclesiastics engaged with 
ardour m the conquest of heretics, more odious in 
tlieir eyes than the heathen Iheroselies Aschisrowas 
brought about among the Syrians, their bishops were 
seized and carried pnsoners to Goa, where a provincial 
synod fulminated decrees sgamst theix doctrines At 
length archbishop Monezes, convoking a council at 
Diampar, committed their ecclesiastical books to the 
flames, and, with the aid of the Jesuits, succeeded 
m reducing a portion of their number to obedience 
to Homan jurisdiction 

The^e Sjro Homan congregations were indulged 
in the use of the SjTian language, after their ritual 
had been expurgated and altered to suit the views 
of t) e jnpacy The renunnder, flying to the hills, 
preserved an independent episcopacy, which continues 
to the present day , hut their numbers are few, and 
dinunishing At the clo«e of the eighteenth century 
Gihhoa estimated the whole SjTian population at 
200,000 The ahbd Dubois reduces the total to 
100000, of whom ho supposes two thirds to be 
Homani«t3 A more recent calculation gives 100,000 
ns the number of the Sjro Homamsts, and about half 
that as tbo sum of the “Christians of St Thoma'> ’* 
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The discovery of the last named body by Dr 
Claudius Bucbaaim, 'when lie visited the douutaias 
of Malabar in ISOC, was hailed with much satisfac 
tion in the Church of England Bishops Middlctoa 
and Ileber entered into a cordial intercourse with the 
metran (or bishop), and concerted measures for 
reviving the knowledge and moral purity of his 
decaying congregations They were found (unhke 
the Indo-Portuguesc) to retain none of the dis 
tiuctions of caste AVlnle rejecting the papal supre* 
roacv, they mamtamed a firm acknonledgnsent of 
the authority of Ho’y Scripture, their canon also 
agreeing with oup own They cordially accepted 
tlio offer of being supplied from England with copies 
of tho Bible in Synac, to bo freely circulated and 
taught among the people It was agreed, too, that 
schools should be opened, and a college establishtd 
for the education of the clergy ^ , 

The low state of learning among the latter was the 
occasion of some corruptions, such as the ackaowledg 
nient of seven sacratnents, though archbishop Meneiea 
could never luduce them to extend that name to more 
than three, baptism, holy orders, and tho communioa 
it was satisfactory, however, that, hko other Oriental 
churches, they had not adopted the celibacy of tho 
clergy, tho doctrine of purgatory, nor the worship of 
unages jPainlinffs were allowed in their churches (as 
ftmong the Greeks) , hut when a Jesuit priest, at tho 
close of the ICth century, exhibited an image of the 
congregation rose up, and 
cried out. « Away with the idol, wo arc Christians - 

»a.t <1, M tb, i4. 2 -If-* C-t* 
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Willi ttieae faionrable auguries a coUege and a 
pnntmg press n’ere erected at Cottyam m 1817, by 
the Churcb Uissionary Society, and tbe EnglisKmis* 
Bionancs laboured for a senes of years, mtb tbe full 
approbation of tbe metran, m multiplying copies of tbo 
Synac Scnpturca and translating them into tbo 
vernacular Iklalayalain, establisbmg scbools, improv- 
ing the education of the clergy, and preaching in the 
Tcmacular Tbe prospect, however, became clouded 
by tbe discovery of superstitions and corruptions in 
discipline among tbe Synan clergy, which had not 
been anticipated A new metran proved impatient of 
the remonstrances, perhaps jealous of the Bppenor 
ott‘imment*a, of the Euglish missionaries At last, in 
1835 tho metran not only rommanly rejected a string 
of reforms suggested by bishop 'Wilson, but imposed 
nn oath upon his clergy to hold no further intercourse 
vnth the ii^gksh. 

Since the separation thus effected, the imsaion- 
oncs havo become still more convinced of tho cor- 
rupt condition of tho Syrians generally Though 
no canons, or artiqjes of faith or communion, 
have been formally adopted inconsistent with the 
admitted supremacy of tho Senptufe, it is stated that 
the tnajontv now practically hold the gnevous errors 
of transuhstantiation, the sacnllco of the mass, pur- 
gatory, worship of the "V irgin, adoration of the samts, 
eitreme unction, and others of a similar tendency As 
they retain all their ancient dishke of the Church of 
Borne, it IS little probable that these corruptions 
have been imported from that quarter it would 
rather appear that there la a natural tendency in the 
human heart to chgraft them on tho Chnstian 'ij'steta, 
when not contmually irradiated with the light of God a 
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TTord It may BtiU be not impossible, if the bynan 
clergy could be raised from tbcir depressed cond tion 
and persuaded to embrace the means of education, that 
their teaching should be reduced to a more Bcnptural 
standard, without any disturbance of their ecclesiastics! 
system The moral character of their people is still 
admitted to present manr points of superiority over 
other natives A. simplicity of manner, accompanied 
by no small degree of honesty and plain dealing, dis 
tmguishea their mtcrcourso with others, and renders 
it the more to be regretted that designs undertaken 
for their spiritual improvement should for the present 
b? BO unhappily mtcrnipted 
The Church of Home has exhibited m ^ndia, as tn 
other parts of the world amissionary spirit of unques 
tionable ardour and perseverance The Portugueie 
conquests were avowedly devoted to the conversion 
of the heathen Missionaries of vanoui orders sailed 
with all their expeditions, and colomes were planted 
amongthe natives who were encouraged to intermarry, 
on condition of embmang the Christian religion 
On taking possession of Goa, a church was dedicated 
to St Catherine, then solemnly chosen to bo patroness 
of the City, and protectress of the Portuguese in India 
The Inquisition was soon added to guard against 
heresies and relapses , and though the zeal of the holy 
fathers was often diverted to repress the enormities of 
Judaism and Syro Chnatiaiiity,it is but fair to 6011^.3* 
that, according to their light, they laboured much and 
steadily for the extension and defence of the church 
among the heathen In Hindustan the Jesuits pene 
tratedto the court of Akbar, while in the further south 
they appeared in the disguise of white Brahman", 
come to instruct their brethren in a new Veda Some 
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efforts of a more €\'angclical diarflcter were undertaVen 
by Xavier and a few other single inuided, if misguided, 
nussionanea Nothing vras omitted, which persuas on, 
force, or fraud could supply , and the exertions of the 
church were hacked by all the resources of the state 
Bishoprics were founded , churches and monasteries 
ro«0 m succession to the demolished pagodas , and 
money was freely lavished on a cause which never 
ceased to command the expenditure of wilhng and 
devoted lives Bxethnns of this description, steadily 
maintained for two hundred years, could hardly fail 
to make nn impression on the native population 
Xaner reports ten thousand baptisms hy his own 
hand m a month, nay^ not unfreq^uently, he de 
dares that a populous village wns baptized m a 
single day 

Such a statement seems inciedible, but similar 
wholesale conversions are not entirely unknown at the 
present tunc The Tillage authonties m Tmnevelly have 
not unfre^uently applied to the missionaries, to receive 
the whole community under Christian instruction, 
and doubtless all would have readily submitted to 
baptiom, had it bcen^consistent with the principles 
of the new teachers to dispense that rite so indis- 
cnmmatcly Tho constitution of Hindu society, 
indeed, renders it lar easier to tako possession of a 
community than of on individual A general change 
of religion would outail less individual saenffee or 
reproach Tho distribution of castes and families 
might ntasm unaffected, the business and recrea- 
tions of daily life would proceed as before , and no 
clisturbincc would ensue m the compbeated syatenv 
of property and succession Hence, it 13 not uncom- 
mon to heir the natives prophecy, that “ they shall all 
2 c 
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le Clmstians some day” Doubtless, numbers 'tvould 
embrace tbo gospel to morrow, if all tbeir friends 
would go witb them, and no change of position 
resulted m society 

There need be no question, then, of the large num* 
bers admitted into the Itomish communion Care was 
taken to make the change as little burdensome as 
possible The rules of caste were retained so rigor 
ously,that cburchcs are stiUfound in the south of India, 
divided into compartments, and provided with separate 
entrances, for the respective orders of worshippers. 
The fea:8t3 and cercmonice of tho new religion were 
purposely assimilated to the old one, so that while 
acquiring many substantial advantages of a temporal 
charactor, tbe neophytes should be scarcely conscious 
of parting with a singlo rite of superstition Tho 
Jesuit father Martin thus reports to bis superior at 
Pins his device for obliterating tho distinctions be* 
tween heathenism and Clinetimity — 

“ On Saturday evening 1 got ready a small tri* 
umphal chariot, which wo adorned w ith pieces of sdt, 
flowers, and fruits On it was placed an image repre- 
senting our Saviour risen from the dead, and tbo 
chariot was drawn m triumph round tho church, several 
instruments playing at tho same time The futival 
was greatly heightened by inuminatioos, lustre*, 
rockets, and seveml other iireworks, which tho 
Indiana excel , then verses were spoken or chanted bv 
the Chnatians, in honour of our Sai lour’s triumphing 
over death and hell The chief personage of the set- 
tlement, his whole family, and the rat of the heatUn 
trio afsiate^ tn ihr proeetston, fell prostrate thrico 
heforo the image of our Saviour risen from tho dead, 
and worshipped him «rt *«eS a toanner as lety hoppih 
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them tiiSiserimiHOtetj Ktih the mosi fcTient 
Christians! * t 

lieathen ntes uere tl«i3 opetily impotted 
into tbe church, it not appear that any portion of 

the Scripture "waaeTerpliWisheflhytheCliurch of Eome 

in the remacuhit languages , and it may he inferred 
that few of the truly evangelical doctnnes and pre- 
cepts were urged on the native conscience Tho 
darling object of that church, to keep the word of 
God from, the knowledge of the laity, was nerer so 
cfTcctuallj carried out oa la India The power of tUo 
church, and tho ob«en ance of its ntual,were proposed 
without a riial, and the native mind accepted them 
with implicit, unrea»oniDg subrnwaion For the kind 
of religion *0 imparted, wc have the witness of a 
“prophet of their own** Tho nbh6 Dubois declares 
that m a long minMiy, during which his flock 
was numbered by thounnd^, be never met with a 
single twerre Christian JFc afiirms that sixty thou- 
sand native Clinrtians m Mj'mro repudiated tho 
gospel and embraced tho creed of Mohammedanism, 
nt one time, on tho order of Tippoo Sultan And 
although tho majority of these afterwards returned to 
their nominal Christianity, tfeeir pastor bitterly 
declares bis conviction that anj similar trial would 
result in the same “lame submission and general 
apostasy " , 

Dr Allen, an cipencaccd Amcncan missionary, 
who takes a somewhat tooro favourablo view than 
many Protestants of thn present state of Domish 
CLn«tiamty, writes as follows — 

“ In the southern part of India 1 was several times 
jjj conipioj with a largo tiumbcc of natives, who, I 

• Cenegwa 
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supposed, from their dress and appearance, were 
heathens and idolaters, but found, on inqiury, that 
most of them irere Roman Cathobcs I learned, lo 
ans'n’er to my inqvunes, that in their mamage con 
neiions, their eating and drinking, and in all t)jeir 
social and religious intercourse, they observed tie 
rules of caste as much as the Hindus did I asked 
them how they could all participate in the same 
sacraments, and yet preserre their rules of caste 
They replied that ‘their padre (priest) put his hands 
upon what was to be eaten, and consecrated it, and 
then it became prusad, and could be taken and eaten 
by persons of diQerent castes without their Icing 
caste ’ This word, ‘prwrad,’ is the name gi^en to 
food cooked in heathen temples and then oflhred to 
the idols, and consecrated with such rites that people 
of different castes can handle it and eat it, and yet 
preseire their caste 

** In other matters, also, they retain much of their 
former heathen customs The Hindus aro vciy ftrnd 
of show and noise in their religion, and it u a 
frequent custom, in some districts, to put tho idols 
of their gods on a car or carnage of some Kiod, 
on festival days, and then draw it about in proccs 
8ion This usago has been retained by the Roman 
Catholics, only Bubstitating the images of their Mints 
for tho idols of the gods la soma places the same 
ear is vsed on Hindu fettteal days for the idols of lie 
yods, and on liomisU festivals far the images of the 
saints"* , 

Tho abbe Dubois, also, describing how Roman Catho- 
heathen in snch things, says — 

This Hindu pageantry » chiefly san in the 

• All*B«XD£a i> E'Tf 
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fcslirals cc’ebntcd Ir tho natiw Clmslians Thrjr 
processions m the streets, altrars pcrfomcil >» t^o 
Bjgbt time, hare indeed been to ine at aU tiTirs n 
Eubject of ibame Accompanied with Imndrtili of 
tom toms (small drums), trumpets, and all tho dis- 
cordant, noisy music of the countrSpWith numberless 
torches and firtworVa , Ibc etatuo of the saint placi-d 
on a car whuh is charged nth gnVlands of 
and other gaudy omamenfB, necorJ ng to tl c taile of 
the country; Iho car slowly dragged by a niultitiide, 
shouting all along tho march , the congregation nir- 
rounding the car all in confiiaion, ecrcral among them 
dancing or playing with small sticks, or with nikeil 
swonls, some wrestling, some pHjiug the fool, nil 
shoutiug or conrersing with each 6ther, without am 
one exhibiting the least sign of rcs|icct or devotion 
Ruch It tho mode m which tho llmdu Cliristnnii in 
the inland country celebrate their fcstiials Ihoy 
oro celebrated, however, with b little mow dccinij on 
tho coast They are all exceedingly pleased with such 
a mode of worship, and anything short of su'h 
pageantry, such confusion, and such di'orikr, would 
not be liked by them I at several times stroio to 
make those within my range sensible of tho iuirca«on- 
nhlcness of so extravagant aworsbip, and how opponto 
it was to true piety, but roy ndmomtions proving 
oierywhcre a subject of scandal rather than of cdifna 
tion among my hearers, who m several instances wuit 
BO far as to suspect tho sincerity of my faith and to 
look upon me as a kind of tree thinker and n dan- 
gerous innovator, merely on account of my frto 
remarks on the subject, I judged it more prudent to 
drop the matter, and to overlook abuses it was out of 
my power to suppress ” 
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The present author is alirars loth to undervalue anj 
profession or form of Christianity, hut truth requires 
it to be stated that in his own httle mission in lh“ 
Mysore territory, wh^ Bomnn Catholic natives nought 
admission they were generally found as ignorant of the 
Scriptures and of the gospel as the heathen themselve’ 
In fact no distinction was made m their instruction 
reception, sire that the 80*cal]ed Christian was 
not again baptized. The author has now before him 
two Tosanes given up to him by natives so received 
into bis congregation They are made of what are 
commonly termed Brabmanee beads, being the same as 
the Brahmans use in the construction of tbeir sacred 
string To one of them is appended a small cnicifij» 
having the figure of the Virgin on the reverse ■ wd 
also a medal, one side of which presents a full length 
figure of the Yirgm, and the other her inonograffl» 
surmounted by a cross, with two flaming hearts below, 
one of them being transfixed by a sword. These were 
worn as amulets or charms (in which all natives repo*e 
great confidence), and were delivered up, asamatter of 
conscience, on adopting the evangelical faith 

^llcu states that tb© great and besetting sin 
of the Boman Catholic population is tntemperanci a 
Tice for which they are often reproached by the Hindus 
wnd Mohammedans “StiU (he adds) there is more 
domestic happiness among them than among the Hindu 
or Mohammedan population m corresponding circum 
stances Polygamy is never allowed , the womeudrc'S 
more decently, and have more their appropriate place 
>u eir families 3Iore of them are educated and 
generally appear with more propriety and bet*er 
their intcreour^ With strangers and among 
lUeir own people ’ 
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Tbis wntcr adds of tbo Homan Catbolic popuH* 
tion of India, that “ even in tbcir present ignorant mid 
degraded state, tbc) present ft sor/ interesting vit'i 
to tlie Christian and tbo pbilantbropist Tliei arc 
nearly r ttnllion in number , and tbough tbc greater 
part of them Ino in tbo pcnm«iila, yet there iro 
small commumtica of them scattered over all Ibo 
country, from Cape Comonn to Caabmere, and from tin 
Indus to the Burma frontier The«o communities an 
made up of all tlio dilLrent nations, and some of tlu.ni 
using iJl the diiTcrcnt languages of India Tliev b I'O 
been nil baptized , they all bear the Clmslmn name, 
they have some knowledge of the Clitialian doctrine*, 
aa the Tnnitj , the crucifiiioa of Clmst, a future resur* 
rection and judgment , and they Iiopo for Balration 
t-bTOug^i Cbiist, tbougli vsvtti only Nigue 004 indefinite 
views of bis work and cbaracter Tbis profession 
and this knowledge, vague and obscure os it is, }ct 
put them on a very difftrcot ground from tbo Hindus 
and the ^Mohammedans Should a reformation, hlco 
what occurred in Germany m the sixteenth centurj , 
take place among the Itomau Catholics m Indn, 
should many of the pnests and of the people bo truly 
converted to God, tbo Scriptures m tbcir own lan- 
guage bo freely supplied to them, nud they all bo 
stirred up to read great indeed would bo tbo cflVrt, 
not only through the 1 000,000 Homan Catholics, but 
through the 150,000 000 of the Hindus and Sloham- 
medans And bow soon m thia way might hundreds 
of native missionaries be rniaed up to preach, each la 
his own language, tbe»wondcrful works, and tlio yet 
more wonderful love, of God In this view of the 
Homan Cathohe population of Indja, I bchere they 
have not received tbo attention from Protestants 
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which their number, their circumstances, their cha 
ncter, and their relation to the native population of 
the country generally require ” These impartial re 
flections are entitled to the candid attention of the 
di'ipasstonate inquirer Bomau Catholics mo’t sdnjit 
that they present a more favourable judgment thau is 
given by their own missionary, the abb6 Dubois, who 
proclaims his conviction that India has rejected the 
appointed day of its salvation and is now consigned 
to irremediable reprobation • 

Of late years tho see of Eome Lns exerted itself to 
improve the moral condition of its natiic congregations 
in India, but hitherto the results are not farourahlo 
DiiTerences with the crown of Portugal, whose supre- 
maoj IS still acl nowledged by tlie archbishop of Goa, 
led to tho sending out vicars apostolic to the Indian 
dioce«cs, and these were received with'grcat jealousy by 
the Portuguese clergy, who not unnaturally suspected 
a design on the endowments which remain in their 
possession* The delegates of the Holy See, on the 
oil er hand treated with disdain the pretensions of the 
Indian primate and bis subonlmatea The result was 
1 complete schism m which tho archbishop of Goi 
retains three bishops and episcopal governor* with 
about one liiindred priest* under his niithon^, while 
the papal obedience comprehends six bishops, ten nears 


• Whon tlie m hor at aiaJru b 1837 a funou» nr 
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apostolic, and atove three hundred priests in different 
parts of India Ttie formerhodfisnot likely to maintain 
itselflongigainst the powerandmflaenceofEorae, rein- 
forced by tniasionatiesfrom Europe (EogUsh, Irish, and 
Italian) gifted with far higher powers both of body and 
mind It remains to he prored, however, what effect the 
new European influence will produce on the native 
Eoman Catholic population It may well he doubted 
by those who hnow the depravity of hamaii nature, and 
tecogmae the one means of its renewal m evangelical 
truth, wbctbcr the papal fljstem can, under any develop- 
ment, really extirpate the idolatries of India, or elevate 
its inhabitants to the moral and spiritual standard indis 
pcnsable to national improvement 
The British government has acted from the first 
on an opposite principle to the Portuguese , 
but it IS a mistake to asenbo to its earlier autho* 
ntica that indiffercucc to Cbnstiasity, and encoti 
ragement of idolatry, which have lately heen dignified 
With the singular appellation of the "East India 
Company’s traditional policy ’ The fact is, that the 
fir<t Company, though purely a mercantile corpora- 
tion, werp, like other London companies, neither un- 
mindful of rchgionthemselTes, nor indisposed to assist 
in its cxten&von la India Ttwivr ehaps. nnwally cassied 
chaplains, and in tho preface to a farewell sermon 
preached on tho despatch of a fleet in 1G18, tho 
author, Dr "Wood, distinctly asserts that the Company 
were " seeking to honwir IIw (Christ’s) name among 
the heathen ’ • About the eame time the Company s 
factor at \grawa3 writing to them to send out “solid 
and sufficient divmcs to encounter with the arch 
tncmies of our rcJjgioo,'" tho Jesuit missionaries f 

* K*je icbrutujulfusladia p « tlWJrll, 
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Divine seniee Tvas held twice daili/ in the president's 
house and three tunes on Sunday Sir George 
Oienden asked for the erection of a church at Bombay, 
that ‘ the natives might ohserve the purity and gravity 
of our devotions, and in 1G81, Teynsham Master, 
the governor of Madras, laid the foundation stone of a 
church, which is Btdl standing, in Fort St George 
Chaplama were always sent to the chief factories by 
the Company from England, and in the charter granted 
hy king ■\Villiam III (5th September, 1098) there is 
a. danse enjoining them to maintain a minister in ereiy 
garrison and superior factory , and sueli ministers are 
espresaly required to “apply themselves to the native 
language of the country where they shall reside the 
better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos, that} 
shall be servants or slaves of the Mine Company or» 
of their agents, in the Protestant religion'*' 

It IS true that these extracts do nit evidence a fiifi 
design of preaching the gospel to tho heathen, but 
neither do they exhibit these early traders as basely 
hiding thcir religion from motives of commercial gai® 
On tho contrary, it is clear that they provided for the 
open celebration of Christian worship among them 
selves, and distinctly contemplated the conversion 
of, at least, their own households Tho sub®equeDt 
neglect aro^c from another source , it can bo traced 
to tho crooked policy of statesincn, rather than the 
inordinate covetousness of merchants The latter 
drew up a sot of regulations for their servants 
m India, “with a view to render tlie rehgion 
we profess amiable in the sight of tbo»o heatheus 
among whom they reside,* • and the president at 
^Uadraa was wont to walk to tho new church every 

• E.je’fChnilMly} IpIu, j, £a 
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Sunday, at the head of the English residents, through 
a street of sepoys 

These outward dcmonslrahonsof religion were doubt- 
less accompanied, as they often are m all countries, with 
much profligacy and itaraorality of life Tice and in& 
delity overspread all classes inEurope at the age of the 
Trench revolution, andwere reproduced in greater enor 
mityonthediatant shorcsof India Tfaesewere the feults 
of the community and of the times, not the efiec*a of 
anv policy onthepartof theantborihes at home or 
abroad By the latter, even direct mii«ioQary work 
was not regarded as beyond tbo province of govern 
xnent The early Danish and German mi^eionanesm 
tl c south continttally received recognition and support 
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the government, the chaplains had no right to 
“ interfere -with the rehgion of the natives,” yet no 
restriction was laid on the many exemplary mepbers 
of those establishments, whose zeal prompted them to 
undertake the translation of the Senpture^, or the 
conversion of the natives Brown, Buchanan, Martjn, 
Come, were all government chaplains, and many 
others of later date have both personally engaged la 
mission work, and actively befriended those who irere 
exclusively devoted to such labours 
The episcopal superintendence, also, added by tie 
Act of 1813, was designed to assist, m some degree, the 
extension of Christianity among tho natives The 
plan was proposed, indeed, by lord Castlereagh, ss # 
measure to enable British subjects resident in India 
to exercise their national religion , but the design had 
been conceived byBuchanan, as a means of enlightening 
the Hindus, and it was supported in Parliament by 
the champions of Chnstian missions, in connexion with 
the clauses for facilitating the despatch of missionanei 
There can be no question, m short, that the cccI^ 
eiastical establishments, augmented as they have been 
from tune to time, and now numbering three bishops 
with above one hundred and twenty chaplains, 
officiating at the principal stations m India, are not 
only a source of strength to the missions of tho 
Church of England, but largely contribute by their 
labours towards the impressions of Christianity mads 
on the native mind, and so to the missionary influence 
in general 

. Still the honour of first offering Protestant truth 
to the direct acceptance of the natne population 
•* not the distinction of tho British govemracct 
or of tl 0 British nation It belongs to an inferior 
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stite, aTid a people of far Iftsa adrafltages It ■was at 
Tranquebar, a DanisU setUement on the coast of 
Coromandel, that thia honourable undettaUiug was 
commeuccd The first Idbourers were two Lutheran 
diMocs, commissioned by PredeeicL rr of Lemnarlv, 
to be not only iu royal chaplain^ for the spiritual 
benefit of lus own officers and sabjeots, but especially 
as missiouarjes to the idolatrous heathen inhabiting 
and adjacent to the settlement 
fijho missionaries, who bote the jnemorahle names of 
Bartholomew Zicgenbalg and Henry Flutscho, landed at 
IV inqucbor on the 9th July 170C, a day that was after- 
varda remembercdwitUjubilce^aa the beginning of a 
low life Applying tliemsclies at once to the study 
jf the Tamil language, under a common natire school 
imster who taught them to trace tbo characters on 
tho sand, they made such astonishing progress as to 
preach and haptizo la tho icrnacnlar the following 
5 car Tho first couTerls woio only a few slaves, 
but m o short time, in spito of tho total want of 
dictiousnes, gcammara, and all tbo appliances which 
now facilitate tho acquisition of native languages, tho 
new preachers liad excited the alarm of tho Brah 
mans, and the jealousy of the Iloraiab priests Tbo 
I'cw Testoraent was translated into Tamil by Ziogoii 
baig to this bo added tbo boohs of the Old Testa* 
nicnt as far as Buth Fabncma completed tho whole 
, Bible, and bis production is stilt regarded as tho aullior- 
: ired rcrsion of tho Protestant missions in tho south 
ThcBo promising openings wero Ihrcaloned by a 
calamity which. In tho good proridencc of Goi, mjis 
converted into tho means of a for greater expansion 
Tho war in Furopo by separating the Banish settle* 
rnents from their resourcea at homo, seemed to mcnaco 
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the missionaries with the loss of all their hopes, but the 
Tranqiiebar nnssroa had become an object of no hWe 
interest in England, where king George n had received 
Ziegenbalg •vnth marked cordiality, and the Society 
tor Promoting Christian Knowledge had opened a sub 
Bcription in a d of his designs This society a com 
mittee at Madras now gladly stood forward to 
supply the mission with nntenal supports , by their 
enconngcinent it was enabled to plant an ofTahoot at 
Madras in 172S, and a second at Cuddalore in 
1737 The Danish and British missions rrere sB 
conducted hy Lutheran tninisters, mostly educated m 
the university of Halle under the good prifessor 
Tranke they were managed on a uniform plau and 
la the strictest bonds of unity About 1731 ths 
British missionaries at Port St George completed ft 
translation of the Bible into the Gentoo or Telngu 
language , this was written on endjans, or pahn 
leaves, with an iron style, and widely ctfculated, but it 
would seem not to have been printed Soon after, tbo 
society having sent out a press from England transla 
tions from the Scriptures and Prayer book, with tracts 
and hymns, were issued m considerable numbers 
Among this band of labourers appear tlie honoured 
names 'of Pabncius Swartai, and Gcncke, all m the 
service of the society as * British” missiouanes. 
each of whom received many marks of encourage 
ment from the government of Madras A considera 
bio portion of the Carnatic was affected By tlieso 
mivsious Swartz after journeying and preaching m 
Tanjore fixed bis residence m Trichinopoly, ftoo 
''Inch Palamcottah and Tmnevelly were reached 
hy him and his assistants rahnems and after 
t" ° ^cre at Tepery m Madras , KohlofT 
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nncl GericU at Tanjore, Jolm and Cimmerer at 
Tr\n<\ueb’vc Pulicat, Sadn^, VeUore, Negapatam, 
Jfadura, Pmdigul, Eamnad, Tuticoreen, Manapnr, 
Ivanandagoodi, Adan^our, Jjenlioor, Poodapett, Cum- 
bagonum, Buddaloor, irere the stations of scbools, 
and many of them of churches or chapels in connexion 
with the missions 

r The plan of proceeding was that which has since 
' heea generally followed la the Protestant missions 
Tlie missionaries conducted dirme eemce publicly 
every day, both in their own and in the native 
liaguflgea^ At their pnncipal place of residence 
, a church was usually erected, cither by government 
assistance or by local Bub^cnpliODS Preaching la 
the streets or other places of public resort appears to 
have been little resorted to , but, fallowing the 
example of St Paul at Athens, they sought opportu 
mtiea for conversation and discussion with the learned 
men, and, liko the same apostlo at Home, “received 
all «ho came to them m their own houses” Tho 
first fruits of their labours wen? trained to be cate- 
cbi«t8, readers, or schoolmasters Sn native cate- 
chists were in dailj atlendaoco upon Swarts, three of 
■nhonv went abroad m tho forenoon to converao with 
tho heathen , a fourth w-ia get to instruct tho children, 
while tho othcr*tw{> a'^sistcd tho missionary in pre- 
paring inquirers for baptism In the afternoon tho 
whole partj went out to aisvt tho Christian congrega- 
twu.and to ciU on the heathen at their homra 

cry mouth two of tho catechists were despatched 
into tho country to extend the knowledge of tho 
goipel, nml at intenala tho miasionaiy also made his 
circuits to the out station^, examining the fchools, 
tailing to tho people bj tho wayside, nnd seeking 
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every opportunity to ingmtiafe themselres into their 
confidence Eeatmg in n choultry during the heat 
of the diy, they would begin after this fashion 
“ I can see that you are people that do not knovr the 
true God, because the tnarka on your foreheads show 
that some of you are worshippers of Vishnu, and 
others of Sira ” Meeting a little party on the road, 
they would accost them with, « Stop a little, I pray, t 
vre will tell you something of God, whom you do not I 
know ’ Or, on finding persons sitting down to re’t 
by the roadside, they would join them, and begin the 
history of Adam and Eve, and their expulsion from 
the garden of Eden 

These addre«3es were bsteoed to with eagcme's , 
thev were always concluded by a simple statement of 
the way of salvation through Chnst, and the distnhu 
tioa of some missionary publications Fabncius com 
posed for this purpose aletter to the heathen, expressed 
in the most friendly and compassionate terms Par 
ticular attention was paid, also, to the education of 
t e children , by estnbbsbmg boarding schools for 
orp us of both sexes, the missionaries bad soon a 
little flock under their exclusive training It must be 
borne m mind that these pioneers of the gospel had 
uone of the present committees and societies to apply 
to lor their expenses The whole coat.was defrayed by 
their own exertions, and not a little was contnbuted 
out of their scanty stipends, or from donations 
awarded them by the government for public services • 



Tlieir method of life ^vas simple in the c\trcmo 
their food wna as course and scanty ns that of tho Icrwcst 
natives while they abounded m good irorks, irliicli 
investe 1 them vntU an extraordinary infliienco over all 
classes of society Swartx was often admitted to prcncU 
in the palace it Tanjore, and before the raja himself 
Jlisrepuhtion among iheniliies generally was so great, 
that when the forces of Hyder All ravaged tho 
Carnatic, he iras selected, as the only European that 
could \ enture to pass throngli the enemy, to execute a 
mieaioa of considerable importance from tho govern 
ment At Tanjore, when the country people had lost 
all confidencej Ipih in the British antbonties and their 
oivti raja they were induced to bring m supplies on 
tho Bimplo promise < f the Christian To the same 
proved integrity the raja on bis death bed, tonUdcd tJio 
guardianship of his yoothrul son Serfojec Tlic charge 
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tbe memories of all are still cherished \nth an imp-r 
tial affection 

The success rvhich attended these exertions was 
astonishing Within fifty j-ears from the landing of 
Ziegenbalg and Plutseho, the number of converts 
amounted to six thousand, and when, on the 9th Julv 
1^06 a centenarv jnhJee was kept throughout tbe 
missions in commemoration of the gospel advent 
upwards of ten thousand disciples were founl to 
rejoice before the l^ird m addition to the cloud of 
vvitne'»5es who durmg tbe century had been gatheretl 
info his rest The author may be permitted here to 
transcribe the expressions with wluch,,\rhen fresh from 
the "cene of theae exertions, he renewed the labours 
now adverted to 

‘ The pen which has ha«lilv traced tlus sketch of our 
Protestant n «sioD3rjC3, in the first ccotwy of their 
labours has been employed for many years m com)* 
spondence and reports connected with similar designs 
in the pfe«ent day I haven^iled iii«iuy of the places 
named in this paper perused the manuscript registirs 
and deeds of these departed champions of thecro's, and 
ministered in spiritual things to the descendants of 
their converts I have been personally aequamfeil 
also with some pnnapal missionaries now eroploved 
in the same country, not only by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Go»pel and the Church Jlusionan 
Society but by tbe londoa and IPcsleraa Sociches 
aleo There are men among them as faithful and 
libonous as any upon record , but I know not that I 
I are ever been more deeplj impressed with the roam 
testation of a truly missionary spirit, than m perusing 
e records from which this sketch is compiled For 
pa icnce, Jovi and 
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that the Tvork of God is adranciDg m India, and the 
light of the gospel spreading through tho^e regions 
of darkness and idolatiy ”• 

The mode m irbich the eirlj" mi'^sionanes dealt 
mth the standing difficulty of caste has alreadr 
been noticed t Among the comerts at Cuddalore, 
m 17G5, was a Pmdaram pnest of Sira, 
defection filled the Brahmans inth anger and alarm 
A letter of n-jiming iras sent him from the sacred 
college, his reply to which bears witness at once 
to the sincerity of his connctions and the real 
nature of the Hindu distinctions — 

“ Vnswer of Arruna^alum Pandaram, noir called 
Aralunaden, irlnch as the same as Johannes The 
grace of Parabara "Wastu, who is Jeliorah, the Imug 
God, the very ble^ed Creator and Pre«erTcr of the 
•universe, fill t^e souls of all Pandanms at Taria 
baram I have received your letter, and read the 
contents with true conip3««ios w2] you knew flie 
reason^ It is this —You hare unaccountably for 
saken the living God. the eternal Crtator of all that 
exists and have given the honour due to bun to the 
creature You think yourselves wise, though fallen 
into the most dreadful foolishness Ton worsbp the 
arch enemy of all that is good, the devil You give 
dinne honours to men who were bom of father and 
Uiother, and who during their lives Lave been nofo- 
nous fornicators, adulterers, rogues, and murderer' 
lourtcea jears have I been witness of your infamous 
woMhip in your pigodas, and lam conrmced m jiiv 
wnscience yon are in Ibe road that leads directlv to 
“Oil md eternal rum 

" lion- holj, hoiv majesbe „ (;„j ^ de-enbeJ m 

• n-TKirt« J, y»i. 
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the Tedam of the Chnstians ! Tou call them a baso 
and Ignorant people, Tiut this is o\nDg to youi 
pnde, which cometh from that proud spirit, Satan 
Be not deceived to expiate your sm by avasbing 
and sacrifice of Xmgam The ChnstiiniB alone 
have an expiatory sacrifice worthy of God Xou 
know the integrity of my life, and you never 
heard scandal of me , could you, then, Ihmh that I 
should renounce the tebgioa of my fathers without 
conviction of its falsehoods and dreadful tendency ? 
The God of infinite compassion has delivered me, 
wretched sinner, Q\it of Satan’s captivity Tour pro- 
mises of riches and honour touch me not I have the 
hope of an everlasting kingdom , you can also mherit 
it when you repent 

* I have changed my religion, but not my caste 
By%ecomiQg a Christian I did not turn an English 
man 1 am^et a Tondaman Never did the priest of 
this place desire of me anything contrary to my caste 
Never did be bid me eat cow flesh or beef, neither 
liave I seen him eat it, oi any of the Tamilian Christiana, 
though such a thing be not sinful m itself * Tnm to 
the living God ,’ so wntelh Aralunaden, formerly a 
Pandacam, hut now a disciple of the bles'^ed. Jeans ” 
"While the gospel was thus rooting itself on the 
shores of Xloromandel, on opening was gladly accepted 

( for throwing out an offshoot m Bengal ilr Kief 
nander proceeded from Cuddalore to Cnlcuttaml758, 
and was warmly welcomed both by the governor 
general ^ord Clive) and the Conapan^a chaplains 
(Butler and Cape), hy whose inflnence large subsenp- 
tions were obtained in aid of the mission 
^ Having married a wealthy widQw,^ this missionary 
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was less straitened than many others m the means Ot 
worldly support He erected a church, mamly at 
hi5 own expense, m the room of that which had been 
destroyed on the capture of Calcutta by Surajah 
Dowhh Schools, too, were planted at his charge 
The mission, however, did not extend beyond Calcutta, 
and its converts were mostly from among the 
Portuguese Pomanists of the lower orders A pnest 
of that church, bom of European parents at Goa, 
embraced his teaching and became his assistant A 
few heathen and Arohammedans were also baptized, 
but m 1787, Air Kicmander having become old and 
falling into difBculties, his property was sold by the 
ehenffa of Calcutta, to satisfy bis creditors The 
church, school, aad burying ground were purchased 
for ten thousand rupees by Air Charles Grant, md 
conveyed to trustees on whoso applicahon the Sosiety 
for Promoting Chrssban Knowledge sent out to iW 
ohaige the first English clergyman who undertool the 
Tnwsfoaary’s office in India Fnliippily, being the 
same year appointed to the mere lucrative post of * 
chaplain, this clergyman proceeded up the country, 
leaving the mission to the care of David Brovrti and 
Juhu Owen, then cbaplams at Calcutta A German 
missionary was found for it some years later, but he, 
too, abandoned his post and returned to Europe, 
after which the trustees made arrangements with the 
Court of Directors to appoint two chaplains to thoj 
* okl,” or "miBsiou” churcli, and from that timo 
nothing but the name has remained to perpetuate tl o 
memory of an attempt, whiclf once gave good promise 
of success 

In tracing these notices of tlio early Protestant 
imasinns, it is refrcslimg to notice the largcand liberal 
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uo means intended to censure any, who may now 
thini that a judicious zeal for the propagation of the 
truth requires more attention to the local system which 
IS to conserve and extend it^ It may he true that 
t e ancient unanimity has, from various causes, be 
come more difficult of attainment , still it is pleasant 
to Imger over a scene where it was botli feasible and 
achial— when the exclamation was heard as of old, 

‘ Chnst IS preached, and I therein do rejoice” 
iiie members of the Established Church may be 
reminded that this Imdly epmt had its reward m 
the quiet adoption of her own order and liturgy, as 
soon 18 she found herself able to undertake the care of 
ese missions Others will be consoled byobsemnj 
that the district, so planted and watered m lore, is 
atill the part of India where the gospel has realited 
the moat abundant first fruits, and enjoys the brightest 

prospect of a further harvest 
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nnmiter*— C«r«T~I>iflieult«e«»lC«leutl»— TV»fd end Mnniimin— Semin- 
pore TeowoB— TekMUiiwii— ?«»ebui8>~StJ'«di*Uoo of ewle— London 
Kiiiiontry Soaet^— Reiirtuco m CaleotU— imerims tnlMionmei or- 
dered toretore— iiytoBombey— C»ptnftd--Term>lledtOTein»w-i5oT»- 
>a«Bt u PtrIjisie&(->A«t of oneonpatioii— Sceleeiiitieit esUtlubiBe&ti 
— Soeiety for tbe Fropag«tioa«f (be Cmpel— TiDfiereDy nuMisuoUippy 
cootrait— CoBtrediiiiagoiebed from Ei^e^bladrM-'Biibop i CflUoKe, 
CiUoatce— Cboreh MiiiiOBir; Seoety— Siiboagur^Compuy * cbapluiu 
— Oeiwnl BaptUt SoeteCy— On«o~Vk(ii|t reieued from Kbuude— 
Preecbug miiiiOQ— W(il«fea Munootry&eoeiy— Medru eod blyiore 
•>SeMt«^ iliHieoery SociMy— Tree CbortU—EAotBlvo**! tbamier-^ 
Atnenein eod Oermia miitivD*— Generel reitiUi— Sluse* Dot renebed— 
IMatrr powerftil— Ardooue itragEl^^^'rere bcpe— Instroments— 
Sirerntyof iipeci — FrieUeel noioa — ({oeition labmitled— Fobticilnod 
ecdeeiutio*] pecnluntiei— Chorcb of Iitdie— FoaodaUoa atone— Arts -of 
tUe 4poeUei— Foiib rei^nired— '(Vitiieii of fibs oreedj— Csuar (be per- 
gcoil Ssnoor 

A era of Protestant missions opened witli tbo 
early part of the nineteenth century, nnd India 
became the field of employinent to an* increased 
number of agencies. The Court of Directors in 
transmitting the monument to the memory of S^attz 
■wliich they ordered to be placed in the church of 
Port St. George, expressed their “unanimous nud 
anxious desire to excite in otheiB an emnlation of 
lus great example.” Bat a spirit wns fermenting 
among some of their servants, vrhich Boon infused 
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itsdf into their own councils, and when the emula 
hion was exhibited the government was found anxious 
to suppress it 

The growth of the British empire m India had deve 
loped a political expediency which regarded erangehcal 
zeal with distrust and apprehension The pagodas and 
inosquea haviug been taken under the patronage of 
the state, regulations irero enacted which declared it 
to be the duty of the government officers to see that 
tlieir endowments were duly appropriated to tho 
purposes for which they were made* Is or was it 
only a general supenotendejoce and patronage of 
idolatry that was required from British officers an 
active participation m its rites* shamefully inconsistent 
with Christian integrity, was demanded by gorera 
mciit, and conceded by their unreflecting or unresist* 
ing inferiors To this state of things the presence 
dud labours of m^ssionanes were of course highly 
distasteful, efforts were mode to alarm the public 
it home for the danger that might ensue from their 
exertiqas , it was declared by numbers who chum^i^ 
to be listened to with deference that India i^sdf 
would be lost if missionaries were allowed to 
terftre with tho religion of the natives Some 
oven protested tint the native creeds were entitled to 
respect for their moral and philosophical tendencies 
rod bettef suited to the condition of India thii 
the gospel of eternal life 

ilappily 1 spirit of another kind had been gaining 
ground m England and was found ready to encounter 
T^*i ^'abt the new champions of idolatn 

Jiotli inthm and without the pale of tho Estabb’lx-d » 

luirch il ero was now a growing sense of the rc«pon 

• R's m orisio on9ir,5i^«c i 
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sitilitics of the gospel, tntli ft fixed determination 
to labour for its dissemination among tlio Leatben 
India, wifcli its mniions of idolaters trouglifc hy Pro- 
vidence into imniediato connexion wilK Protestant 
JCngiand, presented tbe first and loudest demand, and 
her cry was no longer to be neglected Tho first 
assocntion to take tho field onginited in 178 i, with 
a few mmiaters of the Baptist persuasion assemhling 
for prayer at Kettering, in Korlbamptonshirc Ouo 
of them, who has been called “the inspired cobbler,” 
'was Mr ‘Willnni Carey lie had prepared for a 
mission to Tahiti, when the arrival m England of 
a Mr Thomas, formerly a surgeon, who had been 
employed by Jlr Grant, after tho retirement of Kkt- 
nander, in an endeavour to iouod n mission at ^folda, 
detemumd Ins coutso to Bengal 
The Court of Diwctora regarded th« design, with 
fat lew fwouT than, had been shown to the Gepmaa 
missicmatves Not only was no free passage granted, 
bjit aheense of embarkation was refused , an d t)io ftd wi- 
tnress were obliged to proceed in'a Danish ship Ou 
uniting at Calcutta, sir Jolm bhoro, then govtmor- 
gcntral, having granted them permission to reside, tli ty 
betook themselves to secular employment, in order t > 
provide the 1000x13 of support Thomas wns ui i vil 
repute on account of former Tiusdoings, and no wrl. 
come was extended 1 ^ Brown and tlid Iricnds of 
missions in Calcutta Carey, after rntrcatuig to Iho 
Sandetbunds, whero ho lived on tho proJuco nt tlm 
jungle, obtained tho rhaTgn of an indigo hiclory in 
Malda, and a few years Inter was enahUil to piifLlmHo 
n small concern for himnclf, -ahkh ho propose I to 
make tho nucleus of a missionary instilulioii 
i llo was lollo\\eiVhoncvcr,by Jilr iViIhniit Wnul, 
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formerija printer m Derby, md Mr Joshua Marsli 
man ascboolmaster, and theae having passed Calcuth, 
in order to avoid detention by the British authontie’, 
found a welcome at the Danish settlement of Seram 
pore, suteen miles further up the Hooghly Here 
Carey joined them early m 1800 , and as m the south 
of India So in the north, the first permanent mission 
of Protestant Christianity was opened under the pro 
tection of*the Danish flag 
The first object of the missionaries, as of theie 
predecessors in the south, was the translation of the 
Bible, a work for which Carey had been dihgentlj" 
studying the native languages since bis arrival In 
March 1800, the printing ot the New Testament m 
Bengali was commenced, and in little more than a 
reap two thousand entire copies were struck ofl A 
.ranslatiou of the Old Testament was finished the 


^ iarae year, and in 1800 the whole Bible" vras pevi'ed 
press la five large volumes A version of 
Tfistiiniedt m Sanscrit next appeared, and 
so high was now the reputation of the missionaries 
or rieutal learmog, that Carey was appointed one 
ot tho professors m lord Wtllesley’s college at Tort 
Wilham These early rersious were regarded by 
their authors as merely “tentative," and they have 

received minymjproremenfs m aubsemient revisions 
ey served to fir tho leading features of the Seram 
pore mission as a seat of biblical literature TraD«la 
tions hnv e since been completed there m no fewer than 
Jorty three dialects of India, Ceylon, Malacca, Bunnab, 
linin’ China, while above a nnlhon of copies 
Calcutta in tho principal 
and 011^1*° ^»ort]iern India Grammars, dictionaries, 

p valuable contributions to Indian literature. 
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imtibed, that he actually mamed the daughter of 
the carpenter who had been the first friuts of 
the mission and its first native evangelist The 
.educational repute of this mission is still susturted 


by the Scnmpoi 


College, founded m 1818 and 
lately affiliated on the Calcutta University, ivliile 
ita mission statjons hare extended to Calcutta 
and to seven other large native cities on the 
Ganges 

The Baptist Jlissionary Society was not long to 
enjoy the field to itself The closing days of the year 
1793 witnessed the arrival in Calcutta of a missionary 
espatched hy the “ London Missionary Society,” then 
newly formed on a plan intended to comprehend aU 
orthodox and evangehcal denominations The concep 
tion, however, proving more liberal than feasible, the 
members of the Church of England mostly withdrew 
wm the association, and established another under 
the title of the “ Church Missionary Society to Africa 
and the East ' The London Society continued for 
nwhile to afford a common ground to Presbytensos 
an ongregahonalists, but eventually lapsed to the 
litter deromimti™, to leh.cl, ,t eielumely 
appertains Its earliest station was the Dutch set- 
tlement of ChiDsurah, on the Hooghly in Bengal A 
mission to the Telugns was next opened at Vizaga 
patam and another in the native state of Travancorc 
Alter establishing itself at Madras, the society 
xtended its operations to the Southern Mahratta 
Gurerat Its missionaries have 
*”°5latiDg the Scnptures into Bengali, 
AMayalam, aud 

thrf.,>T. ‘ mission stations m each of tlio 
presidcDCios, and m the native state of Traiaa- 
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core, and a riluable college for tbe training pf a 
native ministry is in operation at Bangalore 

The increased exhibition of missionary zeal seems 
to have only added force to the resistance determined 
on at Calcutta The Vellore massacre, in July 
1S06, produced from the Court of Directors no 
more than an injunction to guard against “ any 
imprudent or injudicious attempts” on the part 
of the missionaries nbich might “imtate and alarm 
the religious prejudices of the natives ” The (rm 
ition was accompanied by a distinct intimation that 
“the Court was \ery fir from being averse to the 
mtroduction of Christianity into India, or indifferent 
to the beneSts which would result from, a genenl 
diffusion of its doctrines ’• Nothing would appear to 
be more explicit tbaa these instructions, and nothing 
could well** be more directly in opposition to their 
spirit and letter than the proceedings of lord Mmto s 
government in 1812 

Actuated by a zeal to partahe the labours and 
honour of their transatlantic brethren in Chnsfc, tho 
'Amencan Board of Missions dc’^patched five mis 
Biomnes to Calcutta The expenment proved highly 
distasteful to the authorities, whose objections were, 
possibly, political as well as religions The little 
party was informed that, having arrived in tho 

i Company’s dominions without a license, they niu«it 
immediately return m the ship that brougl t them 
out "With some diEBculfy one of them obtained 
leave to proceed to the Isle of France Two others 
(Judson and Bice), having embraced the Baptist 
persuasion, determined to find a new field for them 
selves, and sailed for Bunnah, then altogether unevan 
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g^lized The others took shipping for Bombiy, but 
being anticipated by orders from the supreme goieni 
ment, ivere again commanded to leave the country 
They had sailed for Cochin , but intelligence having 
been received of the breaking out of hostilities between 
England and the United States, an armed Conner was 
despatched to bring them back to Bombay There 
they were under orders for England, when the 
governor was prevailed on to mate another reference 
to Calcutta Lord Moira, who was now m authonty, 
proved to bo ammated by a more generous spirit 
he allowed the missionaries to remain till the Court 
of Directors had been consulted , and the latter body 
having finally left the decision to the Bombay govern 
ment, the desired, permission was readily granted 
la first Protestant missTon m Bombay was enabled 
to commence its labours in ISld 15 ' 

The intolerant spirit dnplayed by the authorities at 
J alcutta onlj added force to ft determinahoa, already 
a en at home to imposea Parlnmentaryrestraintou 
their caprices for the future The state of Christianity 
oias made the subject of inquiry ,n committee, and of 
earnest debate ,o both Houses of Parliament It was 
resolved to establish an episcopal see at Calcutta with 
archdeaconries at Madras and Bombay, ,n order at 
once o a elBciencj to the ecclesiastical establish- 
mmts of government and togiye expression and dig 
nity to Christianitj m tlio eyes of the natives To this 
nactment was added another, directing the Company 
si! a? etill deemed cssent.il to 

iroDr»*t^ iifibrd facibties to persons desirous of 
m(roiI° >n Indii, for the purpose of 
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The nsTT Ian" Traa liailed }ry the frieads of missions 
13 an “act of emincipation,’ and immediate measures 
were adopted to tahe full adrantage of its proMsioi s 
The erection of -ecdesiastical dignities incited tlio 
Established Church to a fresh arrangement of its 
missions The Christian Knowledge Society trans- 
ferred their charge in the south to the care of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by whom 
the congregations were organized m closer connexion 
with the Church, and gradually supplied with mis- 
siODoriea of episcopal ordination The Book of 
Common prayer, already extensively used, became 
as m England the sole authorized ritual, but it 
was accompanied by a valuable mberitance from tho 
German missionanes m a copious byran-book, which 
IS still the delight of the Tamil congregatjoas 

The Tartjore, Tranquebar, and Tinnexelly missions, 
have greatly prospered aad extended themseliea 
oiuder the now organization The Church Missionary 
Society, being attracted to the same promising field 
m 1814, further enlarged the area of operations , nud 
these united labours drew from bishop Jlober a 
declaration that “the missions in tho south wero 
the strength of the Christian cause in India “ Smeo 
then it seems as if the prophecy of Qeticko on first 
nsiting Tinnevelly in 1702, were about to receive a 
speedy fulfilment— “There is every reason to hopo 
that at a future period Christianity wiU prevail m 
the Tinnevelly country “ 

In many of the villages, demonolatry and idolatry 
are already extirpated The devil temples have been 
thrown down or converted to Christian uses, tlio 
idols are destroyed, and the whole community haio 
embraced tho profession of Ohnstianity Most of 
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these villages have now their modest houses of praver, 
■nhere “supplications, prayers, intercessions, anil 
gning of thanks ” are daily offered to the true God 
1-1 the moieof JesM CSitist In ,ome, churches of 
larger dimensions receive overflowing congregations 
on the Christian festivals, m happy evchange for 
the forsaken rites of heathenism The improvement 
thus effected la stnkinglj contnsled with the former 
rondilioi of thcs- rilhges "Rctnre to joursejf • 
™tes an ejemtness and labourer m the CelJ, 
"the frantic ntea mth which the heathen Shanar 
rrorahipa his denis The atUlness of the night is 
brohen hj the dm of the drum and the harsh bray at 
the hem, announcing tlio cohimehoemcnf of a dcnl 
dance m a neighbounng nllnge Polloir the sonad 
through the tortuous prickly pear lanes, and witness 
the performance from a distance by the help of llie 
ilicletmg torch light Observe m everything the 
combination of tbe Jmlicrous tad tlie sangumary, ffie 
grotesque insignia of office worn by tho officiating 
priest his trucnlent devilish stare, the blood bespat 
tered garlands on the temple and altar, the row of 
boiling pots on one side, and the row of energeta 
mnsicnu. ou the other, the promiscuous heap of 
charactcnstic union of finery and 
uth everywhere visible TTatch tho eieuement of 
tho admiring crowd nsmg higher and higher with 
nnd shriek of tho devil dancer 
nn I ^ Vising vehemence of the musical uproar, 

nn l hear ever and anon the long vibratory shout of 
ctowa\”°‘\ ”rt» irhich the assembled 

d ‘”h away from 

of God "Vgies, contrast with them the worship 

m spirit and m truth, the rca.onaUe service 
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tlie Propigahoa of tbe Gospel A raluable seminarj 
for catecliists, and a grammar school for general 
instruction, are corabmed with this miosion Another 
institution m the native town called Bishop Corne’a 
Grammar School, 13 under the care of the Church 
Missionary Society 

In Bengal the introduchon of the episcopate was 
followed by the fimndation of an important mis 
fiionary institution, erected by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel with the assistance of 
other Church societies, under the supervision of the 
first bishop Situated on the opposite bank of tie 
Hooghly, about four mUes below Calcutta, “Bishops 
College" la designed both for the education of mis 
■Siouanea, and the tronslatioo of Christian literature 
luto the native languages lu system of instruction 
includes a good Eoghsh collegiate education, modified 
to the peculiar wants of India Sanscrit, Bengali, 
ilindust-^, Persian, Arabic, Tamil, and Cingalese, 
are tougbt by native pundits and moonshees, under 
the direction of a principal and two professors from 
Jiome Sevenl missionanea and catechists— Europem, 
country bom, and native— have been trained m this 
institution, and its literary reputation 13 deservedly 
high Some flourishing missions, also have been 
opened in connenon with Bishop's Collei^e. m the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta The Socie^ for the Pro- 
° Gospel has further planted missions 

iJelhi and Cawnporc, which, though apparently 
itingmshed m the blood of the martyrs slauc'htercd 

l.ahT/ to to re cstab 

'ished on a laiger scale 

la occupied by the 

'“rch Missionary Society, which sustniii, a ,4atcr 
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number of misaionanos m India tlinn any other 
Protestant -Vs«ociation A signal mcasuro of Bucecsa 
has attended the exertions of its agents in Kishnagur 
It has established stations at Calcutta and seven or 
eight other pheea along the course of tho Ganges, 
m Ilimalara, tho Punjab, Peshan-ur, and reccntlj at 
Luchnow This indefatigable socictj is labouring aho 
at Bombay, and at A asil, Junir, Slulhjam, and Smdlu 

The missions of tho Established Church are assisted 
m various ways by tho clergymen on the ecclesiastical 
estahhshmenta of the government, some of whom 
have been alwajs actuated by Ibo purest missionary 
zeal* Jfost of the clunplains superintend schools and 
*va«ist more or lc«a in tho Christian education of Iho 
natives Many of them nro engaged in active rms- 
sionarj efforts All conlnbuto to cnlargo tho ruing 
cloud of Witnesses who testify m India to tho ex* 
istcnco and tho nature of England s religion, and 
if their personal labours are directed cbieUj toiranls 
raising tho standard of practical Cbnstiamty among 
tho European residents, no ooo who Inows the coureo 
of evangelization, and tho impediments to its progreis, 
Will refuse on that account to include them nmong 
the missionaries of India 

TlTuIo Hie Church of England was thus enlarging 
its elTi rts, tho Konconformist bodies wcroiucreasingly 
pressing into tho field Tho New Connexion of Qcucrnl 
Baptists organized in 181C a missionary society, which 
has concentrated its Labours on the province of Orissa 
Eenowned among Hindus as the peculiar abode of tho 
gods, no part of Indu seems to a Christian m a more 

* To Uic hoaoared aamos or Brown Bod aun, MkrtTO Tlomasoa aod 
Cort 0 may now be a4led that of Jansinga, tha lata ebaplaln at DeUu, 
founder and diiectoi of the which be hM nUred with hu blood 
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birbaroiis and pitiable Wnaition Juggernath bolds 
1)13 bloodj and obscene orgies at Pooree, annuallj 
drinking the blood of some hundreds of victims, vho 
perish m the fatal pilgrimage to his altars The 
sangmnaiy rite of ifenah pollutes the neighbouring 
Khonds and hardly any of the influences of Hindu or 
Mohammedan civilization seems to have descended 
on this uncultivated province In choosing this 
dismal quarter for its field of labour, the society tos 
guided hy the apostolic pnnciple, “not to boast la 
another man’s line ” Its fiiundei^ resolved tn select a 
sphere which should bo at once wide and unoccupied 
they did to others, so it has been done to them 
No other society (save its kindred association fa 
America) has invaded tbo honourable monopoly 
Guided by Mr "Ward of Serampore, the first niissioa 
was planted at Cuttack m 181C Stations have been 


mneo occupied m Piplee, half way to Pooree, and at 
Horbamporc Notwithstanding some vehement oppo- 
sition from the high cut© men, here as m other parts 
of India even the Brahonn has been persuaded to re- 
ceive t e yoke of Christ I/and is cheap, and when 
cleared of the jungle villages have been formed for tbo 
native Christiana, where the means of obtaining n 
respectable livelihood are oflered to all that will cm- 
trace the apostnI;c rnjonrfmn to norf These Cins 
tian T.lhgM, mth tlio honaee embowered m trees, tbo 
I.ltle sanctuary in Ibe midst, the Christian sahhath, 
and tbo crangdical pastor (once a lisalhen hiniseir), 

1 rm a refreshing contrast to tbo jungle out nf which 

, 1,7 «'» >P‘"tiial inldcnio^ 

bccuTZwTT' ‘■‘■“’“"'■■'I' ‘her inhabitants have 
ocen translated bj gnifc 

® osjlnnia established for orpbaa children Laro 



affonlcj n Voto to forera! bf Ihe Tietins rc«cncil froix 
tl e Xhoatb 3Ioro thin two hunJn. J bors aa«l girl^, 
intended fortlio dreadful mcriGce, hare been trained 
jii ^odlice**, and lostaccca hare oceurrcd in wliith 
clndrea cewljr amTcil were rrcoOTi«cd as tbc brothtra 


opiisters of otLcrs already m the echools 
This Eii«5ion has been distinguished by the honour- 
aMe apjiellalion of the great minmn of Iho 

Bengal presidency All other plans are regarded as 
aiibordinate to the oral promulgation of the gospel m 
the rernatular ianguagt IVr this purpo«o many 
lhon»atid miles are annually gone over, and frequent 
'tMts are paid to Poorec, when the festiraJ of Jog- 
gumatli js attncticg its enormous concourse of pil- 
gnnjs from all parts of Inda during the buniicg month 
of Juno The pdgnm tax liMing been discontinued 
»mcs ISIO, CO official account is now hept of tho 
numbers wbo flock to see this hideous idol drawn on 


its rude car m unmeaning tnumph they arts c«ti- 
niated at nearly n hundred thousand, throe quarters 
^f whom nro troeien ' The practice of "clf immolation 
Under the wheels of the car is now prohibited, but 


8ii or ecTen hundred deaths from di«ea«o and other 


Causes still appea«e the monster s thirst for blood 
The 'W'csleyaii Missionary Society has some misMon- 
nnes in Madras, Tnchmopoly, and two or three other 
stations m the Southern Carnatic. A still larger 
mimber have commenced a great work in certain 
districts of Slysore, their labours bemg directed to 
portions of the Tamil and Canarc’c nations A con- 
feidcmble ebare of their labour has been spent on 
publications m those two languages, which are issued 
»u great numbers fn'ra a yery efficient press nt Ban- 
galore Their educational institution at Eoyap^i-f^^ 
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Tills mt«‘5ion was atloptcd bj tbo Establislied Church 
f Scotliud m 1835 thence »t parsed to the Tree 
L.hutch, wid the work of natwe education has been 
1 il «C(juentljr prosecuted as a special object of pursuit 
Ibo policj of this body is to appoint miosionanes of 
superior attainments, who sball open institutions of 
1 higb order of education, with a new (m addition to 
Iheir general influcnco) of training up natives well 
qualified for every department of tho evangelical work 
Ihc preaching of the gospel from class to class m the 
school Of college, and tho thorough mdoctruntion of 
educate 1 natives to bear tho word of life to their 
countrymen, is considered as a strictly missionary 
cmplovment, and one which ts peculiarly suited to 
tho wants of a largo portion of the Indian community 
On these pnnciples a misMon was opened at 
Calcutta m 1830, at Madras m 1837, and at >>agporo 
in 18-11 Tlic leading feature lo all is the oTer of a 
sound Christian education to all chisses of society, 
Hindu and Mohammedan, accompanied by tho uniform 
adnptionoftboBiblcasacIass book, and arcsolutcrejcc 
tiuii of tho pretensions of ante Brabnians and Panabs 
sit side by side in the same cla«3, and aro practically 
made to feel tbo unity of human nature, even while 
clinging to the empty theorr of a difllronco of species 
"Many battles have been fought with the caste men on 
this question, and the schools have been repeatedly 
enpticvl of Ihtir students , but the missionaries re- 
maiiung mexorable, the advantages of the education 
imparti.*d aro so well appreciated, that the natnes 
have always yielded in the end, and returned to seek 
admi««ion for their did Iron in preater numbers The 
Sai't *h scl ools have not unfrcqucntiv j loldcd fruit lu 
l''e conicr* ii of «« tc of the cider veuths to CLris 
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Ml ■\radras is among the colleges afliliaicil on the 
nnuersity of that place 

The Scottish Jlissionarj- Socictf having famed its 
attention to India about 1822 selected the weatern 
coast na least provided with prLacIicrs of tho gospel 
Their first missionary reached Bombay m 1823 when 
the Church of England niissioa had been m operation 
for tlireo years, and the American for eight or nice 
Thco were then tho only labourers in the Mahratta 
langtuge, which extends from I^agpore to Goa, and is 
epol cn by one of tho proudest and most intractablo 
of tho native races Tho predommant feeling of this 
people, smarting under tho recent humihaticm ogd 
deposition of the reishwa,wa8 one of intense hostility 
to the British, religiously and politirally Being on 
this account refused permission to settle nt Peons, 
tho bcottisli missionaries receded into the Southern 
Ivonkan, a provmco which enjoyed the bad distinction 
of retaining the practice of suttee after it had been 
Jibo]i*hed throughout the rest of British India • Two 
of the missionaries obtained permission to remove to 
Poona m 1829, and a tinrd was established at Bombay 
111 the same Tear 3duch pams having been tal en 
in ^acquinng the language, discussions were held 
vvith the Brahmans, which resulted, as usual m 
exposing the folly df their traditions and tho solidity 
and purity of the Scripture doctrines The mission 
aries, also, early took prominent share in the 
educational work for which the western presidency 
was distinguished, tdl it was outstripped by the 
roader plans of Jlr ThomTson m the North west 
provinces 
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This nuasioawaa adopted by the Established Church 
cf Scotland in 1835 thence it pa'iscd to the Free 
Cbiircb, and the irorl. of natiro edncatjon has been 
a ihsequently prosecuted aa a special object of pursuit 
The policy of this body is to appoint missionaries of 
superior attainmenta, who shall open institutions of 
a high order of education, with a Tiew (in addition to 
their general influence) of training up natives well 
qualified for every department of the evangelical worlc 
The preaching of the gospel from class to class in the 
school or college, md tho thorough indoctrination of 
educate/! natives to bear the word of life to their 
countrymen is considered as ti strictly missionary 
emplovment, and one which is peculiarly suited to 
the wants of a large portion of the Indian community 
Oa 'sas npe.ncd, at 

Calcutta in 1830, at Madras m 1837, and at Nagpore 
m 1844 The leading feature in all is the oTef of a 
sound Christian education to all classes of society, 
Hindu and Mohammedan, accompanied by the uniform 
adoption of theBible as acJass book, and a resolutcrejee 
tion of the pretensions of caste Brahnians andPamhs 
sit Bide by aide in the same class, and are practically 
made to feel the unity ol human nature, even whila 
clinging to the empty theory of a difference of species 
Many battles have been fought with tho caste men on 
this question, and the schools have been repeatedly 
emptied of their students, hut the missionaries re- 
maining ineiorable the advantages of the education 
imparted are so well appreciated, that the natives 
have always yielded in the end, and returned to seek 
adini^‘>ion for their children m greater numbers The 
Scottish schools have not unfrcquently jielded fmit m 
the coniersion of some of the elder youths to Chri" 
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tianity Sevenl of these being of the higher castes 
hive occasioned no bttle «citement among the natires 
One of them, Enshna Mohan Baneijea, 3 Brahman 
of high descent, la now professor of Sanscrit in 
Bishop 8 College, Calcutta, and an ordained missionary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
Another, Gopanath ?«aiidi, has been ordained m the 
American Presbytenan Mission at Puttehpore, and a 
third, Eajendra C. Chanda, haviog embraced the medical 
profession, cnme to Enghnd, earned off the highest 
honours m the London Fnirersitr, and receired an 
appointment as assistant surgeon in the Company's 
service 


At Bombay the Scottish nnsaion schools have been 
attended, m addition to the ordinary classes of native 
by Parsecs and Jews, though the former Lave 
almost aU withdrawn in alarm at the recent haptijo 
0 one of tbeip race The moral and religious un 
provement effected among the Ben Israel is said to bo 
of a promising character 

In the presidencies great attention has been 
paid to female education At Calcutta, besides an 
orp lan asylum, a school has been opened for Arme- 
nian and Jewish girfs, and more recently another for 
'o ^te females, which 13 already attend^ by 
seieny pupils Ttg other jiresidencies, being moro 
ireo from prejudice on tti, enbject, the numbers of 
eirls are oonsidcrubly bigbcr At Nagpon: (the only 

Berai^n neirly annexed bingdotn of 

Berw) ibo result, are aa jot compamt.xcly fern 

able ^ Bntisb Cbnstnnitv have been 

taaL xT"’"’ I’'»‘a'lant dmcnea and Ocr- 

Board. planted bj II.oAmmein 

fbo Amcncan Presbyterian Board, and llo 
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Amencan Baptist Umoii The Berlin and Lcipsic 
iMissionarj Societies are also m tlie field 

The exertions of these agencies have been crowned 
with a tolerable amannt of success at each of tho 
presidency towns and m the southern portion of the 
peninsula Missions also exist at some of the chief 
European stations, at setenl points on the coast, 
and at one or two large native cities of the interior, 
such as Benares, Delhi, Sfysore, Nagpore, and Lahore 
They extend, hy isolated and widely separated points 
from Cape Comoim to Peshawur, but many of these 
are recently planted and feebly manned, while the 
interreuiog terntonea are rest, and tho population 
may he counted by millions, among whom no vestigo 
of evangeltcal labour as yet exists The "hnnesfc 
truly IS great, and we may trust that the labourers 
have at least begun to be sent forth into it In 
many districts the natiies are generally acquainted 
with, the existence and character of evangelic'd 
Chnstnnity , m some they have learned toehold it 
in high admiration The increased communication 
to he expected froin railways and other internal 
improvements, the efforts of the press and the general 
diffusion of knowledge will gne a wonderful exten 
Sion to these impressions, and possibly within a verr 
few years a spirit of inquiry may be awakened which 
will largely affect, and be affected by, the government 
schools 

Still it must be borne ii» mmd that the missionary 
agencies have as yet hardly reached the mass of 
native society The vast agncultural population, tho 
martial races the abongmil tribes and tho whole 
femile sex are as yet almost untouched It is only, 
in the southern extremity of the penmsuli 
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renl impression bas been made on the Tillages The 
large pronnees, or ratter kingdoms, of the Punjab, 
Sindh, Pajpootana, Oud^ UindustbQ, the Mahratta 
country, Guremt, and the (lozninions of the JTizaai 
of Hyderabad, are scarcely, if at all, entered upon 
On the other hand, idolatry, though erinciDg many 
symptoms of decay, is established through the length 
and breadth of tho land, and rooted in the affections 
of millions The struggle for its orerthroar must be 
arduous and protracted, and ik would be a miaous 
delusion to expect any extensive assistance from the 
recent change m the government of the country 
The province of goremment is to afford an open 
field for the •church The ministers of the crown 
ore not likely to he more favourable to missionary 
efforts tfian tho defunct Hast India Company Symp 
toms have even ippcarcd of an indisposition to give 
full effect to pnnctplea already agreed upon The 
SOipel and the Lord of ihegotpel mwt le the leheter't 
hope for the evangehsaUon of India 
In regard to the instrumentality to be employed, 
no better can be suggested than thatAvhich is actually 
in operation. The great work at present is to increase 
the number and qualifications of the missionaries 
Those who exercise a conscientious discnmination 
Will, of course, give a preference to the associations 
of their own religions communion , yet all may be 
assured that in contributing to any they are directly 
Tssistmg m the civilizatiop of the natives, the circula 
tion of tho Scriptures, and the lively preaching of that 
truth which maketh “wise onto salvation ” 

It 13 a subject of regret with many that Protestant 
Christimitr shbuJd exhibit itself to the Hindu m 
quirer under so manv aspects, and where the diQereut 
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to lo to Iny tBo foundihons of that comm; churtl 
tho fabric mil bo abapcd and cdiM bj the native 
pastors who are to succeed them 
Ulnj it, therefore, be permitted humbly to suggest 
to missioDiries of ereiy communion to concentrate 
their labours more and more on preaching and teach 
U3g Christ, the true Foundation stone ? Such a course 
might abridge the time for which inquirers are too 
often kept under instruction prior to baphstn The 
object of this delay, no doubt, is to protect the gospel 
from false adherents, but tbe effect in some cases may 
be to impose a heavier burden than the newly bora 
faith can austain During this interval the disciple 
13 cjposeil to a mingled torrent of entreaties, re 
proaches, and threats, from heathen connexions 
seeking to avert Uis purpose In this moment it is 
that the influence of the women and the power of 
caste are most prejudicial Once baptized, be is 
Mlinquished to his fate, and in the communion of his 
Christian brethren finds a new home and a bdtter catle 
In the Acts of tbe Apostles— that great repertory 
of missionary principles— we see little of our modern 
precautions Tbe first preachers of Christianity were 
not afraid to baptize on a simple profession of faith 
though the Epistles show us with how much of irouer 
fechon and am the faith of the baptized was stiE 
polluted If we inquire, then, info the nature of the 
laith 80 accept^, we* shall find that it was not a 
clear, connected assent to a number of theological 
propositions but the surrender of the heart’s affection 
Md trost to a Divine Dcreon « I bebeve that Jesus 
C^^hr,st IS the Son of God this was the sum and 
slrengtb, -of opostobtnl 
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The per^onalitj of God and the genuine manliood 
cf the Bedeemer nre the piUnrs of such a trust The 
Hindu aud the ‘Mn^sulman *5eem to be feeling after 
it in their mi*!placed aitichnent to Krishna and 
Hohammed TMTiat theae can never trulv he Jesus 
CniirsT may he to both, and with that higher adorn* 
tion and love which belong to his superior nature 
and grace Ijet the gospel m» sionary then never 
cei«e to ** teach and preach Jesus Cnnisi ’* Let 
hjs catechumens "learn Canisr” The Hindu will 
here find the very Sacnficial Ifile, tli© only Incar- 
nation of the Godhead, tho Substance of all that is 
mainly grasped at in bis incoherent legends The 
Moslem will hail tho true J-fessengcr and Veil Be- 
loved of tho High and Holy One, the Hudimj Person 
ulio 13 tho centre and joy of man’s heart, and the 
BjTjDoBegenerator of his nature In tins “Second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven,’’ the many tongues and 
Wees of India are to own the long expected Bestorer 
of Unity, tho Desire of aiU nations, tho SaMour of 
mankind Bo it ours to present him to their accept- 
ance in the majesty and goodness of his Divino 
Person, and when the door of their hearts shall he 
opened to lus reception, when the cleansing streams 
of his blood are secretly shed abroad in their souls, 
and tho dew of luS Spint descends upon the creature 
which ho hath fashioned anew to his glory, the 
CjiBisr who will bo so formed m them will reproduce 
liiinsclf In the outward life, and “supply nil their 
need according to his riches in gl’ivy ’ * 
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